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INTRODUCTION 


When  one  day  my  publisher  said  to  me:  “Has 
anyone  written  a  book  on  smuggling?”  and  added: 
“Can  you  write  one?”  I  answered  promptly  “No,” 
and  “Yes.” 

In  a  way  I  found  that  my  snap-shot  negative 
had  been  in  the  main  correct,  and  whether  or  not 
I  was  equally  right  in  my  affirmative  I  will  leave 
to  the  verdict  of  my  readers. 

When  I  came  to  investigate  the  matter,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  numerous  books  had  been  written  in 
which  smugglers  or  smuggling  was  the  main 
theme,  but  they  were  largely  fiction  or  dealt  only 
with  some  certain  phase  of  the  matter  or  with 
some  restricted  locality,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
or  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  present  volume 
is  the  first  to  cover  smugglers  and  smuggling  in  all 
phases,  lands  and  times,  and  under  all  conditions. 
And  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  secure  the  material 
or  to  produce  the  book.  Smugglers  appear  to  be 
a  most  uncommunicative  lot,  with  a  strange  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  prate  about  their  deeds  or  methods. 
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Also,  unlike  their  more  or  less  closely  allied  fellow 
tradesmen,  the  buccaneers  and  pirates,  they  seldom 
if  ever  kept  logs,  journals  or  diaries  from  which  we 
may  cull  much  of  interest,  and  neither  were  they 
blessed  with  journalistic  comrades  who  penned 
detailed  biographies  and  chronicles  of  the  contra- 
bandistas,  as  Esquemeling,  Dampier,  Ringrose  and 
others  did  for  the  buccaneers. 

Mainly  their  activities  are  known  only  by  results, 
and  those  who  best  know  the  details  of  such  results, 
the  customs  officials,  the  revenue  officers  and  the 
government  agents,  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  loth 
to  make  public  any  information  as  the  smugglers 
themselves.  They  have  no  desire  to  acquaint  those 
of  smuggling  proclivities  with  the  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  others  or  with  the  means  employed  to  check¬ 
mate  them,  and  a  hundred  interesting  and  thrilling 
stories  lie  hidden  in  the  secret  archives  of  govern¬ 
mental  departments  for  every  tale  that  has  or  ever 
will  become  known  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  then  is  my  excuse  for  any  shortcomings  the 
book  may  possess,  and  it  explains  why  certain 
phases  of  the  subject  may  appear  somewhat  briefly 
and  superficially  treated,  and  why  at  times  general¬ 
ities  rather  than  specific  cases  and  incidents  are 
indulged  in.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Oriental  smugglers  and  the  smugglers  of  narcotics. 
The  Oriental  is  the  closest-mouthed  of  beings,  and 
perhaps  the  wiliest,  and  even  when  taken  red- 
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handed  the  Oriental  smuggler  never  reveals  his 
methods  or  the  names  of  his  fellows,  while  every¬ 
thing  that  is  known  about  drug  smuggling  is  kept 
a  most  profound  secret  by  those  in  the  know. 

Probably  the  only  way  by  which  a  thoroughly 
complete  and  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject 
could  be  compiled  would  be  for  the  author  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  smugglers  and,  unless  he  cared  to 
devote  a  lifetime  to  the  profession  in  many  lands, 
unless  he  had  far  better  success  than  the  majority 
of  the  fraternity,  and  unless  he  possessed  quali¬ 
fications,  physical  powers,  linguisic  ability,  rascal¬ 
ity  and  an  entire  lack  of  principle  and  disregard 
for  his  own  life  beyond  the  hope  of  any  author, 
even  then  he  would  acquire  very  little  knowledge 
of  real  value.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
smuggling  is  the  most  secretive  profession,  and 
smugglers  the  closest  corporation,  in  all  the  world 
of  crime.  Each  smuggler  has  his  own  trade  secrets ; 
as  a  rule  each  works  by  himself  and  independently 
of  all  others,  and  if  one  trick  fails  he  has  a  dozen 
others  up  his  sleeve. 

But  the  ethics,  the  principles,  the  reasons  for 
smuggling  are  much  the  same  the  world  over  and, 
taken  by  and  large,  smugglers  are  much  akin 
wherever  we  find  them.  It  is  with  such  matters 
that  this  book  deals.  It  is  written  with  the  purpose 
of  describing  smugglers  and  smuggling  as  a  whole, 
and  to  describe  the  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
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esque  smugglers,  as  well  as  the  basest  and  most 
despicable,  as  they  really  are  and  were,  to  picture 
their  lives,  adventures,  dangers  and  methods,  and 
to  show  how  they  are  circumvented  by  the  law. 

Like  their  more  blood  thirsty  companions  and 
predecessors,  the  pirates  and  brigands, — and  as 
will  be  pointed  out  the  professions  were  often  com¬ 
bined, — the  smugglers  after  all  are  very  human. 
Perhaps  to  no  other  class  of  men  might  we  so  fit¬ 
tingly  apply  the  well  known  words: 

“There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us  and 
so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us,”  for  even  the  worst 
smugglers  have  their  good  points, — daring  hardi¬ 
hood;  often  charity  and  courtesy  and  honor, — 
while  in  the  best  of  us  lurks  an  inhibited  desire  to 
try  our  hands  at  smuggling,  which  few  human 
beings  can  resist  if  opportunity  affords  the  chance. 
And,  though  morally  and  ethically  it  is  all  wrong, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  majority  of  law- 
abiding,  honest  people  find  reckless  and  dare- 
devilish  law-breakers  most  fascinating  and  inter¬ 
esting  characters,  and  while  we  outwardly  frown 
upon  them  and  condemn  their  misdeeds,  yet  how 
many  of  us  there  are  who  secretly  and  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  regard  the  buccaneer,  the  pirate,  the  bandit 
and  the  smuggler  as  romantic  heroes?  If  then, 
this  book  serves  to  portray  the  smuggler  of  all 
times,  all  places  and  all  nations  in  his  true  char¬ 
acter;  if  it  serves  to  impart  a  little  more  information 
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regarding  a  profession  about  which  so  little  is 
known;  and  if  it  serves  to  point  out  the  evils  of 
smuggling,  whether  carried  on  as  a  business  or 
merely  for  the  sake  of  amusement  or  a  temporary 
thrill;  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  serves  to  interest 
the  reader,  the  author  will  be  abundantly  satisfied 
with  a  work  which  he  feels  falls  far  short  of  doing 
full  justice  to  the  subject. 

Among  the  numerous  documents  and  books 
from  which  the  author  has  secured  much  valuable 
information  and  data  are:  “THE  SMUGGLERS,” 
C.  G.  Harper.  “KING’S  CUTTERS  AND  SMUG¬ 
GLERS,”  E.  K.  Chatterton.  “SMUGGLERS  AND 
KING’S  CUSTOMS,”  “SMUGGLING  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIES,”  McClellan.  “DE¬ 
FRAUDING  THE  GOVERNMENT,”  Wm.  T. 
Theobald.  “A  FULL  AND  GENUINE  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  INHUMAN  AND  UNPARAL¬ 
LELED  MURDERS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  GAL¬ 
LEY  AND  MR.  DANIEL  CHATER  BY  FOUR¬ 
TEEN  NOTORIOUS  SMUGGLERS,”  written 
by  “A  Gentleman  of  Chichester”  1752.  “THE 
CORNISH  COAST,”  C.  G.  Harper.  “THE  DOR¬ 
SET  COAST,”  C.  G.  Harper.  “THE  OLD  INNS 
OF  OLD  ENGLAND,”  C.  G.  Harper.  “THE 
SMUGGLERS  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE,” 
“THE  SMUGGLERS  OF  ST.  MALO.”  “THE 
NEWGATE  CALENDAR.”  “REPORT  OF  U. 
S.  TREASURER,”  1796-1921.  “REPORTS  OF 
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U.  S.  CUSTOMS.”  “REPORTS  OF  THE  SEC¬ 
RETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  U.  S.,”  1785-1828. 
“NEW  ENGLAND  DIARIES,”  1602-1800,  H.  M. 
Forbes.  “CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY  COLLECTIONS  ”  1750-1769— (Walcott, 
Fitch,  Pitkin  and  Trumbull  papers).  “CONNECT¬ 
ICUT  NAVIGATORS  OF  YE  OLDEN  TIMES,” 
S.  W.  Adams,  1881.  “MILITARY  MARINE  OF 
CONNECTICUT,”  F.  H.  Parker,  1915.  “ANNO 
REGII  GEORGII  II  REGIS.  ACTS  OF  PARL¬ 
IAMENT,”  London  1751-1740.  “HIS  MAJES¬ 
TY’S  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH  TO  BOTH 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  ON  THURSDAY 
THE  16th  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1749.”  “COM¬ 
MERCE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  1726-1775.” 
“NEW  LONDON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY’S 
COLLECTIONS.”  “HISTORY  OF  NEW  LON¬ 
DON,”  Caulkins.  “THE  WHOLE  PROCEED^ 
INGS  ON  THE  COMMISSIONS  OF  OYER 
AND  TERMINER  AND  GOAL  DELIVERY 
FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX,  HELD  AT 
CHICHESTER,  THE  16th,  17th,  and  18th  DAYS 
OF  JANUARY  LAST,”  London,  1749.  “NAVI¬ 
GATION  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAWS  AND 
ACTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.”  “REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.  S.”  “FREE 
TRADE  AND  FREE  TRADERS.”  Reports 
on  smuggling,  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Holland,  Russia,  England,  China,  Cuba, 
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etc.,  by  the  Ministers  of  these  countries  to  the  U.  S. 
for  presentation  at  a  conference  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  international  action  to  suppress 
smuggling.  Files  of  various  old  periodicals  and 
papers  published  in  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Charleston,  Boston,  New  Bedford  and  various 
other  ports.  Old  log  books,  shipping  lists.  ‘‘THE 
SAILORS’  MAGAZINE.”  “THE  SEAMAN’S 
FRIEND.”  Court  records  of  Boston  relating  to  the 
trials,  convictions  and  sentences  of  shipmasters  and 
owners  engaged  in  the  illicit  slave  trade,  etc.,  etc. 
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SMUGGLERS  AND  SMUGGLING 


CHAPTER  I 

CONTRABAND 

FEW  people — even  those  who  occasionally  en¬ 
gage  in  the  pastime  of  smuggling — realize  to 
what  a  tremendous  extent  smuggling  has  been,  and 
still  is,  carried  on.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  smugglers  as  beings  of  a  past  age;  rather  ro¬ 
mantic,  swaggering,  picturesque  seamen  a  little 
akin  to  pirates,  and  as  much  personages  of  a  bygone 
era  as  the  pirates  and  buccaneers, — always  except¬ 
ing  of  course  the  rum-runners,  who  are  neither  ro¬ 
mantic,  picturesque  nor  swaggering,  albeit  many 
are  far  more  like  the  old  corsairs  than  any  smug¬ 
glers  of  fiction.  But  these  gentry  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  or  a  profession  as  you  please,  and  do 
not  come  under  the  broad  category  of  smugglers 
as  a  whole.  And  just  as  our  mental  picture  of  the 
smuggler  is  that  of  the  most  famous  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  type,  so  in  our  minds,  we  think  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  as  contraband.  Tobacco,  liquor,  jewels,  silks, 
laces,  gowns,  fur  coats,  perfumes — these  and  a  few 
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other  articles  liable  to  high  import  duties  always 
come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  smuggling.  To  be 
sure,  such  objects  are  and  always  have  been  smug¬ 
gled  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  because  the  duties 
upon  them  are  high,  but  because  they  are  compact 
or  can  be  easily  concealed. 

But  there  are  innumerable  other  articles  that  are 
smuggled  and  which  we  would  never  dream  of  as 
contraband.  Human  beings  for  example;  live  ani¬ 
mals,  even  camels.  Or  again,  elephants,  monu¬ 
ments,  buildings,  ships,  slaves,  brides,  and  indeed 
anything  and  everything  one  can  think  of  or  name. 
Nothing  is  too  large  or  cumbersome,  nothing  too 
small  and  valueless  for  the  smuggler,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  or  a  reward  to  win.  And 
when  I  speak  of  smugglers  and  of  contraband  I  re¬ 
fer  to  those  who  smuggle  goods  out  of  a  country  as 
well  as  into  a  land,  and  objects  whose  exportation 
is  prohibited  or  taxed  as  well  as  those  which  are 
forbidden  entry  or  are  dutiable  as  imports.  Indeed, 
of  the  two,  contraband  exports  have  been  more 
widely  and  profitably  smuggled  than  contraband 
imports,  while,  in  many  cases,  the  smugglers  win 
literally  going  and  coming.  It  is  a  case  of  heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose,  for  both  export  and  import  du¬ 
ties  are  avoided, — if  the  smuggler  is  successful — 
and  thus  double  profits  are  assured.  And  what  is 
or  was  smuggled  also  depends  much  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion,  the  possibilities,  the  resources,  the  supply  and 
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demand  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  considera¬ 
tions  that  face  the  would-be  smuggler.  One  ob¬ 
ject  might  be  easy  to  smuggle  and  yet  the  duties 
might  be  so  low  or  the  article  so  little  in  demand 
in  the  country  into  which  it  was  smuggled  that  the 
game  wasn’t  worth  the  candle,  so  to  speak.  Thus, 
if  two  adjacent  countries  both  produced  wines — 
as  Germany  and  France  for  example — there  would 
be  little  profit  in  smuggling  French  wines  into  Ger¬ 
many  or  vice-versa,  even  though  there  might  be 
heavy  duties  levied  by  each  country  upon  the  wines 
of  its  neighbor.  And  yet,  if  French  brandy  was  in 
demand  in  Germany  and  German  beer  in  France,  a 
smuggler  might  reap  a  tidy  fortune  by  smuggling 
the  one  in  and  the  other  out.  Again,  if  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  were  bad  and  the  smugglers  were  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  what  they  could  carry,  they  would  of 
necessity  confine  themselves  to  light  and  valuable 
articles,  whereas,  if  provided  with  ample  means  of 
transportation,  they  would  be  more  ambitious  and 
would  carry  large  cargoes  and  bulky  goods  if  such 
were  remunerative.  Even  if  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  some  object  is  declared  contraband 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  to  evade  the  law 
and  export  or  import  such  things  would  bring 
financial  returns.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  between  France  and  England,  are  very 
jealous  of  their  famous  cattle  and,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  breeds  pure,  the  various  islands  passed 
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laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from  an¬ 
other  island.  But  that  did  not  induce  the  smug¬ 
glers, — who  from  time  immemorial  have  infested 
the  islands, — to  smuggle  Guernsey  cattle  into  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Alderney,  or  the  reverse.  Why?  Because  no 
Guernseyman  would  look  twice  at  an  Alderney  bull 
or  cow  or  vice-versa.  But  when  the  exportation 
of  cattle  was  prohibited  it  was  a  totally  different 
matter.  The  island  cattle  were  in  demand  in 
France  and  England;  the  fact  that  they  were  ex¬ 
port  contraband  induced  high  prices,  and  luggers 
filled  with  cattle  slipped  from  the  shores  of  the 
islands  and  landed  their  cargoes  safely  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  smugglers.  In  Spain  in  early  days  it 
was  illegal  to  transport  any  Merino  sheep  from  the 
country,  for  the  Dons  felt  that  Merino  should  be  a 
monopoly  of  their  land  and  had  no  mind  to  let 
other  nations  put  their  fingers  in  the  profitable  pie. 
So  valuable  were  these  Spanish  sheep  that  they 
were  deemed  worthy  of  forming  a  royal  gift  from 
the  King  of  Spain  to  our  ambassador  who  brought 
the  first  Merinos  into  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  were  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars  each  and, 
could  the  Spanish  smugglers  have  succeeded  in 
smuggling  Merinos  out  of  Spain,  they  would  have 
made  tidy  fortunes.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
rough  and  wild  defiles  of  the  Pyrrenees  proved 
greater  obstacles  to  the  sheep  than  to  the  guardias 
who  patrolled  the  boundary,  and  live  stock  is  not 
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a  class  of  contraband  that  may  be  easily  carried 
aboard  ship  secreted  in  one’s  luggage  or  disguised 
as  valueless  merchandise.  Nevertheless  the  re¬ 
sourceful  contrabandistas  must  have  managed  it 
somehow,  for  Merino  sheep  were  soon  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sheep  raisers  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe. 

Indeed,  it  is  and  always  has  been  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  smuggling,  either  in  or  out  of 
a  country.  From  time  immemorial  white  elephants 
have  been  considered  sacred  in  Siam  and  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  Siamese  emperor.  Quite  naturally 
neighboring  potentates  longed  to  possess  the  beasts 
and  were  willing  to  pay  highly  for  them.  Nothing 
is  sacred  to  a  smuggler, — when  there  are  good  prof¬ 
its  to  be  made, — and  despite  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  smuggling  pachyderms,  and  more  especially 
white  ones,  many  an  albino  elephant  found  its  way 
to  the  royal  stables  of  Indian  princes  and  Burmese 
potentates.  Painted,  stained,  plastered  with  mud 
and  filth,  with  their  sacred  backs  piled  high  with 
burdens,  the  beasts  were  driven  like  ordinary  car¬ 
go-carrying  elephants  across  the  borders  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  royal  guards. 

During  our  Civil  War,  certain  ill-advised  officials 
decided  that  camels  would  be  invaluable  adjuncts 
to  our  army  transport  system,  especially  on  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  and  we  went  to  enor¬ 
mous  expense  and  trouble  to  secure  the  humped 
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creatures  from  Africa  and  the  Orient.  Some  were 
procured  with  little  effort  by  purchase,  others  were 
presented  as  gifts  by  Sultans  and  Shieks,  but  not 
a  few  were  obtained  by  smuggling  the  beasts  out 
of  countries  where  their  exportation  was  prohibit¬ 
ed.  And  speaking  of  war,  the  conflicts  of  states  and 
nations  have  always  been  hailed  with  delight  by 
smugglers,  for  war  offers  opportunities  for  smug¬ 
gling  that  can  never  exist  in  times  of  peace. 

If  ports  are  blockaded,  as  the  ports  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  during  our  Civil  War,  there  are  for¬ 
tunes  to  be  made  in  running  the  blockade,  which 
after  all  is  merely  smuggling  on  an  heroic  and  dar¬ 
ing  scale.  And  though  blockade  running  is  a  most 
perilous  undertaking,  yet  the  rewards,  if  the  run¬ 
ners  are  successful,  are  so  immense  that  any  risk 
will  be  taken.  Indeed,  blockade  running  during  the 
Civil  War  was  considered  quite  a  legitimate  and 
honorable  profession,  and  immense  fortunes  were 
made  by  many  a  northerner  by  carrying  supplies 
into  southern  ports  and  thus  traitorously  aiding 
the  enemy.  Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda  and 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  became  headquarters  of 
these  men.  Their  swift  ships  filled  the  harbors, 
great  warehouses  were  packed  to  overflowing  with 
goods,  men  flocked  to  the  spots  by  thousands,  a 
business  such  as  the  tiny,  sleepy  towns  had  never 
dreamed  of,  was  built  up,  and  from  almost  un¬ 
known  and  unimportant  settlements  they  were 
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transformed  into  wealthy,  thriving  marts  of  trade 
with  millions  pouring  into  their  coffers.  Even 
more  alluring  to  the  smuggling  fraternity  are  the 
petty  disagreements  between  small  countries, 
states  or  factions.  The  frequent  insurrections  in 
the  Latin  American  republics  have  ever  been  a 
source  of  delight  and  revenue  to  men  of  smuggling 
proclivities. 

Indeed,  many  a  revolution  has  been  hatched  out, 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  our  own  countrymen 
who,  by  so  doing,  paved  a  way  for  profitting  im¬ 
mensely  by  gun  running.  For  years  Cuba,  before 

* 

she  was  freed  from  Spanish  rule,  was  an  almost 
steady  source  of  revenue  for  the  contrabandistas, 
or  as  they  were  called  “filibusters”  and  such  men  as 
“Dynamite  Johnny  O'Brien,”  and  others  won  not 
only  fortune  but  fame  by  smuggling  contraband 
arms  and  ammunition  into  the  Pearl  of  the  Antil¬ 
les.  To  give  the  devil  his  due,  no  doubt  many  of 
these  daring  men  were  partly,  at  least,  actuated  by 
altruistic  motives  and  sympathy  with  the  Cubans, 
for  many  of  them  not  only  risked  freedom  and  life 
by  smuggling  but  joined  the  patriots’  forces  and 
spilled  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  Cuba  Libre.  But 
in  the  case  of  South  and  Central  American  revolu¬ 
tions  there  were  no  such  lofty  motives  involved.  It 
never  made  a  cent’s  difference  to  the  gun  runners 
whether  one  faction  or  another  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  turbulent  republics,  and  the  gun 
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smugglers  were  quite  as  ready  to  run  in  a  cargo  for 
the  government  as  for  the  insurrectos.  And  they 
did  not  stop  at  guns  and  ammunition.  Even  steam¬ 
ships  were  smuggled  out  of  United  States’  ports 
and  into  the  harbors  of  our  southern  neighbors, 
despite  every  effort  of  our  officials  to  prevent  it, 
and  despite  the  guns  of  our  warships.  That  indeed 
was  smuggling  with  a  capital  S,  smuggling  that 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  most  picturesque 
and  famous  smugglers  of  old,  and  the  successful 
coup  of  the  gun  runners  in  getting  a  fully  equipped 
cruiser,  the  Esmeralda,  out  of  San  Francisco  and 
safely  into  a  South  American  port  after  a  thrilling 
chase  by  our  naval  vessels,  formed  an  epoch  in  his¬ 
tory  and  an  adventure  of  the  sea  equal  to  any  fic¬ 
tion.  While  those  who  confined  their  smuggling 
operations  to  running  contraband  of  war  no  doubt 
considered  themselves  far  from  being  smugglers, 
and  probably  salved  their  consciences,  if  they  had 
any,  by  arguing  that  they  were  neither  robbing 
Uncle  Sam  of  duties  nor  injuring  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  in  many  ways 
the  most  despicable  of  smugglers,  for  they  robbed 
their  country  not  only  of  vast  sums  of  money — 
expended  in  efforts  to  enforce  neutrality — but  of 
human  lives  as  well.  Unquestionably  those  who 
illegally  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  insur¬ 
rectionists  in  Mexico,  the  Villa  and  Madero  fac¬ 
tions,  never  realized  what  their  acts  would  bring 
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upon  their  fellow  countrymen  or  foresaw  that  the 
rifles  and  cartridges  supplied  to  the  Mexicans 
would  be  turned  against  Americans.  But  smug¬ 
glers,  whether  they  be  mere  gun  runners  or  true 
smugglers,  never  count  costs  to  others  and  have 
no  consciences,  and  even  after  virtual  war  occurred 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  United  States  there 
were  plenty  of  Americans  who  were  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  make  money  by  smuggling  arms  to  the 
enemy. 

Unlike  many  classes  of  law  breakers,  smugglers, 
as  a  rule — of  the  professional  class  especially — ap¬ 
pear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  moral  sense  or  de¬ 
cency.  The  pirates  had  their  good  points,  the  buc¬ 
caneers  possessed  many  admirable  qualities  even  a 
gunman  or  a  common  thug  may  be  a  patriotic  citi¬ 
zen  and, — aside  from  disreputable  tendencies  along 
certain  lines — a  decent  sort  of  chap.  But  as  a  rule 
the  smuggler  is  lacking  in  everything  but  a  desire  to 
make  money  and,  at  times,  a  certain  dare-deviltry. 
Traffic  in  human  flesh  is  no  more  to  them  than 
traffic  in  silks  or  jewels,  and  even  today  slave  smug¬ 
glers  exist  and  thrive.  For  long  years  after  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  other  countries  had  abolished 
slavery,  Yankee  seamen  made  a  business  of  smug¬ 
gling  the  blacks  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  and  still  later  ran  contraband 
cargoes  of  slaves  into  our  own  southern  states. 
Even  as  recently  as  1865,  even  during  our  Civil 
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War,  Yankee  skippers  carried  on  the  nefarious 
trade  and  many  a  New  England  fortune  was  made 
on  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many  a  New 
England  family,  whose  members  fought  and  died 
for  the  cause  of  abolition,  had  dabbled  in  running 
cargoes  of  “black  ivory”  across  the  Atlantic.  Bad 
as  it  was,  this  phase  of  smuggling  was  made  a 
thousand  times  worse  by  the  unspeakable  cruelty 
and  brutality  that  marked  it.  A  smuggler  of  in¬ 
animate  merchandise  may  jettison  his  cargo  of  con¬ 
traband,  and  no  one  but  himself  is  the  loser,  but  the 
smuggler  of  slaves  when  hard  pressed  became  a 
wholesale  murderer  and  relentlessly  cast  into  the 
sea  his  cargo  of  shrieking,  groaning  human  beings, 
men,  women  and  children,  to  save  his  own  worth¬ 
less  life  or  liberty. 

And  do  not  imagine  for  a  minute  that  the  slave 
smuggler  is 'a  being  of  the  past.  Wherever  slavery 
exists, — in  Africa,  the  Orient,  in  the  South  Seas — 
the  slave  smuggler  will  be  found,  and  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  not  immune.  Girl  slaves  are  still  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  by  the  Chinese,  and  women, 
who  are  as  much  in  bondage  as  any  slave  of  ante¬ 
bellum  days,  are  smuggled  in  and  out  by  those 
whose  souls  are  yellow,  even  if  their  skins  are 
white. 

But  while  all  such  things,  all  such  articles  and 
objects  as  I  have  mentioned — and  countless  more 
beside — are  at  times  contraband,  and  while  all 
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those  who  defy  the  law  by  exporting  or  importing 
them  are  smugglers,  still,  the  bulk  of  contraband 
consists  of  more  ordinary  goods  and  the  bulk  of 
smugglers  confine  themselves  to  more  ordinary  and 
easily  handled  commodities.  Opportunity  makes 
the  smuggler,  and  as  what  is  contraband  one  year  or 
one  day  may  not  be  contraband  the  next,  the  smug¬ 
gling  fraternity  must  of  necessity  be  ready  and 
willing  to  suit  the  trade  to  the  needs. 


CHAPTER  II 

SMUGGLER  PIRATES  AND  PIRATE 
SMUGGLERS 

NO  matter  what  else  he  may  be,  the  successful 
smuggler  must  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  wide 
experience  and  ready  wit;  self  reliant,  possessing 
more  or  less  bravery;  a  good  business  man,  and  an 
excellent  actor.  He  must  be  decisive,  far  seeing;  a 
judge  of  human  character,  an  accomplished  liar, 
a  suave  talker;  a  man  absolutely  lacking  in  nerves 
though  the  epitome  of  nerviness;  an  expert  in  a 
hundred  or  more  lines;  something  of  a  fatalist,  an 
inveterate  gambler,  an  inventive  genius;  a  man 
with  a  wonderful  imagination;  far  sighted,  wary, 
subtle,  creative;  prepared  to  meet  any  unforseen 
emergency,  dominating,  and  a  scoundrel. 

Few  men  possess  all  these  qualities,  and  as  as  re¬ 
sult,  there  are,  thank  Heavens,  few  successful 
smugglers, — comparatively  speaking.  Of  course 
many  smugglers  do  not  boast  one-quarter  of  these 
numerous  attributes  and  consequently  they  fail, 
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or  abandon  their  chosen  profession  early  in  the 
game.  And  as  men  who  have  the  qualities  to  make 
them  successful  smugglers  can,  or  at  least  should, 
succeed  in  almost  any  walk  of  life,  and  with  less 
risk  and  more  honestly  than  by  smuggling,  there  is 
many  a  good  smuggler  lost  among  the  ranks  of 
business  and  professional  men  and  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  essential  for  the  smug¬ 
gler  to  be  such  a  man  of  parts? 

He  must  be  intelligent  to  cope  with  intelligence. 
No  stupid,  ignorant  man  can  hope  to  pit  his  brains 
against  the  customs  officials  or  the  secret  agents  of 
a  government  who  are  selected  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence.  And  no  man  who  is  not  intelligent  can  carry 
on  a  trade  where  so  many  factors  are  involved.  He 
must  have  wide  experience,  a  knowledge  of  trans¬ 
portation,  of  people,  countries,  laws,  exchange, 
markets  and  a  thousand  and  one  matters  which,  to 
the  ordinary  mortal,  are  of  no  interest  or  vital  im¬ 
portance.  He  must  be  quick  witted,  for  oftentimes 
his  freedom  or  even  his  life  may  depend  upon  an 
active  brain,  for  emergencies  no  human  being  can 
foresee  face  the  smuggler  at  every  turn.  Self  reli¬ 
ance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  smuggler, 
like  every  other  crook,  must  rely  upon  himself, — or 
at  most  upon  a  few  of  his  own  kind.  Bravery  in 
some  degree  is  essential,  for  smuggling  always 
means  risk  and  a  coward,  moreover,  usually  gives 
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himself  away  to  an  observant  person.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  too,  he  must  be  a  good  actor,  a  man  who  can 
assume  a  mask  or  another  character,  who  can  act 
the  innocent,  honest  gentleman  convincingly.  He 
must  be  decisive,  for  often  a  hair-trigger  decision 
means  failure  or  success,  profits  or  imprisonment. 
He  must  be  far  seeing  to  visualize  not  only  his  own 
actions  and  attitude  under  various  conditions,  but 
the  actions  of  his  enemies.  A  judge  of  human  char¬ 
acter  in  order  to  size  up  those  with  whom  he  deals, 
those  whom  he  selects  as  confederates  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  bring  him  to  defeat.  That 
he  must  be  a  good  liar,  one  who  can  lie  and  yet  lie 
as  if  telling  the  truth,  goes  without  saying,  while 
a  smooth  tongue,  an  engaging  manner  and  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  converse  on  any  and  every  subject  often 
draws  suspicion  from  him.  If  nervous  he  is  lost, 
and  nerviness  and  bluff  go  a  long  way.  He  must 
have  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  goods  he  handles, 
of  the  markets,  prices,  values,  duties,  laws,  and  of 
the  means  he  selects  for  transportation,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  lines;  a  fatalist  and  a  gambler,  or 
his  first  few  failures  would  discourage  him.  He 
must  be  imaginative  in  order  to  create  situations, 
to  make  and  lay  plans,  to  devise  new  and  ingenius 
means  of  evading  the  argus  eyes  of  the  officials: 
wary,  subtle,  taking  alarm,  being  warned  by  little 
things,  the  least  incident,  matters  that  would  es¬ 
cape  the  ordinary  man,  and  he  must  be  dominating 
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enough  to  control  his  fellows,  and  scoundrel  enough 
to  carry  on  a  criminal  profession. 

All  of  which  are  very  similar  to  the  attributes 
that  go  to  the  making  a  successful  sea  captain  or  a 
successful  pirate,  and  which  may  help  to  explain 
why  so  many  good  seamen  have  been  smugglers 
and  so  many  excellent  smugglers  seamen  while,  as 
I  have  before  pointed  out,  pirates  and  smugglers 
have  ever  been  birds  more  or  less  of  a  feather. 

Many  a  freebooter,  who  was  successful  enough 
to  keep  the  noose  from  settling  about  his  neck  and 
lived  to  retire  and  spend  his  declining  years  in 
peace  upon  his  ill-gotten  gains,  would  have  made  a 
far  better  smuggler  than  pirate,  and  would  have 
won  far  greater  fortune  in  the  allied  profession. 
And  many  a  pirate  tried  his  hand  at  smuggling  as 
a  side  line,  while  smugglers  have  ever  been  ready  to 
dabble  in  piracy  when  occasion  offered, — and  often 
with  marked  success. 

Indeed,  if  we  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  so  to  speak, 
we  will  find  that  some  of  the  most  notorious  and 
famous  pirates, — and  especially  those  forerunners 
of  the  pirates,  the  buccaneers, — were  as  much 
smugglers  as  corsairs,  while  famed  smugglers  were 
really  nothing  less  than  pirates  oftentimes.  Lafitte 
for  example,  who  in  fiction  has  always  been  dubbed 
a  pirate,  was  merely  a  smuggler,  and,  proving  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  a  most  gallant  and  patriotic 
gentleman.  Moreover,  he  carried  on  his  smug- 
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gling  on  such  a  grand  scale  and  along  such  efficient 
business  lines  that  he  and  his  comrades  deserve 
especial  consideration  as  smugglers  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Just  who  Lafitte,  or  rather  the  Lafittes, — for 
there  were  two  brothers — were,  is  not  known  and 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  two,  Jean  and  Pierre,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  Orleans  from  parts  unknown  in  1809. 
They  were  French,  and  by  profession  blacksmiths; 
intelligent,  well  bred,  educated  and  altogether 
charming  gentlemen.  What  is  more,  they  pos¬ 
sessed  some  money  and  at  once  opened  a  smithy  in 
Bourbon  Street,  which  of  course  was  operated  en¬ 
tirely  by  slaves,  the  Lafittes  never  smirching  thenq 
delicate  hands  by  manual  labor.  Both  brothers 
were  well  liked,  though  Jean,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  was  the  favorite,  a  fair-skinned  youth,  black¬ 
haired,  black  eyed,  with  a  merry  smile,  and  an  ac¬ 
complished  linguist.  Pierre,  more  taciturn  and  less 
accomplished  than  his  brother,  was  much  like  Jean 
in  personal  appearance,  and  though  received  as  a 
great  acquisition  by  the  convivial  gentlemen  of  the 
town  he  was  less  in  favor  with  the  ladies  who 
flocked  about  brother  Jean  whenever  he  appeared 
at  balls  or  other  functions.  The  Lafittes’  black¬ 
smith  trade  grew  rapidly  and  prospered  amazingly, 
and  the  two  brothers  dressed  always  in  the  height 
of  fashion  and  were  liberally  supplied  with  ready 
cash  though,  from  events  that  later  transpired,  we 
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may  quite  safely  assume  that  all  their  earnings  did 
not  come  to  them  via  the  hammers  and  anvils  of 
their  smithy  on  Bourbon  Street.  In  other  words, 
the  Lafitte  brothers  no  doubt  followed  the  fashion 
of  most  respected  citizens  of  the  Crescent  City  at 
that  time  and  took  fliers  at  smuggling,  much  as 
New  Yorkers  today  place  a  finger  occasionally  in 
the  stock  market  pie  with  the  hope  of  drawing  out 
a  golden  plum.  Indeed,  smuggling  at  that  time 
had  for  long  been  an  almost  openly  accepted  feat¬ 
ure  of  Louisiana’s  commerce  and  business.  In  the 
earlier  colonial  days,  under  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish,  it  had  thriven  and  when  the  territory  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  the  business  had  be¬ 
come  so  firmly  rooted  that  the  inhabitants  consid¬ 
ered  it  their  prerogative  to  smuggle,  and  defied  the 
government  and  laws  as  flagrantly  and  brazenly  as 
the  rum  runners  defy  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
today.  And  aside  from  ordinary  smuggling  the 
Louisianians  carried  on  a  brisk  and  lucrative  trade 
with  the  pirates  and  privateersmen  of  the  Gulf,  who 
disposed  of  seized  and  stolen  cargoes  at  bargain 
prices  and  left  it  to  the  purchasers  to  smuggle  the 
goods  in.  So  extensive  had  this  business  become 
that  a  regular  market  or  center  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  island  of  Grande  Terre,  a  narrow  san¬ 
dy  strip  six  miles  in  length  and  half  as  wide  which 
bounds  Barataria  Bay  on  the  seaward  side.  Here 
were  buildings,  houses  and  sheds  maintained  by 
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the  islanders  or  Baratarians  as  they  were  called, 
and  where,  practically  immune  from  interference 
by  the  authorities,  they  could  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  without  fear  or  danger.  In  fact  they  practic¬ 
ally  ruled  the  coast  between  the  Mississippi  Delta 
and  Bayou  La  Fourche, — a  distance  of  fully  fifty 
miles;  and  controlled  the  local  trade.  In  a  way, 
too,  they  had  much  in  common  with  the  old  buc¬ 
caneers  of  Jamaica  and  Tortuga.  Public  sentiment 
favored  them;  they  were  far  too  powerful  and  too 
numerous  to  be  suppressed  by  ordinary  means; 
they  were  banded  together  as  a  rude  sort  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  while  never  pirates,  still  they  con¬ 
sorted  with  the  freebooters,  welcomed  the  latter 
to  their  shores  and  were  often  privateers.  Like  the 
buccaneers,  too,  the  Baratarians  acknowledged  no 
man  their  master;  leaders  were  chosen  as  occasion 
arose,  and  their  sales  were  made  at  random  and 
consequently  many  times  at  a  loss. 

These  faults  of  the  smuggler  community  were 
soon  realized  by  the  two  blacksmith  brothers,  and 
with  keen  business  acumen,  Jean  saw  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity.  With  his  social  position,  his  friendship 
with  prominent  merchants  and  bankers,  he  realized 
that  he  could  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Bara¬ 
tarians  while  they  could  be  of  fully  as  great  service 
to  him.  Thus,  very  soon,  he  was  acting  as  their 
banker  and  commercial  agent  in  New  Orleans,  and 
wisely  taking  his  advice  in  business  matters,  the 
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Baratarians  prospered  and  amassed  riches  as  never 
before.  Just  what  part  brother  Pierre  played  is 
not  clear,  but  we  may  be  sure  he  was  hand  in  hand 
with  his  brother,  and  gradually  the  two  assumed 
virtual  control  of  the  smuggler  colony,  uniting  the 
various  factions  and  electing  themselves  sole  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  horde.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  this  was  either  a  simple  or  peaceful  task. 
The  Lafittes  were  as  skillful  with  the  sword  and 
pistol  as  with  tongs  or  hammer,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  a  tough  ex-pirate  named  Grambo  ques¬ 
tioned  Jean’s  leadership,  the  latter  used  a  most  per¬ 
suasive  and  unanswerable  argument  in  the  form  of 
a  pistol  bullet  which  ended  the  discussion  and 
Grambo’s  life  coincidently.  Within  four  years  from 
the  time  they  had  first  set  foot  on  American  soil, 
the  Lafittes  had  become  wealthy  and  had  placed 
the  Baratarians  on  such  a  footing  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Louisiana  had  appreciably  decreased  and 
the  government  customs  had  become  a  farce. 

Cargoes  of  slaves  and  every  conceivable  article 
were  landed  on  Grande  Terre  and  openly  auctioned 
weekly.  Hand  bills  advertising  the  sales  were  post¬ 
ed  brazenly  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  realized  that  if  something  were  not  done 
the  smugglers  under  the  Lafiittes  would  soon  con¬ 
trol  not  only  Louisiana  but  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  well. 

But  the  authorities  underestimated  the  resources 
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and  power  of  the  Baratarians.  A  revenue  cutter 
that  was  despatched  to  break  up  the  smugglers’ 
nest,  might  as  well  have  been  an  unarmed  skiff 
on  a  holiday  as  far  as  results  counted.  The  Bara¬ 
tarians  invited  the  officers  ashore,  proffered  them 
cognac  and  champagne  with  which  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  Lafittes  and  the  damnation  of  the  of¬ 
ficials,  and  after  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  dis- 
comfitted  officers,  sent  them  on  their  way  with  a 
warning  not  to  return.  Then  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  had  a  try  at  it.  A  proclamation  signed 
by  him  was  made  public  in  which  he  declared  the 
Baratarians  to  be  pirates,  warned  all  citizens  to 
have  no  dealings  with  them  and  vowed  dire  punish¬ 
ment  on  all  who  disregarded  his  decrees.  But 
neither  the  citizens  nor  the  smugglers  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  well-meant  but  futile 
threats  and  orders.  All  he  accomplished  was  to  be¬ 
stow  the  name  of  pirates  on  the  Lafittes  and  their 
followers,  a  name  which  oddly  enough  has  persisted 
although  neither  of  the  brothers  ever  committed 
an  act  of  piracy  during  all  their  residence  in  Louis¬ 
iana. 

Quite  aware  that  public  sentiment  was  on  their 
side,  the  Lafittes  defied  the  irate  governor  by  open¬ 
ly  parading  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  dressed  in 
the  most  fashionable  and  costly  raiment,  decked 
with  jewels,  and  frequenting  cafes  and  clubs  in  com¬ 
pany  with  leading  bankers  and  merchants.  Public 
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charities  and  entertainments  numbered  them 
among*  their  patrons;  they  were  feted  and  wel¬ 
comed  to  balls  and  receptions,  and  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  the  Baratarians’  posters,  announcing  auc¬ 
tions  of  slaves  and  other  contraband,  appeared  on 
buildings  and  fence  posts  side  by  side  with  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  proclamation.  Naturally  Governor  Clai¬ 
borne  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  issued  a  second«manifesto  in  which  he  offered 
a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  either  of  the  now  famous  brothers.  But 
the  only  tangible  result  of  this  was  the  death  of  an 
over  zealous  constable  who  foolishly  tried  to  earn 
the  reward  and  received  a  bullet  through  his  lungs 
instead. 

Then  .the  Executive  turned  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  help,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  equip 
an  armed  force  to  be  sent  against  the  “pirates.” 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  body  were,  however, 
far  too  greatly  involved  with  the  Baratarians  to 
accede  to  this,  and  to  avoid  embarrasing  difficul¬ 
ties,  they  informed  the  governor  that  the  state  cup¬ 
board  was  bare.  Next,  Governor  Claiborne  man¬ 
aged  to  secure  an  indictment  for  piracy  against 
Jean  Lafitte  and  his  fellows,  while  a  warrant  for 
Pierre’s  arrest  was  made  out  on  the  charge  that  he 
was  an  accessory.  Quite  smilingly  Pierre  permit¬ 
ted  the  warrant  to  be  served  and  he  was  duly  lodged 
in  jail,  and  His  Excellency  felt  quite  satisfied  that 
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at  last  he  was  making  headway.  But  he  congrat¬ 
ulated  himself  prematurely.  Jean  retained  the  two 
best  lawyers  in  the  state  to  defend  his  brother,  pay¬ 
ing  them  each  twenty  thousand 'dollars  as  a  retain¬ 
er,  and  by  his  offer  causing  one,  John  R.  Grymes  to 
resign  his  position  as  district  attorney.  With  such 
men  the  acquittal  of  Pierre  was  certain,  and  the 
only  serious  result  of  the  trial  was  a  duel  between 
the  ex  and  the  new  district  attorneys,  the  latter 
being  crippled  for  life  by  a  bullet  through  the  hip 
from  Grymes’s  pistol.  Tales  are  still  told  in  Louis¬ 
iana  of  the  royal  reception  accorded  to  Grymes 
when,  after  Pierre  was  freed,  the  attorney  visited 
Grande  Terre  to  collect  his  fee.  He  returned  in  a 
small  boat  laden  to  the  gunwales  with  chests  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  but  within  a  week  was  as  poor 
as  ever,  having  lost  every  cent  of  his  fortune  at 
cards. 

While  all  this  had  been  taking  place,  war  with 
England  had  been  declared  and  on  a  September 
day  in  1814  the  Sophia ,  British  sloop  of  war, 
dropped  anchor  off  Grande  Terre.  The  British 
were  cordially  received  by  the  Baratarians,  they 
were  feasted  and  wined,  and  over  their  coffee  and 
cigars,  told  Lafitte  of  a  proposed  attack  on  New 
Orleans  and  suggested  that  he  and  his  smugglers 
join  the  English  forces.  To  prove  their  sincerity 
he  captain  of  the  sloop  gave  Lafitte  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Nichols,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  Colonel  prom¬ 
ised  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  a  com¬ 
mission  in  His  Majesty’s  navy  to  Lafitte,  as  well 
as  amnesty  to  all  Baratarians  who  joined  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  But,  added  the  British  officer,  if  the  smug¬ 
glers  refused,  the  English  fleet  would  destroy 
Grande  Terre  and  hang  every  man  as  a  pirate. 

Naturally  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  had  little 
weight  with  Lafitte  who  oftentimes  lost  or  won 
twice  that  amount  at  a  single  game  of  cards,  and 
neither  did  he  in  the  least  desire  a  commission.  As 
for  the  threat, — that  was  not  to  his  mind  even 
worth  considering.  Moreover,  even  if  he  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  had  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  governor  and  the  author¬ 
ities,  he  was  almost  fanatically  patriotic.  But  he 
was  too  keen  a  man  and  too  good  a  diplomat  to  let 
the  English  know  his  feelings.  So,  he  told  Captain 
Lockyer  that  he  would  require  ten  days  in  which  to 
think  the  proposition  over,  and  saw  the  visitors 
safely  off.  No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  a 
messenger  was  sent  post  haste  to  the  Governor 
with  full  information  of  the  British  plans,  the  letter 
from  the  colonel  and  an  offer  from  Lafitte  to  use 
the  resources  and  forces  of  the  Baratarians  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States.  But  like  the  pig-headed 
fools  they  were,  the  officials,  led  by  the  still  resent¬ 
ful  governor,  declared  letter  and  papers  forgeries, 
and  instead  of  jumping  at  Lafitte’s  offer  and  pre- 
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paring  to  defend  the  city,  they  fitted  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  attack  Grande  Terre. 

Supposing  that  the  force,  led  by  Commodore 
Patterson  and  Colonel  Ross,  was  approaching  them 
as  allies,  the  smugglers  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise  and  were  easily  defeated.  Only  a  few  of 
the  Baratarians  and  the  Lafitte  brothers  escaped 
and  reached  the  mainland,  and  the  treacherous  of¬ 
ficers  returned  triumphantly  to  New  Orleans  with 
a  vast  amount  of  booty. 

It  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising,  indeed 
only  the  natural  thing,  if  after  this  dastardly  act 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  the  Lafittes  had  turned 
out  and  out  pirates  or  had  joined  the  enemy. 

But  even  the  governor’s  treachery  could  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  former  blacksmiths’  patriotism.  When, 
later,  General  Jackson  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  at  New  Orleans,  Jean  Lafitte  came  from  his 
hiding  place  and  once  more  proffered  his  services  to 
the  general.  Evidently  feeling  it  beneath  him  to 
have  dealings  with  a  smuggler, — if  not  a  pirate, — 
General  Jackson  at  first  refused.  But  later,  realiz¬ 
ing  how  inadequate  his  forces  were  and  how  much 
he  needed  experienced  fighters,  the  general  sum¬ 
moned  Lafitte  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the 
river  redoubts.  Here  a  portion  of  the  Baratarians 
were  stationed,  while  others  served  the  batteries 
on  the  city’s  levee,  and  throughout  that  historic 
and  hard  fought  battle,  the ‘Lafittes  and  their  men 
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showed  such  heroism  and  gallantry  that  their 
names  were  mentioned  in  general  orders.  In  these 
General  Jackson  praised  the  Baratarians  and  their 
leaders  unstintedly  and  recommended  not  only  a 
full  pardon  for  all  but  a  substantial  reward  for  their 
services  as  well.  Thus  the  former  outlaws  and 
smugglers,  the  men  dubbed  “pirates”  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  were  transformed  to  heroes  and  reestablished 
as  worthy  members  of  the  community.  But  the  La- 
fittes  had  had  quite  enough  of  Louisiana  and  only 
once  again  did  they  appear  in  their  old  haunts. 
This  was  at  the  great  ball  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  a  wonderful  affair  attended  by  the  elite 
of  the  army,  navy  and  city,  and  among  the  guests 
of  honor  was  Jean  Lafitte.  During  the  reception 
the  famous  smuggler  chieftain  was  introduced  to 
General  Coffe  who,  not  quite  catching  the  name, 
looked  a  bit  coldly  at  the  other.  With  a  courteous 
bow  and  an  engaging  smile  Lafitte  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  extended  his  hand  and  exclaimed  distinctly: 
“Lafitte,  the  pirate.” 

The  general  instantly  was  all  smiles;  he  grasped 
Lafitte’s  hand,  shook  it  heartily  and  greeted  the  for¬ 
mer  smuggler  most  cordially.  A  few  days  after 
this  incident  the  Lafittes  vanished.  No  one  knew 
where  they  went  or  what  became  of  them.  There 
were  rumors  of  their  having  founded  another  smug¬ 
gling  colony  near  Galveston;  there  were  tales  of 
their  having  gone  privateering  under  commissions 
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from  a  Latin  American  government,  and  gossip 
had  it  that  they  were  in  Yucatan.  Nothing  definite 
was  known,  however,  and  to  this  day  popular  belief 
has  it  that  their  lives  and  deaths  are  still  mysteries. 
But  a  faded  bit  of  paper  from  a  Baltimore  newspa¬ 
per  of  1823  solves  the  mystery  of  one  of  the  Lafittes 
at  least.  It  is  little  more  than  a  paragraph  in  an 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  periodical,  as  if  of  no 
importance,  and  reads  as  follows: 

LAFITTE,  THE  NOTED  PIRATE,  KILLED 

A  British  sloop  of  war  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  piratical 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  under  command  of  the  famous 
Lafitte.  He  hoisted  the  bloody  flag  and  refused  quarter  and 
fought  until  nearly  every  man  was  killed  or  wounded — Lafitte 
being  among  the  former. 

So,  it  would  appear  that  Lafitte  died  a  pirate  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  during  his  life 
in  Louisiana.  And  it  seems  fitting  that  he  died 
fighting  against  the  former  enemies  of  his  country. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  merely  dubbed  a 
pirate  by  the  British,  just  as  he  had  been  branded 
as  such  by  Governor  Claiborne,  and  was  really 
nothing  more  than  a  smuggler.  But  whether  pirate 
or  smuggler  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  French 
blacksmith  who  though  following  a  dishonest  and 
criminal  trade  was  ever  the  gallant,  magnanimous 
and  patriotic  gentleman. 

Doubtless  the  Lafittes  were  the  most  famous 
smugglers  who  ever  lived,  and  unquestionably  they 
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carried  on  a  contraband  trade  that  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  ever  attempted  before  or  since. 
But  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  famous  men 
who  were  smugglers,  nor  were  they  the  only  brave 
and  gallant  gentlemen  who  took  a  hand  in  the  trade 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  profession  of  sneaking  and 
far  from  admirable  characters.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
was  in  his  way  a  smuggler,  though  we  think 
of  him  always  as  a  great  navigator,  an  ad¬ 
miral,  a  privateer  and  the  forerunner  of  the  buc¬ 
caneers,  while  the  Spaniards,  with  good  reason,  al¬ 
ways  did  and  always  will  consider  him  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  villainous  pirate. 

When  Drake  set  out  on  his  adventures  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  slaves  on  the  Guinea  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca, — “partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  other 
means” — as  he  quaintly  puts  it  in  his  journal.  Then 
having  filled  up  with  a  cargo  of  miserable  blacks, 
Hawkins  and  Drake  sailed  for  the  Spanish  Main 
to  dispose  of  their  contraband,  for  under  then  ex¬ 
isting  Spanish  laws,  slaves,  or  in  fact  any  other 
commodity  carried  in  British  ships,  were  contra¬ 
band.  But  Drake,  to  use  a  modern  expression,  was 
no  piker  at  smuggling.  No  sneaking  contrabandis- 
ta  he,  no  man  to  run  in  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
surreptitiously  land  his  cargo  and  dicker  with 
those  who  had  no  compunctions  regarding  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  smuggled  goods.  No  indeed!  When  the 
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patriotic  governor  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  refused  to 
allow  the  British  vessels’  contraband  to  be  landed 
and  peremptorilly  ordered  these  daring  and 
swashbuckling  smugglers  away,  the  two  English¬ 
men  turned  their  guns  on  the  town,  took  the  place 
by  force  of  arms  and  informed  His  Excellency,  and 
the  citizens,  that  unless  they  forthwith  purchased 
what  the  British  had  to  offer,  whether  contraband 
or  not,  they  would  find  their  little  city  tumbling 
about  their  ears.  It  was,  indeed,  a  unique  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Dons  it  at  once  elevat¬ 
ed  Drake  and  Hawkins  from  the  ranks  of  smug¬ 
glers,  who  were  more  or  less  openly  encouraged 
and  were  regarded  in  quite  a  friendly  fashion,  to 
the  ranks  of  bloodthirsty  and  hated  pirates. 
Neither  Drake  nor  Hawkins  long  engaged  in  this 
novel  phase  of  the  smuggling  game,  however. 
There  was  far  more  money  to  be  made  by  helping 
themselves  to  the  Dons’  strong  boxes  than  by  ac¬ 
cepting  what  the  Spaniards  chose  to  pay  for  con¬ 
traband  cargoes.  So  they  abandoned  their  slave¬ 
hunting  forays,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  Guinea 
coast  no  doubt — and  had  a  merry  time  “singeing 
the  King  of  Spains  beard,”  as  they  called  it,  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth  and  winning  great  fame. 

And  the  followers  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  the 
buccaneers,  were  indirectly  brought  into  being  by 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  importations  and  ex¬ 
portations  of  commodities  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
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West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  winnings 
to  be  made  by  disregarding  these  rules  and  smug¬ 
gling  cargoes  into  Spanish  American  ports  were 
immense,  and  the  penalties  paid  when  caught  were 
dire.  As  a  result,  the  Dons  and  the  British,  along 
with  the  French,  became  bitter  enemies;  the  erst¬ 
while  smugglers  turned  freebooters  or  filibusters 
or  buccaneers  or  pirates  or  privateers,  whichever 
one  prefers,  and  the  original  cause  of  it  all  was  quite 
forgotten. 

Even  in  more  modern  times  pirates  have  become 
smugglers  and  smugglers  pirates.  Our  twentieth 
century  rum  runners  are  both  or  either  as  occasion 
or  temptation  offers,  and  as  there  is  apparently  no 
honor  among  smugglers, — even  if  there  is  among 
thieves, — our  friends  of  the  rum  fleet  practice  their 
piracies  upon  one  another,  which  is  something  that 
even  the  most  nefarious  sea  rovers  of  the  past  were 
seldom  guilty  of. 


CHAPTER  III 

SMUGGLERS  OF  OUR  COAST 

ALTHOUGH  the  Lafittes,  with  their  Baratar- 
ians,  were  the  most  famous  smugglers  who 
plied  their  trade  on  our  coasts,  yet  they  were  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  From  Maine  to  Florida  and 
hence  to  the  Mexican  border,  smugglers  were  a, 
thorn  in  the  government’s  side  in  early  days,  and 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  smuggling 
was  almost  as  much  a  recognized  industry  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  fishing,  lobstering  or  any  other 
maritime  business. 

The  early  colonial  smugglers  along  our  coasts, 
though  no  doubt  partly  actuated  by  purely  selfish 
motives  'and  through  inherited  instincts  from  their 
English  ancestors,  had  far  better  and  more  valid 
reasons  for  turning  to  the  smuggling  trade  than 
the  majority  of  their  kind.  American  smuggling 
very  largely  owed  its  origin  and  its  prevalence  to 
actual  necessity  and  laws  passed  by  England  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Under  an  edict  of  Charles  II, 
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passed  in  1660,*  it  was  provided  that,  “On  and  af¬ 
ter  the  First  Day  of  April  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobac¬ 
co,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indicoes,  Ginger,  Fusticks  or 
other  dying  Woods  of  the  Growth,  Production  or 
Manufacture  of  any  English  Plantations  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Asia  or  Africa  shall  be  carried,  shipped,  con¬ 
veyed  or  imported  from  any  of  the  English  Planta¬ 
tions  in  America  to  any  Land,  Island,  Territory 
Dominion,  Port  or  Place  whatsoever,  other  than 
to  such  other  English  Plantations  as  do  belong  to 
His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors  or  to  the 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland  or  the  Principali¬ 
ty  of  Wales  or  the  Town  of  Berwick  upon  the 
Tweed;  there  to  be  laid  on  shore  under  Penalty 
of  the  Forfeiture  of  the  Said  Goods,  or  the  full  val¬ 
ue  thereof,  as  also  of  the  Ship  with  all  her  Guns, 
Tackle,  etc.” 

Three  years  later,  in  1663,  another  edict**  was  is¬ 
sued  providing  that:  “No  goods  of  the  Growing, 
Production  or  Manufacture  of  Europe”  should  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  of  America  except  from 
English  ports. 

As  a  reason  for  justifying  these  laws  there  was  a 
long  preamble  which  set  forth,  among  other  things, 
that  the  laws  were  promulgated  “For  the  Maintain¬ 
ing  of  a  greater  Correspondence  and  Kindness  be¬ 
tween  them  and  keeping  them  in  a  Dependence  up- 

*First  Navigation  Act,  12,  Chas.  II,  c  18,  1660. 

**Law  15,  Chas.  II,  c  17,  Sec.  VI. 
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on  it,  and  rendering  them  yet  more  Beneficial  and 
Advantageous  unto  it — rendering  Navigation  to 
and  from  the  same  more  safe  and  cheap,”  etc. 

If  such  were  the  intentions  of  the  British,  then 
they  most  dismally  failed,  for  laws  that  thus  re¬ 
strained  trade  and  practically  forced  the  colonists 
to  turn  smugglers,  if  they  were  to  survive  and  build 
up  commerce,  were  bound  to  lead,  not  to  “Maintain¬ 
ing  a  greater  Kindness”  but  to  hatred,  ill-feeling, 
and,  eventually,  open  rebellion. 

Mainly  owing  to  these  laws  the  American 
colonists  carried  on  an  extensive  smuggling 
business  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  when 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
Making  the  Dutch  islands,  especially  St.  Eustatius 
and  the  Spanish  island  of  Santo  Domingo  their 
clearing  houses,  the  colonials  found  it  both  easy 
and  profitable  to  smuggle  goods  from  America  to 
the  French  islands  and  vice  versa.  On  February 
5th,  1759,  the  British  naval  officers  reported  that 
twenty-eight  out  of  the  twenty-nine  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Monte  Cristi  (Santo  Domingo)  were 
from  the  New  England  colonies.  In  May,  1761, 
there  were  fifty  ships  in  that  port  of  which  thirty- 
six  were  American,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
colonial  vessels  in  the  port  at  one  time.  Although 
the  British  were  quite  aware  of  this  condition,  yet 
they  dared  not  take  any  action  that  would  embroil 
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them  with  Spain.  But  so  inimical  to  British  inter¬ 
ests  did  the  contraband  trade  in  the  Dutch  islands 
become,  that,  despite  possible  consequences,  the 
English  naval  vessels  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods 
in  St.  Eustatius  and  St.  Martins  thus  effectually 
putting  an  end  to  their  smuggling  activities  and  in¬ 
cidentally  enriching  the  British  government  to  the 
extent  of  about  eight  millions. 

The  only  trade  that  could  be  carried  on  without 
violation  of  the  laws,  was  with  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  then,  on  top  of  all  the  others,  came  the  in¬ 
famous  “Molasses  Act,”  which  levied  a  prohibitive 
import  tax  upon  molasses,  sugar  and  rum, — the 
three  staple  articles  of  West  Indian  trade, — and 
was  the  greatest  incentive  to  colonial  smuggling 
ever  enacted.  To  be  sure,  it  was  supposed  to 
remain  in  force  for  only  five  years,  but  it  was 
five  times  renewed,  and  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1764,  was  made  perpetual.  As  a  result,  practi¬ 
cally  every  merchant,  ship  owner,  sea  captain 
and  official  of  the  colonies  was  legally  a  smug¬ 
gler.  The  reports  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  stated 
that,  “of  the  15,000  hogsheads  of  molasses  import¬ 
ed  into  Massachusetts,  in  1763,  all  except  less  than 
500  came  from  ports  which  are  now  ‘Foreign’,”  and 
Governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  declared  in 
1764,*  that  “If  conniving  at  importing  foreign 

*Quincy,  Mass.,  Reports,  p.  423  F,  and  Bernard’s  “Silent  Letters 
on  Trade  and  Government  of  America,  1763-68. 
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sugar  and  molasses  and  Portugal  wines  and  fruits 
be  deemed  corruption,  then  there  never  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  an  uncorrupt  customs  officer  in  America  in 
the  twelve  months.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  smuggling  was 
extensively  carried  on  along  the  Connecticut 
coasts,  especially  at  the  eastern  and  western  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Long  Island  Sound.  At  Fisher’s 
Island  there  were  erected  small  warehouses  or 
shacks  wherein  the  smugglers  stored  their  goods, 
and  ruins  of  which  still  stand.  Incoming  vessels 
from  foreign  ports  would  lie — to  or  anchor  off  the 
spot,  send  their  contraband  ashore,  and  with  a  car¬ 
go  fully  entered  on  their  manifests,  sail  to  New 
London  or  other  ports.  Later,  the  contraband 
would  be  smuggled  in  by  small  craft  as  opportuni¬ 
ty  offered.  At  many  spots  also,  underground  tun¬ 
nels  extended  from  the  cellars  of  houses  to  con¬ 
venient  landing  places  on  the  shores.  The  old 
Benedict  Arnold  house  at  New  Haven  had  such  a 
passage  which  was  disclosed  when  the  surrounding 
territory  was  dug  up  for  the  erection  of  modern 
buildings;  a  house  between  Hartford  and  Wethers¬ 
field  on  the  Connecticut  River  also  possesses  one 
of  these  tunnels;  another  is  at  Noank,  Connecticut, 
and  there  are  still  others  at  various  localities  about 
Stamford,  Fairfield  and  other  ports.  These  hid¬ 
den  passages  were  not  only  used  for  smuggling 
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purposes,  but  in  time  of  trouble  or  war,  afforded  a 
means  of  safe  exit  and  entry  and  communication. 

Just  as  in  England  the  people  were  heart  and 
hand  with  the  smugglers  when  unjust  taxes  forced 
smuggling  upon  them,  so,  in  the  American  colonies, 
the  smugglers  had  the  moral,  and  often  physical, 
support  of  the  community.  In  Philadelphia  in  1769, 
a  revenue  officer,  John  Swift,  seized  a  cargo  of 
Madeira  wine  and  placed  the  confiscated  liquor  in 
a  warehouse.  But  just  as  the  Hawkhurst  gang — 
and  present-day  rum  runners — broke  into  the  store¬ 
house  and  recovered  the  goods,  so  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  stoned  the  collector’s  house,  broke 
open  the  warehouse  and  recovered  the  seized  wine. 
And  although  the  owner  returned  the  liquor  to  the 
government  officers,  and  the  leader  of  the  mob  was 
arrested,  the  citizens  were  so  indignant  that  those 
who  had  given  evidence  and  information  in  the  case 
were  seized,  pilloried  and  tarred  and  feathered. 

Interesting  side  lights  on  the  attitude  of  old 
New  England  merchants  and  shippers  towards 
smuggling  are  often  to  be  found  among  the  old 
letters,  documents  and  records  of  the  times. 
Thus,  in  1774,  Captain  John  Wright,  master  of  the 
schooner  SPEEDWELL  of  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
wrote  from  New  York  to  the  vessel’s  owner,  Mr. 
Samuel  Boardman,  as  follows:  “It  is  reported  that 
a  British  man-of-warship  is  cruising  off  Block 
Island  and  if  any  schooner  or  shipp  is  found  with 
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counterband  she  will  be  seized.”  Then,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  voyage,  he  added.  “It  is  very  dangerous 
coming  to  New  York  with  counterband.  The 
manofwarship  has  seized  five  vessels  with  cargoes 
and  has  them  all  chained  alongside  the  man  of  war- 
shipp.” 

Among  a  collection  of  old  letters  preserved  by 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  one  from  a  worthy  Quaker  merchant  of 
Rhode  Island  addressed  to  a  Connecticut  skipper 
and  ship  owner.  After  various  other  matters  of 
little  interest,  he  says,  “I  received  the  black  thee 
sent  to  me  and  I  have  sold  him  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds.  I  will  receive  no  more  smug¬ 
gled  blacks  from  thee  as  there  is  too  great  danger 
in  dealing  with  them.  If  thee  cannot  pay  the  duty 
on  thy  blacks  then  must  thee  find  some  other  mer¬ 
chant  for  the  disposal  of  them.  It  is  different  with 
other  commodities  and  these  will  I  handle  for 
thee.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  many  Spanish 
colonies,  the  law  provided  that  all  currency  re¬ 
ceived  by  shipmasters  for  their  cargoes  must  be 
expended  in  the  ports  where  received.  This  did 
not  at  all  please  the  Yankee  skippers  trading  at  the 
ports,  and  Captain  George  Crane  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  succeeded  in  smuggling  out  his  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  in  a  very  clever  manner.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  very  large  purchases  of  fruits  and  veg- 
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etables,  for  use  on  shipboard,  just  before  sailing-,  and 
he  invariably  cleared  from  the  ports  without  a 
single  peso  in  local  money  in  his  possession,  as  far 
as  the  Spanish  authorities  could  ascertain,  and  yet 
he  always  had  a  large  stock  of  doubloons  and  pieces 
of  eight  when  he  reached  Connecticut.  How  he 
did  it  was  long  a  mystery,  until  Captain  Crane,  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  the  seaman’s  life,  related  how  he  has 
secreted  the  coins  in  squashes  and  calabashes  which 
went  aboard  his  ship  with  the  other  vegetables. 

Even  a  better  idea  of  the  public’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  smugglers  and  the  customs  may  be  gleaned 
from  an  article  in  the  PENNSYLVANIA  JOUR¬ 
NAL  of  October,  1773.  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  a  revenue  spy,  Eben  Richardson,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  the  paper 
says:  “All  lovers  of  Liberty  will  make  diligent 
search,  and  having  found  this  Bird  of  Darkness, 
will  produce  him,  tarred  and  feathered,  at  the  Cof¬ 
fee  House.” 

Indeed,  these  laws,  the  smuggling,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  that  was  thereby  induced,  led  directly 
to  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  so,  perhaps,  we  should  be  most 
thoroughly  grateful  to  the  smugglers  of  colonial 
times,  instead  of  considering  them  criminals.  But 
while  the  colonials  as  a  whole  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  smugglers,  there  were  others  who,  hypo- 
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crites  as  they  were,  turned  smugglers  to  aid  the 
British  when,  a  little  later,  war  was  declared. 

These  were  the  Quaker  Tories  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  who,  refusing  to  take  up  arms 
on  either  side,  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples, 
smuggled  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  New 
England  ports  to  British  war  vessels  off  shore. 

But  whatever  reasons  and  good  excuses  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  smugglers  had  for  their  acts,  they 
did  not  apply  to  those  who  flourished  and  carried 
on  their  trade  after  the  States  had  become  free. 
And  it  was  after  the  war  that  smuggling  reached 
its  highest  peak  in  our  country. 

Smuggling,  especially  traffic  between  the  Tories 
and  the  British,  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  became 
so  prevalent  that  in  January,  1780,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  imposed  upon  each  coast 
town  the  duty  of  maintaining  small  armed  craft  to 
protect  the  towns  and  shipping  and  to  prevent 
“illicit  trade.”  So  numerous  were  the  smugglers 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  that  the 
law  provided  that,  in  the  short  distance  between 
New  London  and  Lyme,  there  must  be  at  least  two 
vessels  constantly  on  patrol  duty.  The  same  year 
the  Governor  was  empowered  to  issue  commissions 
to  not  more  than  twelve  small  armed  vessels  to 
cruise  on  the  Sound  and  prevent  smuggling,  but 
not  beyond  the  first  of  January,  1781.  This  power 
being  conferred  in  order  to  provide  coast  guard 
vessels  during  the  period  when  the  towns  were 
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building  and  fitting  their  vessels.  The  commis¬ 
sions  were  issued  to  private  individuals,  who  re¬ 
ceived  as  recompense  for  their  services  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  illicit  cargoes  and  smuggling  craft 
captured,  so  that  the  vessels  were  in  effect  priva¬ 
teers  against  the  smugglers.  In  addition,  the  few 
state  war  vessels  were  transferred  to  coast  guard 
service  and  in  the  orders  issued  to  Captain  Wm. 
Nott  of  the  state  sloop-of-war  Guilford  on  May  15, 
1799,  he  was  instructed  to  cruise  on  the  Sound  and 
“make  himself  a  terror  to  enemy  ships  and  smug¬ 
glers.” 

One  can  almost  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  smug¬ 
gling  by  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  and  while,  in  those  days,  the  Treasury  ac¬ 
counts  were  most  involved  and  difficult  to  untangle, 
the  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
import  duties  amounted  to.  Thus,  for  the  year 
1795,  the  total  customs  receipts  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $4,399,472,  in  round  figures. 

In  1800  it  had  risen  to  $  9,080,932 


1805  .  12,936,487 

1816  .  36,806,874 

1820  .  15,005,612 

1821  .  13,004,447 

1824  .  17,878,325 

1826  .  23,325,475 


While  other  causes,  such  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  other  events  had  some  bearing 
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upon  the  sudden  rise  of  three  times  the  receipts 
from  1805  to  1816,  it  was  due  in  great  part  to  the 
cessation  of  smuggling  at  that  time,  while  the  sud¬ 
den  and  deplorable  decrease  of  twenty  millions  in 
the  following  five  years  was  coincident  with  the 
greatest  prevalence  of  smugglers  on  our  coasts. 
By  1825  smuggling  was  being  suppressed  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  was  in  sight. 

With  no  legitimate  reason  for  smuggling,  the 
law-abiding  citizens  no  longer  encouraged  nor 
winked  at  the  trade,  and  the  government  made  rap¬ 
id  headway  in  suppressing  the  smugglers.  Just 
what  it  cost  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say,  for 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  our  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  were  far  from  being  the  clear  and 
concise  compilations  that  they  are  today.  Customs, 
coastguard,  naval  and  many  other  items  were 
mixed  or  consolidated  and  there  was  no  detailed 
tabulation  or  itemization  of  expenses.  But  that 
it  was  an  expensive  undertaking  to  wipe  out  the 
smugglers  and  safeguard  the  revenues  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  and  the  results  are  evident  if  we  exam¬ 
ple  the  daily  papers  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  and  countless  other  ports,  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  when  smuggling  was  on  its  de¬ 
cline.* 

*It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
causes  of  British  and  Colonial  smuggling  were  quite  distinct,  and 
while  the  conditions  in  the  two  countries  were  dissimilar,  yet,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  development  of  smuggling,  its  rise,  its  decline  and 
fall  were  almost  coincident  in*  the  two  countries. 
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In  these  there  are  numberless  items  such  as  the 
few  following-;  terse,  matter-of-fact  entries,  evi¬ 
dently  considered  as  everyday  matters  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  almost  as  inconspicuous  as  present-day  no¬ 
tices  of  violators  of  traffic  laws  who  are  arrested 
and  penalized. 

Under  date  of  June  1st,  1823,  the  following  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  Baltimore  paper: 

“The  brigantine  SPRAY  of  Norfolk,  seized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  cruiser  THESPIS  on  the  19th,  Ult.,  was  sold  at  auction 
by  the  United  States  Marshall  yesterday  at  2  p.  m.,  with  all 
gear,  fittings,  etc.,  for  the  sum  of  $11,000.50.  The  confiscated 
cargo  of  tobacco,  silk,  spirits,  et  cetera,  will  be  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder  on  the  15th  of  this  month  at  10  a.  m.” 

Under  date  of  August  14th  of  the  same  year 
(1823)  we  find  the  following  item  under  “Maritime 
Intelligence”  in  the  “Star”: 

“In  the  United  States  Court  yesterday  John  Skipworth,  Hen¬ 
ry  Carter  and  Norman  Garrison,  alleged  owners  of  the  schooner 
JANE  of  Baltimore,  which  was  seized  some  weeks  since  off 
The  Capes,  were  placed  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  smuggling.” 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  same  paper  reported 
the  conviction  of  Skipworth  and  Carter;  Garrison 
being  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  further 
states  that  “Captain  Edmund  Jackson,  master  of 
the  smuggling  schooner  JANE  of  Baltimore,”  had 
been  placed  on  trial  along  with  five  members  of 
the  schooner’s  crew. 

In  a  Norfolk  paper  of  January  24th,  1821,  the 
seizure  of  the  schooner  STARLIGHT  was  record- 
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ed.  In  the  same  paper,  under  date  of  February, 
1824  is  an  item  regarding  the  capture  of  the  hem- 
aphrodite  brig  FLEETWING  and  under  date  of 
April  16th,  1825,  is  a  list  of  the  contraband  seized 
by  the  customs  from  small  boats  attempting  to  land 
it  from  the  “Pinkie”  THREE  PARTNERS, 
r  Even  the  New  England  papers  of  that  period  of¬ 
ten  contained  items  regarding  smugglers  and  their 
vessels,  and  in  a  Boston  Advertiser  of  November 
16th,  1821,  the  trial  of  some  eight  smugglers  is 
reported. 

In  various  issues  of  the  “Sailors’  Magazine” 
there  are  also  records  of  the  seizures  of  smuggling 
craft,  the  confiscation  of  contraband  and  the  trials 
of  smugglers.  But  it  was  only  when  the  smugglers 
escaped  after  an  exciting  chase,  or  were  captured 
after  a  lively  engagement,  or  when  there  was  some 
unusual  or  particularly  interesting  event  connected 
with  the  affair, — “good  copy”  as  a  reporter  would 
put  it, —  that  the  papers  of  the  time  printed  any 
details  or  information  of  interest  or  value. 

Of  course  the  smugglers  did  not  haunt  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  seaboard — if  they  had  they 
could  never  have  been  suppressed,  for  there  are 
many  long  stretches  which,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  running  contraband. 
Much  of  the  coast  is  rockbound,  forbidding  and 
without  harbors  or  safe  anchorages.  There  are 
vast  areas  of  sand  dunes  with  treacherous,  shifting 
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bars  and  shoals  where  a  vessel  is  in  constant  jeop¬ 
ardy.  There  are  salt  marshes  and  muddy  shores 
devoid  of  settlements  and  habitations  where,  even 
if  a  cargo  were  landed,  it  could  not  be  transported 
to  a  market.  But  also  there  are  innumerable  coves, 
harbors,  bays,  deep  creeks  and  estuaries;  rivers  and 
islets,  which  present  ideal  conditions  to  the  smug¬ 
gling  fraternity.  The  Maine  coast  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  these  gentry.  Massachusetts  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard’s  Bay  was  another. 
Long  Island  Sound,  with  its  innumerable  inlets  and 
coves  and  its  deserted  islands,  was  quite  famous 
as  a  smugglers’  paradise,  while  most  frequented 
of  all  were  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  extensive 
sounds  and  inlets  of  the  Carolinas. 

To  watch  and  guard  all  these  was  a  Herculean, 
an  impossible  task  for  the  revenue  officers,  and  our 
fleet  of  revenue  cutters  and  coast  guard  boats  were 
kept  ceaselessly  busy  year  in  year  out.  Many 
smugglers  and  smuggling  craft  were  captured;  in¬ 
numerable  cargoes  of  contraband  were  seized,  but 
with  little  result.  For  every  smuggler  caught  a 
score  got  by  and  landed  cargoes  for,  just  as  our  en¬ 
tire  “dry”  fleet  and  our  customs  force  cannot  cope 
with  the  rum  runners  of  today,  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  past  found  it  a  hopeless  task  to  prevent 
contraband  from  being  landed,  and  so  centered  its 
efforts  on  those  localities  most  favored  by  the 
smugglers. 
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And  it  was  due  rather  to  outside  causes  than  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  officials  that  smuggling  on  our 
coasts  diminished  and  the  smugglers  gradually  died 
out  or  disappeared.  The  telegraph,  railway  trains, 
rapid  means  of  transportation,  and  the  supplanting 
of  sail  by  steam,  all  contributed  to  the  result.  Then 
came  the  Civil  War  and  many  of  the  smugglers, 
who  were  thoroughly  honorable  and  intensely  pa¬ 
triotic  men  in  all  matters  aside  from  smuggling, 
joined  the  armies  or  the  navies  of  North  or  South, 
or  turned  their  talents  and  their  vessels  to  blockade 
running. 

Thoroughly  familiar  as  they  were  with  every 
inch  of  the  coasts  where  they  had  plied  their  trade; 
possessing  the  fastest  of  vessels;  in  command  of 
men  thoroughly  trained  as  sailors;  reckless,  brave 
and  adventurous,  the  smugglers  were  most  valu¬ 
able  adjuncts  to  the  Federal  or  Confederate  forces. 
They  made  excellent  pilots,  good  commanders, 
splendid  fighters  and  in  many  cases  were  given 
commissions  as  privateers.  They  were  thoroughly 
organized  and  had  innumerable  friends  ashore,  for 
like  their  fellows  of  the  French  and  English  coasts 
and  the  Baratarians,  in  fact  like  smugglers  of  all 
lands,  they  were  regarded  as  benefactors  and 
heroes,  rather  than  as  criminals,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  localities  where  they  carried  on  their  trade. 
As  a  result,  they  were  ever  cognizant  of  matters 
ashore  as  well  as  afloat,  and  the  very  conditions 
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which  had  enabled  them  to  defy  the  government 
made  them  valuable  in  aiding  it. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  smugglers 
never  regained  their  past  prestige.  To  be  sure  a 
few  continued  to  ply  their  trade;  smuggling  in  a 
sporadic  way  went  on  and  is  still  going  on,  but  the 
dashing,  dare-devil,  picturesque  smuggler  with  his 
fast  vessel,  his  crew  of  piratical  rascals,  his  thous¬ 
and  and  one  accomplices  ashore,  and  his  vast  or¬ 
ganization,  passed  away  forever  as  far  as  our  At¬ 
lantic  coast  was  concerned. 

But  he  did  not  pass  without  leaving  his  imprint 
on  our  history  and  our  shipping.  The  famous  Bal¬ 
timore  clippers  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
smuggling  industry;  many  settlements  that  have 
since  grown  to  important  communities  had  their 
beginning  as  smugglers’  havens  and  resorts;  many 
of  our  leading  industries  were  the  result  of  smug¬ 
gling,  and  the  seamanship,  the  skill  of  our  coast¬ 
wise  pilots,  and  many  other  factors  that  helped 
build  up  our  post-war  merchant  marine,  were  due 
in  great  measure  to  smuggling  and  the  chase  of 
smugglers.  Many  a  young  officer  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  running  down  the  swift  smug¬ 
gling  vessels  became,  in  later  years,  a  prominent 
naval  officer,  and  many  a  smuggler  captain  later 
turned  his  talents  to  account  and  raced  our  gallant 
clipper  ships  across  the  Atlantic. 

Smuggling  along  our  coasts  was  a  very  different 
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matter  from  smuggling  along  the  shores  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  or  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
West  Indies.  There,  in  circumscribed  waters  with 
only  a  few  miles  of  sea  separating  two  countries,  the 
smugglers  could  act  as  their  own  cargo  carriers 
even  in  comparatively  small  craft.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  those  localities  adjoining  Canada  or 
Mexico  or  the  West  Indies,  it  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  smugglers  along  our  coasts  to  transport 
their  contraband  from  overseas  to  our  seaboard. 
To  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  open  ocean  re¬ 
quired  a  large,  well  found  ship  and  large  vessels 
were  not  adapted  to  smuggling.  They  could  not 
enter  the  tiny  coves  and  inlets  that  afforded  the 
smugglers  refuge,  they  could  not  hope  to  escape 
notice,  and  to  surreptitiously  land  a  ship’s  full  car¬ 
go  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of  even  the  most 
daring  and  accomplished  smuggler.  For  their  pur¬ 
poses  small  light  draught  vessels  were  essential. 
Craft  that  could  dart  into  some  narrow,  shallow 
estuary  or  creek;  that  could  find  safe  anchorage  in 
an  obscure  cove  or  bay;  that  were  small  enough  to 
hide  behind  a  wooded  islet  or  point;  that  could  be 
moored  among  the  coastwise  vessels  in  a  harbor 
without  exciting  comment,  and  that,  withal,  were 
exceedingly  swift  and  handy”  and  could  outsail 
and  outpoint  the  revenue  cutters  which  were 
themselves  noted  for  their  speed  and  sailing  qual¬ 
ities. 
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And  in  the  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
smugglers  to  secure  vessels  that  could  show  a  clean 
pair  of  heels  to  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  the 
equally  ceaseless  effort  of  the  government  to  build 
craft  that  could  overhaul  any  suspicious  sail  sight¬ 
ed,  a  wonderful  impetus  was  given  to  ship  building 
and  the  designing  of  swift  sailing  craft.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  vessels  were  ever  built  that  were  the 
equals  of  the  Baltimore  clippers,  and  it  was  these 
vessels,  sharp-prowed,  low,  with  lean,  graceful 
lines  speaking  eloquently  of  speed;  with  raking, 
tapering,  lofty  masts  and  wide  spreading  spars 
capable  of  bearing  a  perfect  cloud  of  canvas,  that 
were  the  originals  of  the  “long,  low,  rakish” 
schooner  of  piratical  fiction,  although  no  pirate 
ever  saw  or  used  one.  In  rig  they  were  usually 
brigs,  brigantines,  hemaphrodite  brigs  or  topsail 
schooners,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  just  what  these  rigs  were  and  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  them.  The  brig  was  a  two-masted 
vessel  carrying  square  sails  on  both  masts.  The 
brigantine  was,  to  a  landsman’s  eyes,  much  the 
same  but  carried  a  fore  and  aft  mainsail  and  only 
one  square  sail  on  the  mainmast.  The  hemaphro¬ 
dite  brig  carried  a  fully  square  rigged  foremast 
and  a  fore  and  aft  rigged  mainmast,  while  the  top¬ 
sail  schooner  was  fore  and  aft  rigged  on  both  masts 
but  carried  square-crossed  yards, — topsail  and  top¬ 
gallant  sail,  on  the  foremast,  and  a  gaff  topsail  on 
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the  mainmast.  In  later  years,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  brig  has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
seas,  the  brigs  so  called  being  much  like  the  old 
brigantines,  and  the  former  hemaphrodite  brig  be¬ 
coming  a  brigantine  in  ordinary  parlance,  while 
the  topsail  schooner,  except  in  certain  restricted 
localities,  has  given  place  to  the  fore  and  aft 
schooner  so  familiar  on  our  coasts. 

Few  of  these  old  smugglers’  vessels,  or  in  fact 
any  of  the  brigs,  brigantines  or  schooners  of  their 
time  were  over  one  hundred  tons  burden,  about  the 
size  of  a  Gloucester  fishing  smack,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  far  smaller  and  often  no  larger  than  the 
almost  equally  famous  luggers,  the  favorite  craft  of 
the  British  and  French  smugglers. 

But  a  seaworthy  craft  of  even  fifty  tons  can 
quite  safely  navigate  the  Atlantic  if  need  be,  and 
it  was  not  so  much  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  doing 
so,  as  more  logical  and  economic  reasons  that 
caused  our  coastal  smugglers  to  confine  their  cruis¬ 
ing  to  territorial  waters.  To  voyage  to  Europe  and 
return  meant  many  weeks  or  months  of  wasted 
time,  and  smuggling  was  a  get  rich  quick  scheme 
wherein  the  quicker  one  worked  the  more  riches  one 
accumulated.  Like  piracy,  smuggling  was  as  a 
rule  a  short  career  and  a  merry  one,  and  while  now 
and  then  a  smuggler  escaped  the  law  for  a  long 
time  and  became  quite  notorious,  as  a  rule  they 
either  retired  on  their  winnings  or  ended  their  ac- 
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tivities  in  jail  or  prison,  after  a  meteoric  career  of 
running  contraband.  So,  instead  of  using  their 
own  swift  craft  in  which  to  cross  to  another  con¬ 
tinent  and  transport  their  contraband  to  their  de¬ 
sired  destination,  the  American  smugglers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Carolina 
sounds,  let  regular  ocean-going,  plodding  merchant 
ships  do  the  heavy  work  and  confined  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  running  the  contraband  goods  ashore. 

Naturally  this  meant  that  the  captains  of  the 
merchantmen  must  be  in  collusion  with  the  smug¬ 
glers  and,  far  too  often,  this  was  the  case.  Of 
course  no  honest  merchant  skipper  would  stoop  to 
this.  He  had  not  only  his  reputation  but  his  ship 
to  consider,  for  if  once  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
confederate  of  the  smugglers  and  was  caught,  his 
career  as  an  honest  seaman  would  be  over  and  his 
vessel  confiscated.  But  there  were  plenty  of  mer¬ 
chantmen  who  were  not  only  willing  to  add  many 
an  “honest”  penny  to  their  meagre  earnings  by  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  the  smugglers,  but  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  in  their  employment  and  pay.  And  very 
clever  indeed  were  both  the  smugglers  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  skippers  in  laying  their  plans  so  as  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  the  true  relationship  being  suspected 
or  established. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  and 
f‘sailing  instructions”  between  the  owner  and  mas- 
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ter  of  a  famous  smuggling  schooner,  the  VISION, 
of  York,  Maryland: 

“First — In  consideration  of  buying  the  schooner  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  money  to  pay  the  first  months  wages,  you  are  to 
command  her. 

Second — You  are  to  be  guided  bye  my  experiense  and  direc¬ 
tions  and  wee  are  too  share  equal  prophets. 

Third — You  are  to  cruize  in  the  baye  and  waite  for  the  ship 
Johanna  which  will  lay  to  on  her  way  up  to  signalize ;  if  in  the 
day  bye  a  red  flag  with  a  white  cross ;  and  in  the  night  by  a  white 
lanthron  at  her  fore  and  a  red  lanthron  at  her  mizzen. 

Fourth — When  you  see  the  signal  you  are  to  run  near  her 
in  the  day  and  show  in  answer  a  red  flag  with  a  white  cross  at 
your  main,  and  keep  in  sight  untill  dark,  when  you  will  see  that 
the  coast  is  clear,  no  cruizer  in  sight,  and  boarde  her  and  take 
in  your  load  with  as  great  expedition  as  possible;  but  if  you 
discover  the  signals  in  night  you  are  to  run  for  her  and  boarde 
her  at  once ;  and  you  are  therefore,  in  no  case  to  run  beyonde 
the  capes  of  the  baye,  lest  the  shippe  should  slip  in  paste  you 
and  our  chance  is  lost.  * 

Fifth — You  will,  on  gettinge  the  silkes  and  boxes  of  cigars, 
linen  and  wynes  on  board,  run  directly  for  the  river  mouthe  and 
stande  up  for  the  wharf  in  the  rear  of  the  taverne,  if  you  see 
all  dark  and  no  vessel  in  the  waye ;  but  if  you  see  a  light  in  the 
little  belle  turrette  of  the  inne,  you  will  stande  out  again  and 
keep  at  a  distance  untill  the  light  is  changed  for  a  blue  one,  when 
you  will  run  boldly  in. 

Six — In  no  case  are  your  men  to  come  on  shore  nor  leave 
the  vessel  untill  they  are  discharged. 

Seven — This  contracte  shall  be  in  force  one  year  from  this 
day.” 

The  VISION  had  been  pretty  closely  watched  by 
the  revenue  officers  for  some  time,  for  she  bore  the 
earmarks  of  being  other  than  she  purported  to  be. 
She  carried  two  long  eighteen  pounder  guns,  her 
crew  was  large  for  a  peaceful  coaster  or  trader, 
and  she  showed  no  signs  of  lading  cargo  or  of  seek¬ 
ing  freight.  So,  when  under  cover  of  darkness  the 
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schooner  slipped  down  the  bay  on  her  way  to  meet 
the  incoming1  ship,  a  revenue  cutter,  or  cruiser  as 
the  craft  were  then  called,  was  not  long  in  following 
her  from  Baltimore.  This  vessel  was  the  speedi¬ 
est  in  Chesapeake  waters,  for  the  officials  well, 
knew  that  the  VISION,  which  by  the  way  had 
been  built  by  the  government  as  a  revenue  craft  for 
running  down  smugglers  in  Pimlico  Sound  but 
had  been  discarded  as  of  too  great  draught  and  had 
been  purchased  at  public  auction  by  the  smuggling 
band,  was  as  fast  or  faster  than  any  craft  in  the  bay. 

But  the  revenue  officers  had  no  desire  to  overhaul 
the  suspicious  looking  schooner  too  early  in  the 
game.  If  those  on  the  VISION  were,  as  surmised, 
on  smuggling  bent,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cruiser’s 
sails  would  put  them  on  their  guard,  for  her  rig,  that 
of  a  brigantine,  was  unmistakable  and  every  smug¬ 
gler  along  the  coast  could  recognize  her  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  royals  above  the  horizon.  Hence 
the  cruiser  kept  well  in  the  rear,  with  upper  sails 
furled  to  escape  identification,  and  merely  keeping 
the  VISION’S  lofty  spars  in  sight  from  the  mast¬ 
head.  Then,  when  off  the  Capes,  a  small  boat  was 
sighted,  heading  in  toward  the  land,  and,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  it  had  put  off  from  the  VISION,  the  cutter 
ran  down  to  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  pilot  boat  from 
the  lighthouse,  and  the  weather-beaten  occupant  re¬ 
plied,  in  answer  to  the  officers’  questions,  that  he 
had  just  left  the  schooner  which  he  had  piloted  out. 
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The  vessel,  he  declared,  was  a  craft  built  in  Balti¬ 
more  for  Cuba,  where  she  was  to  act  as  a  coast 
guard  boat,  and  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  that 
island. 

This  seemed  very  plausible,  but  the  commander 
of  the  cruiser  noticed  that  the  VISION  was  head¬ 
ing  eastward.  The  pilot,  however, — who  it  trans¬ 
pired  later  was  in  collusion  with  the  smugglers, — 
explained  this  by  stating  that  he  had  heard  the 
schooner’s  captain  speak  of  sending  a  message  back 
by  an  incoming  ship  and  that,  doubtless,  he  was 
laying  a  course  to  meet  one. 

Although  these  ready  explanations  served  some¬ 
what  to  allay  the  officers  suspicions,  for  it  account¬ 
ed  for  the  arms  and  large  crew  of  the  schooner, 
still  they  felt  sure  that  there  was  something  not  al¬ 
together  open  and  above  board  about  the  speedy 
craft  which  had  now  vanished  below  the  horizon, 
and  once  more  they  started  in  chase. 

Meanwhile  the  VISION  had  sighted  the  JO¬ 
HANNA,  and  realizing  she  was  being  followed  by 
the  revenue  cutter,  her  commander  had  altered  his 
plans  to  meet  conditions.  Hoisting  the  United 
States  revenue  flag,  he  ran  down  to  the  incoming 
merchantman,  and  hailing  the  captain,  ordered  him 
to  lay  to.  Then,  the  red  flag  with  the  white  cross 
was  run  up,  and  the  skipper  of  the  JOHANNA 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  ostensible  cruis¬ 
er  was  the  smuggling  craft  he  was  expecting.  Be- 
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ing  a  quick-witted  fellow  he  grasped  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  reason  for  this  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  smuggler,  and  as  the  latter  reached  his  decks, 
where  curious  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew 
were  gathered  about,  he  greeted  him  as  if  he  were 
a  revenue  officer. 

“I  understand  that  you  have  goods  abroad  which 
are  not  on  the  manifest,”  said  the  smuggler,  so  that 
all  could  hear.  “It  is  my  duty  to  seize  these  and 
place  them  aboard  the  schooner.” 

Then,  entering  the  cabin  with  the  captain,  he  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  few  words  that  a  real  cutter  was  fol¬ 
lowing  in  his  wake,  and  that  he  had  adopted  this 
ruse  of  posing  as  a  government  officer  in  order  to 
provide  an  alibi  for  the  skipper  of  the  JOHANNA 
when,  as  most  certainly  would  happen,  the  revenue 
cutter  overhauled  him  and  asked  questions.  Very 
rapidly  the  “silkes  and  boxes  of  cigars,  linen  and 
wynes”  on  board  were  transferred  to  the  VISION, 
and  the  latter’s  commander  duly  handed  the  JO¬ 
HANNA’S  captain  a  receipt  for  the  “confiscated” 
goods.  By  the  time  this  was  done  the  cruiser  was 
in  plain  sight  and  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  was 
surging  towards  the  two  vessels. 

Through  their  glasses,  the  revenue  officers  could 
clearly  see  that  cargo  was  being  transferred  from 
the  ship  to  the  schooner,  and  efforts  were  re¬ 
doubled  to  reach  the  scene  before  the  schooner 
could  get  away.  But  before  they  were  within  can- 
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non  shot,  the  VISION’S  yards  were  swung,  her 
immense  sails  filled,  and  like  a  racing  yacht  she 
darted  seaward.  For  an  instant  the  officers  on  the 
cutter  hesitated.  Should  they  chase  the  schooner 
or  overhaul  the  ship  which,  they  now  felt  assured, 
was  in  league  with  the  smugglers?  Then  to  their 
amazement  a  signal  of  distress  fluttered  to  the  JO¬ 
HANNA’S  masthead,  and  the  merchantman  head¬ 
ed  for  the  cruiser.  Scarcely  knowing  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  at  this  unlooked  for  manoeuvre  the  cutter  ran 
alongside  the  JOHANNA  and  hailed  her. 

“We  have  just  been  boarded  by  that  cutter  run¬ 
ning  out,”  bellowed  the  ship’s  skipper  to  the  officers 
on  the  government  craft.  “They  claimed  I  had 
goods  not  on  my  manifest  and  confiscated  them.  I 
wish  to  ask  if  that  is  customary  or  legal?” 

“It  certainly  is  not,”  shouted  back  the  officer  of 
the  cutter.  “You  have  been  robbed.” 

A  volley  of  oaths  came  across  the  narrow  stretch 
of  intervening  water  from  the  skipper  of  the  JO¬ 
HANNA.  But  the  revenue  officers  scarcely  heard 
the  righteously  wrathful  expletives  of  the  supposed 
yictim  of  the  daring  holdup.  That  he  was  an  inno¬ 
cent  dupe  they  never  doubted,  and  under  full  sail 
the  cutter  went  tearing  after  the  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  schooner.  More  intent  than  ever  were  the  of¬ 
ficials  on  capturing  her,  for  they  were  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  instead  of  a  smuggler  she  was  nothing 
less  than  a  pirate.  But  had  not  Fate  intervened  it 
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is  doubtful  if  the  VISION  ever  would  have  been 
overhauled  or  its  smuggling  days  ended.  Realizing 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  bay 
and  reach  his  destination  without  being  captured, 
now  that  his  true  character  was  known,  the  smug¬ 
gler  again  altered  his  plans,  and  as  darkness  fell, 
hauled  his  schooner  into  the  wind  and  headed  for 
Cape  Henry  with  the  intention  of  putting  into 
Hampton  Roads,  expecting,  as  duly  happened,  that 
the  cutter  would  continue  on,  when  the  VISION 
could  double  on  her  tracks  and  return  to  York  and 
land  the  contraband  in  safety. 

In  utter  darkness,  showing  no  lights,  the  schoon¬ 
er  worked  in  towards  the  Roads,  until  with  a  jar 
and  crash  that  threw  men  from  their  feet  and  car¬ 
ried  the  foremast  with  spars  and  rigging  over  the 
bows,  the  VISION  ran  hard  and  fast  upon  a 
treacherous  shoal. 

When  day  dawned  the  people  ashore  looked 
forth  to  see  a  waterlogged,  pathetic  looking  wreck 
of  what  had  been  a  speedy  clipper,  but  not  a  soul 
was  on  board.  The  smugglers  had  lost  no  time 
in  taking  to  their  boats,  and  though  her  comman¬ 
der,  as  well  as  the  pilot  and  the  skipper  of  the  JO¬ 
HANNA,  were  eventually  brought  to  justice 
through  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
cutter,  it  was  a  kinked  lead-line  and  a  faulty  com¬ 
pass  that  should  have  been  given  all  the  credit  for 
their  capture. 
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Of  course  such  organized  smuggling  bands  with 
large  vessels  at  their  disposal  and  with  agents  a- 
broad  and  confederates  everywhere,  were  not  num¬ 
erous.  Large  sums  of  money  were  necessary  to 
buy  and  operate  such  craft  and  to  bribe  ship  mas¬ 
ters  and  officials,  and  while  the  returns  from  smug¬ 
gling  on  a  wholesale  scale  were  enormous,  still  it 
was  far  safer  to  smuggle  in  a  small  way  and  the  bulk 
of  the  bay  and  sound  smuggling  was  carried  on  by 
fishermen,  coasters,  bumboatmen  and  other  hum¬ 
ble  seamen.  These  fellows  would  run  alongside  of 
incoming  ships,  receive  goods  that  had  not  been  en¬ 
tered  on  manifests  or  bill-of-lading,  and  which  the 
captains  intended  for  the  smugglers,  and  with  their 
contraband  concealed  under  loads  of  hay,  fish,  lum¬ 
ber  or  what-not,  would  put  into  obscure  ports  or 
harbors  and  land  their  goods.  Just  as  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  overhaul  and  search  every  small  launch  or 
fishing  or  pleasure  boat  today  and  thus  put  an  ef¬ 
fective  end  to  liquor  smuggling,  so,  with  a  far  smal¬ 
ler  force  of  men  and  fewer  vessels,  the  government 
of  a  century  ago  found  it  impossible  to  stop  this 
petty  smuggling  along  our  coasts. 

And  no  matter  how  strong  suspicion  and  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  might  be,  a  man  could  not  be  con¬ 
victed  of  smuggling  or  a  ship  seized  as  a  smuggler 
unless  taken  red-handed  or  unless  contraband  was 
found  aboard  a  vessel. 

Many  a  smuggler  escaped  by  destroying  the  evi- 
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dence  when  hard  pressed,  and  many  were  the  clev¬ 
er  ruses  by  which  they  baffled  the  revenue  officers 
when  it  appeared  as  if  capture  and  conviction  were 
certain. 

In  Long  Island  Sound  and  Fisher’s  Island  Sound 
smugglers  at  one  time  were  both  numerous  and 
successful,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  stamp 
them  out.  On  one  occasion  a  cutter  sighted  a  large 
sloop  acting  in  a  most  suspicious  manner  off  Little 
Gull  Island,  and  at  once  started  in  pursuit.  The 
sloop  was,  however,  a  fast  sailer,  and  as  always,  a 
stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  for  hour  after  hour 
the  two  vessels  sped  up  Long  Island  Sound,  the 
cutter  gaining  inch  by  inch  on  the  smuggler  as 
Faulkner’s  Island  was  approached.  Then,  sudden¬ 
ly  shifting  her  helm,  the  sloop  bore  in  towards 
shore,  threading  her  way  between  the  innumerable 
reefs  and  submerged  rocks  and  heading  for  the 
Thimble  Islands,  a  group  of  over  one  hundred 
rocks  and  wooded  islets  with  narrow  channels  be¬ 
tween.  Unable  to  follow  through  the  dangerous 
shoal  waters,  the  cutter  ran  in  as  closely  as  she 
dared,  sent  a  charge  of  round  shot  hurtling  after 
the  daring  sloop  and,  realizing  that  sooner  or  later 
the  sloop  must  emerge  from  among  the  islands, 
hove-to,  and  lowering  a  boat  filled  with  armed  men, 
sent  it  in  to  ferret  out  the  smuggler.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  her.  She  was  anchored  safely 
between  two  of  the  islands,  her  sails  furled,  her 
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crew  idling  on  deck,  and  no  slightest  objection  was 
made  when  the  revenue  officers  boarded  her. 

But  not  a  single  item  of  contraband  was  on  board. 
She  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  honest 
coasting  sloop  which  had  merely  put  into  a  con¬ 
venient  anchorage  for  a  time,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  she  had  not  had  time  to  send  her  contraband 
ashore  and  let  the  boats  return.  Of  course  there 
was  a  chance  that  shore  boats  had  met  her  and  had 
transferred  the  cargo,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  this  could  have  been  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  time  that  had  elapsed.  No  boats  could  be 
found  on  their  way  to  the  land  and  nothing  could 
be  discovered  ashore.  Though  morally  certain 
that  the  sloop  was  a  smuggler;  though  the  officers 
had  seen  her  hail  and  run  alongside  a  brig  the  day 
previous,  and  though  all  her  actions,  in  trying  to 
escape  the  cutter  and  in  running  the  gauntlet  of 
reefs  to  her  anchorage,  spoke  eloquently  of  dishon¬ 
est  business  afoot,  yet  the  disgruntled  officers 
could  do  nothing. 

Not  until  long  afterwards  was  it  discovered  that 
her  contraband  cargo  of  liquor  had  been  safely  re¬ 
posing  on  the  bottom  of  the  little  harbor,  several 
fathoms  beneath  the  feet  of  the  inquisitive  revenue 
officers,  and  secured  to  the  anchor  cable  by  a  line 
bent  to  the  hawser  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Bundled  hastily  into  a  spare  sail  and  se¬ 
curely  lashed,  the  valuable  wines,  brandies  and  gin 
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had  been  lowered  over  the  side  whence,  merely  by 
hauling  in  the  slack  of  the  anchor  cable  and  clapping 
a  tackle  onto  the  line  attached  to  it,  the  contraband 
could  be  hoisted  aboard  as  soon  as  the  coast  was 
clear. 

Very  often,  too,  contraband  that  was  not  injured 
by  immersion,  especially  liquors,  would  be  dropped 
overboard  with  a  buoy  attached  by  some  incoming 
ship,  to  be  picked  up  later  by  the  smugglers  when 
no  revenue  officers  were  near.  Many  times  also, 
cargoes  were  secreted  on  desolate  out-of-the-way 
spots, — buried  in  the  sand  or  hidden  in  caves,  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 

♦ 

dispose  of  the  contraband,  and  unquestionably,, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  tales  of  buried  pirate  treasure 
along  our  coasts,  as  well  as  the  few  caches  which 
have  been  found,  had  their  origin  in  smugglers’ 
contraband  and  not  in  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  free¬ 
booters.  Pirates  as  a  whole  were  not  a  saving  lot  ; 
they  spent  their  gold  and  disposed  of  their  loot 
as  fast  as  they  took  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
pirate  ever  buried  a  dollar’s  worth  of  treasure  for 
future  reference.  But  a  fisherman,  a  clam  digger, 
any  one  chancing  to  see  a  mysterious  vessel  stand¬ 
ing  off  the  shore  with  a  boat  drawn  upon  the  beach 
and  dim  figures  bearing  boxes  and  bales  across  the 
rocks  or  sand  at  dead  of  night,  would  at  once  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  pirates  burying 
their  blood-stained  treasure,  even  though  in  reality 
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they  were  no  such  dare-devil,  reckless  rascals,  but 
merely  cowardly  smugglers,  petty  sneakthieves  of 
the  sea,  secreting  their  contraband  until  such  time 
as  they  could  dispose  of  it  safely  and  advantage¬ 
ously. 

And  no  doubt,  many  times  such  opportunities 
never  arrived.  The  smugglers  would  be  captured 
and  sentenced;  they  would  be  cooling  their  heels 
in  prison  while  the  boxes  and  bales  lay  rotting  in 
their  hiding  places,  or,  finding  themselves  hard 
pressed,  would  betake  themselves  to  far  distant 
spots,  abandoning  their  cached  goods  to  fate.  Then 
years  later,  some  one  by  chance  would  find  the  de¬ 
caying  remnants  of  barrels,  cases  and  casks,  mil¬ 
dewed  and  worthless  silks  and  cloth,  perhaps  a  few 
trinkets  and  jewels,  a  rusty  flintlock  pistol  or  two, 
and  at  once  the  wild  tale  of  Captain  Kidd’s  treas¬ 
ure  would  be  spread. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BRITISH  SMUGGLERS 

THE  history  of  the  smugglers  of  the  British 
Isles  goes  back  to  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
and  no  man  can  say  when  or  where  they  had  their 
origin.  But  it  is  known  that  there  were  import 
duties  imposed  on  various  articles  when  Britain 
was  a  colony  of  Rome,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
every  small  boat  arriving  at  Billingsgate  was  taxed 
a  half-penny  and  every  larger  craft  one  penny.  It 
was  not  until  long  after  this  that  smuggling  in  Eng¬ 
land  became  of  any  great  importance,  however,  and 
then  it  was  the  smuggling  of  goods  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  instead  of  into  it,  that  was  carried  on  by  the 
wholesale  and  by  organized  bands  of  smugglers. 
These  men,  who  were  known  as  “Owlers”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  nocturnal  proclivities,  were  interested 
in  running  but  one  commodity, — wool.  Why  men 
should  have  risked  life  and  liberty  to  run  cargoes  of 
wool  out  of  England  may  appear  a  bit  strange,  until 
we  delve  into  history  and  learn  something  of  the 
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conditions  and  causes  that  were  the  primary  reasons 
of  making  England  the  headquarters  of  the  most 
desperate  and  ruffianly  smugglers  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloth,  the  government  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
raw  wool,  which  was  a  most  excellent  thing  for  the 
weavers  but  most  unfortunate  and  unfair  to  the 
wool  growers.  As  the  latter  could  not  find  a  for¬ 
eign  market  for  their  fleeces,  they  were  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers  who  could  fix 
the  price  of  wool  to  suit  themselves.  As  a  result, 
the  growers  could  only  manage  to  make  a  livelihood 
by  selling  a  small  portion  of  their  product,  and,  in 
consequence,  vast  accumulations  of  wool  were 
stored,  many  of  the  sheep  raisers  being  overbur¬ 
dened  with  the  shearings  of  three  to  five  years.  And 
just  across  the  channel,  in  France  and  Holland,  the 
people  were  literally  crying  for  raw  wool  and  were 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  it.  Here  then,  was  a 
tremendous  temptation,  and  despite  the  penalty  of 
death,  made  and  provided  for  anyone  exporting 
wool  from  England,  the  “Owlers”  or  “Caterpillars” 
came  into  existence,  and  smuggled  vast  quantities 
of  the  contraband  wool  out  of  Britain.  The  princi¬ 
pal  headquarters  of  these  men  was  Romney  Marsh, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rye,  where  the  tortuous  creeks 
and  tidal  streams,  the  dykes  and  desolate  country, 
afforded  the  best  of  opportunities  for  the  smug¬ 
glers,  while  the  channel  at  that  point  was  at  its  nar- 
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rowest  and  hence  could  be  the  most  readily  and 
quickly  crossed. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  “stealing  wool  out  of  England”  as  it 
was  called,  but  with  little  result,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  extremity  jumped  wildly  from  one  law 
to  another.  In  1276  the  prohibition  as  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool  was  altered  and  an  export  duty 
of  three  pence  a  pound  imposed,  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  prohibitive.  In  1298  the  export  tax  was 
raised  to  six  pence  the  pound,  or  one-third  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  wool.  In  1331  Winchelsea,  Chichester 
and  thirteen  other  ports,  were  named  by  law  as 
ports  whence  wool  could  be  legally  shipped  abroad, 
but,  with  a  joker  in  the  law,  to  the  effect  that  such 
exports  must  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  shillings  on  a  sack 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  weight. 
In  1337  the  exportation  was  again  prohibited  and 
the  most  stringent  laws  passed,  among  others  one 
providing  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for  any 
person  using  or  wearing  clothing  not  made  from 
English  woven  cloth.  But  the  more  stringent  the 
laws  and  the  greater  the  government’s  efforts  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  wool  abroad,  the  greater  were 
the  inducements  to  smuggle  it  out  of  England,  and 
rapidly  the  Owlers  increased  and  prospered  and 
grew  bolder.  And  as  at  this  period  Calais  was  a 
British  port,  and  hence  it  was  permissible  to  ex¬ 
port  wool  to  that  city,  the  Owlers  found  it  very 
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simple  to  clear  openly  for  Calais  and  then  land  their 
cargoes  where  they  saw  fit.  Then  Calais  was  lost 
to  England,  and  with  an  annual  consumption  of 
forty  thousand  sacks  of  wool,  that  port  offered  a 
most  alluring  market  for  the  Owlers.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  these  wool  smugglers  defied  the 
government,  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and 
became  a  recognized  organization  conducting 
a  most  profitable  if  hazardous  business  upon 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  authorities  had 
little  if  any  effect.  By  1662  the  losses  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  so  great  that  the  penalty  for  anyone 
caught  smuggling  wool  was  made  death,  and  yet 
the  Owlers  continued  to  ply  their  trade,  the  rank 
and  file  gladly  working  for  the  pittance  of  twelve 
pence  a  day,  which  proves  quite  clearly  that  they 
considered  the  risk  of  capture  very  small  indeed. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was.  Every  wool  grower 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  smugglers; 
nearly  every  inhabitant  of  the  district  where  the 
Owlers  carried  on  their  business  had  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  even  the  officials,  who  were  supposed  to 
aid  the  government  and  destroy  the  smugglers, 
were  financially  interested  in  stealing  wool  out  of 
the  country.  And  the  honest  officers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  apprehend  the  Owlers,  soon  found  that 
their  task  was  a  hopeless  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
perils  to  themselves.  In  the  year  1688  William 
Carter,  the  excise  officer  in  charge  of  the  Romney 
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Marsh  district,  succeeded  in  capturing  a  gang  of 
eight  or  ten  Owlers,  who  were  brazenly  running 
wool  in  French  boats  from  Folkestone,  and  taking 
his  captives  to  the  Mayor  of  Romney,  demanded 
that  they  be  lodged  in  prison.  Instead,  the  Mayor 
released  them  under  ridiculously  light  bail  for,  like 
everyone  else,  he  not  only  feared  the  vengeance  of 
the  smugglers  if  he  was  too  severe,  but  also,  he  had 
quite  a  sum  of  his  money  invested  in  wool  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  very  men  brought  before  him.  He 
did,  however,  offer  a  tip  to  the  astounded  and  indig¬ 
nant  Carter,  suggesting  quite  casually,  that  if  he 
were  in  Carter’s  place  he  would  promptly  shake  the 
dust  of  Romney  from  his  feet.  Very  wisely*the  dis¬ 
gruntled  but  helpless  excise  officer  took  the  May¬ 
or’s  hint,  and  with  his  men,  departed  at  the  best 
possible  speed  for  Lydd.  But  the  Owlers  were  not 
to  be  baffled  so  easily.  Shouting  and  cursing,  wav¬ 
ing  any  weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  they 
marched  on  Lydd,  attacked  the  inn  where  Carter 
had  taken  refuge,  and  followed  close  at  the  officers’ 
heels  as  they  raced  in  full  retreat  for  Rye.  It  was 
a  close  race  with  a  most  unpleasant  end  in  view  for 
the  losers,  and  with  fifty  relentless  armed  men  in 
full  cry  after  them,  poor  Carter  and  his  men  flound¬ 
ered  across  marshes  and  over  dykes,  the  Owlers 
rapidly  gaining,  until,  by  sheer  good  luck,  they 
came  upon  several  boats  at  Camber  Point,  and  leap¬ 
ing  into  these,  rowed  like  mad  to  Rye,  leaving  the 
vengeful  Owlers  standing  impotently  on  the  shore. 
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Naturally,  the  Owlers,  thus  finding  that  they 
could  put  the  officials  to  flight,  and  were  quite  safe 
as  far  as  the  local  authorities  were  concerned,  be¬ 
came  even  bolder  than  before.  Not  only  did  they 
ship  the  locally  grown  wool  but,  finding  the  market 
could  consume  more  than  they  could  supply,  they 
sent  members  of  their  organization  inland  and 
bought  wool  over  twenty  miles  from  the  coast. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  government  passed  a  law 
providing  that  no  one  living  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  sea,  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  should  buy  wool  without 
giving  heavy  sureities  and  a  bond,  and  that  no  wool 
could  be  sold  to  anyone  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
coast,  while  every  sheep  raiser  within  the  stated 
limit  must,  within  three  days  of  shearing,  declare 
under  oath  the  number  of  his  fleeces  and  where 
stored  or  disposed  of.  But  if  the  authorities 
thought  that  this  law  would  help  matters  they  were 
vastly  mistaken.  To  be  sure,  it  made  a  trifle  more 
work  for  the  Owlers,  but  that  was  all.  They  mere¬ 
ly  carried  the  wool  inland  beyond  the  fifteen  mile 
limit,  resold  it  to  themselves,  carted  it  back  and 
smuggled  it  across  channel,  adding  a  few  pennies 
a  pound  to  the  price  to  pay  for  their  extra  labor. 

At  about  this  time,  too,  the  government  decided 
to  substitute  dragoons  for  the  customs  officers  in 
the  smuggler-infested  district,  which,  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  point  of  view,  was  a  vast  mistake.  The 
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soldiers  were  even  more  easily  bribed  than  the  ex¬ 
cise  officers  had  been;  they  had  no  taste  for  the 
work  and  had  far  rather  spend  their  time  drinking 
and  gaming  in  a  cosy  tavern  than  floundering 
through  muddy  marshes  and  patrolling  wind-swept 
dykes  in  an  effort  to  prevent  something  in  which 
they  had  not  the  least  interest,  work  which  they 
considered  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king’s 
trooper. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  real  conflict  between 
the  Owlers  and  the  officials,  but  on  January  21,  1720 
a  pitched  battle  took  place  at  Ferring  between  sixty 
Owlers  and  the  customs  officers  under  William 
Goldsmith.  Several  smugglers  were  killed  and 
wounded,  the  commander  of  the  troops  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  both  sides  withdrew  in 
good  order. 

But  even  if  it  was  not  a  victory  for  the  smugglers, 
still,  it  proved  to  them  that  they  could  give  battle 
to  the  trained  forces  of  the  crown,  and  it  also  proved 
to  the  authorities  that  the  Owlers  were  far  more 
formidable  than  they  had  imagined.  Indeed,  if  we 
judge  from  results,  it  would  seem  that  the  troops 
were  extremely  loath  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
smugglers. 

To  battle  with  an  enemy  from  overseas,  to  shoot 
or  cut  down  a  foreign  foe,  was  quite  in  order;  but 
'  to  kill  a  fellow  countrymen,  or  be  killed  by  him, 
merely  because  he  was  violating  a  most  unjust  and 
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unpopular  law,  was  quite  a  different  matter,  and 
they  much  preferred  to  conduct  a  passive  cam¬ 
paign,  and  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Owlers  here,  there  and  everywhere, — at  a 
reasonably  safe  distance.  That  they  did  an  enorm¬ 
ous  amount  of  following  is  apparent,  for  in  a  Treas¬ 
ury  Warrant  dated  1720  we  find  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  paid  for  shoes  and  stockings,  with 
the  naive  explanation  that  all  the  footgear  of  the 
dragoons  had  been  “worn  out  chasing  smugglers.” 

Finding  that  all  the  laws  hitherto  enacted  made 
no  impression  upon  the  Owlers’  activities,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  another  tack  and  promulgated  an 
entirely  new  law  in  1719.  This  prohibited  the  use 
of  vessels  of  less  than  fifteen  tons  burden  for  trade, 
— evidently  with  the  idea  that  by  this  means  the 
Owlers  could  be  prevented  from  using  craft  capable 
of  entering  the  shoal  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  marsh 
district.  Then,  in  1720,  the  limit  was  raised  to 
craft  of  thirty  tons  burden,  and,  in  1721,  to  those 
of  forty  tons  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex  or 
on  the  River  Thames,  while  in  addition,  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  any  boat  of  over  six  oars  found  anywhere 
within  two  leagues  of  the  coast  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated  and  each  occupant  thereof  fined  forty 
pounds.  But  the  lawmakers  quite  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  smugglers  never  did  and  never  had 
cared  a  whoop  for  the  law,  and  continued  to  use 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  oared  boats,  or  small  craft, 
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as  much  as  before,  even  though  the  few  craft  cap¬ 
tured  were,  as  provided  by  law,  sawn  into  three 
parts  by  the  officials. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  Owlers  had  become  true 
smugglers,  and,  in  addition  to  running  wool  out  of 
the  country  in  defiance  of  law  they  were  exporting 
Fuller’s  earth,  also  prohibited,  and  smuggling  in 
various  articles.  Fuller’s  earth  was  on  the  forbid¬ 
den  list  merely  as  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolens,  and  a  rather  amusing  incident  is  re¬ 
corded  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  smuggling 
in  the  trial  of  one,  Edmund  Warren,  who  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law  while  supposedly  engaged 
in  smuggling  the  prohibited  mineral  to  France. 
Edmund,  however,  was  a  very  canny  rascal,  and 
finding  himself  in  a  tight  place,  was  forced  to  tell 
the  truth  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  had  not  only  kept  well  within  the  law,  but 
had  most  cleverly  cheated  his  French  customers  by 
shipping  ordinary  potter’s  clay  instead  of  Fuller’s 
earth. 

But  both  wool  and  Fuller’s  earth  were  falling  into 
disrepute  as  contraband,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Owlers,  as  such,  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  former  wool  runners’  attentions 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  smuggling  tea,  tobacco 
and  other  commodities  into  England,  instead  of 
smuggling  prohibited  goods  out.  Partly,  this  was 
due  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  wool,  but  more 
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largely  to  the  excessive  duties  levied  on  imports, 
not  as  a  protective  measure  for  British  industries, 
but  to  supply  a  revenue  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
the  wars.  There  was  far  more  money  to  be  made 
in  running  in  these  dutiable  articles  than  in  the 
wool  smuggling,  and  the  former  Owlers  and  their 
ilk,  who  were  organized  and  powerful,  developed 
not  only  into  dangerous  and  active  smugglers,  but 
into  criminals  of  the  worst  and  most  vicious  type. 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  Surrey  swarmed 
with  them.  And  the  profits  they  made  were  e- 
normous.  Tea  in  Holland  could  be  bought  for 
seven  pence  the  pound  and  was  saleable  in  England 
at  from  three  to  five  shillings.  Brandy  in  France 
was  worth  only  one  pound  for  a  four  gallon  tub, 
and  brought  four  or  five  pounds  in  England,  and 
a  single  small  vessel  could  carry  eighty  tubs  of  the 
liquor  across  channel  in  a  few  hours. 

In  1787_there  were  1425  articles  of  import  sub¬ 
ject  to  high  duties,  and  smuggling  along  the  coasts 
was  universal.  Then  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  the 
duties  on  some  four  hundred  articles  and  smuggling 
rapidly  decreased  and  the  smugglers  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  tobacco,  watches  and  spirits.  So  profit¬ 
able  was  smuggling  that  one  successful  trip  from 
France  or  Holland  more  than  paid  for  two  losses, 
and  though  numerous  boats  were  taken  with  their 
cargoes,  few  smugglers  were  caught,  and  despite 
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the  loss  of  boats  and  contraband  the  owners  lost 
no  time  in  resuming  operations. 

The  English  people,  moreover,  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  were  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
smugglers, — or  at  least  regarded  them  as  friends 
rather  than  enemies.  Everything  usable,  wearable 
and  edible  was  dutiable  or  taxable  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  smugglers,  the  British  public  would 
have  found  life  hard  enough.  Some  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  every  necessity  and  luxury  was  taxed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  somewhat  humorous  but 
not  at  all  exaggerated  statement  of  Sydney  Smith, 
who  in  1820,  as  an  illustration  of  the  outcome  of 
wars,  said: 

“Taxes  are  levied  on  everything  that  enters  the  mouth,  covers 
the  back  or  is  placed  underfoot;  taxes  upon  everything  on  earth 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  on  everything  from  abroad  and 
grown  at  home ;  on  raw  material  and  on  every  fresh  value  added 
to  it  by  the  industry  of  man ;  taxes  on  the  sauce  that  pampers 
the  rich  man’s  appetite  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ; 
on  the  ermine  that  decorates  the  judge  and  the  rope  which  hangs 
the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man’s  salt  and  the  rich  man’s  spice ; 
on  the  brass  nails  of  a  coffin  and  the  ribbons  of  a  bride. 

At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay.  The 
schoolboy  spins  a  taxed  top ;  the  youth  manages  a  taxed  horse 
with  a  taxed  bridle  and  taxed  saddle  on  a  taxed  road.  The  dying 
Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  7%,  into  a 
spoon  that  has  paid  15%,  flings  himself  back  on  his  chintz  bed 
that  has  paid  22%,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp  and 
expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  one  hundred 
pounds  license  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death. 

Or  again,  take  the  incident  of  the  old  woman  who 
purchased  some  candles  and  tendered  the  custom¬ 
ary  amount  for  her  purchase. 
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“That’s  not  enough,”  announced  the  shopkeeper. 
“Prices  have  gone  up.” 

“What  for,  then?”  demanded  the  customer,  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“On  account  of  war.” 

“  ’Od  rot  ’em!”  she  exclaimed.  “Do  they  fight  by 
candle-light?” 

It  was  this  knowledge  that  their  very  food  and 
garments  were  being  taxed  to  support  an  army  and 
carry  on  wars,  that  led  the  people  to  become  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law  and  to  openly  welcome  and  encour¬ 
age  the  smugglers  who  supplied  their  wants  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Also,  it  was  a  time  of  great  discontent  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  both  in  England  and 
France.  There  were  endless  dissensions,  troubles 
and  wars  at  home  and  abroad.  The  British  press 
gangs  were  seizing  men  wherever  and  whenever 
they  saw  fit  and  forcing  them  into  the  navy;  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  liberty,  even  free  speech,  had  been 
sadly  curtailed,  and,  across  the  channel,  the  French 
were  ripe  for  any  form  of  lawlessness.  Revolutions, 
a  succession  of  monarchies,  unprincipled  politicians 
and  intrigues  had  left  the  people  in  want,  surly,  and 
cherishing  ill  will  against  the  government.  Thous¬ 
ands  were  without  employment;  men  had  become 
desperate  and  reckless,  and  many  families,  formerly 
well-to-do, — even  aristocrats  and  nobility,  had  been 
persecuted,  exiled  and  robbed.  And  even  on  the 
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coasts  of  France,  the  British  press  gangs  did  not 
hesitate  to  seize  victims  for  service  on  English  men- 
of-war.  Because  a  man  happened  to  dwell  on 
French  soil  made  no  more  difference  to  the  British 
naval  officers  than  did  American  birth  when  Eng¬ 
land  insisted  on  her  rights  to  search  our  ships  and 
ports  and  impress  alleged  British  subjects  and  de¬ 
serters.  It  was  often  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to 
prove  his  nationality.  He  would  be  seized  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  seek  the  aid  of  law  or  secure 
papers,  and  by  the  time  any  action  could  be  taken 
by  friends  or  authorities,  he  would  be  far  out  of 
reach,  aboard  a  British  man-o’-war  on  the  high  seas. 
This,  then,  added  another  to  the  many  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  coastwise  dwellers  on  both  shores  of  the 
channel,  and  many  a  man  joined  the  smugglers  out 
of  pure  desire  to  devil  the  government  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  press  gang.  Many  also 
were  actually  deserters  from  the  navy  and,  knowing 
that  terrific  cruelties  and  punishment  faced  them  if 
captured,  they  took  to  a  lawless  life  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  a  bit  more  of  outlawry  on  their  part 
could  not  add  a  jot  to  what  was  already  due  them  if 
by  chance  they  were  caught.  Thus,  all  along  the 
two  coasts,  a  more  or  less  organized  band  of  lawless 
characters  grew  up;  a  mingling  of  the  former 
Owlers  and  smugglers;  fisherfolk,  who  were  willing 
to  make  money  by  anything  short  of  murder;  un¬ 
fortunates  out  of  work;  ex-convicts  and  criminals; 
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mal-contents;  deserters ;  men  of  birth  and  rank  who 
had  lost  all;  adventurers,  who,  now  that  the  war 
was  over  found  life  dull  enough  and  were  glad  of 
anything  that  promised  thrill  and  excitement;  com¬ 
mon  thieves  and  thugs, — a  motley  array  of  human 
mixed  pickles — French,  British,  Breton,  Dutch, 
Flemish  and  Lord  knows  what,  but  all  just  the 
proper  material  to  develop  into  an  utterly  lawless, 
dangerous,  terrible  menace  to  life  and  property. 
From  the  dunes  of  Norfolk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  from  Land’s  End  to  Folkestone;  from 
St.  Nazaire  to  the  Hook  of  Holland  and  beyond, 
the  coasts  were  sprinkled  with  smugglers.  But 
there  were  certain  localities  where  they  were  most 
numerous  and  most  famous.  Certain  places  which 
were  better  adapted  to  the  smuggler’s  trade  than 
elsewhere,  and  where  they  foregathered  and  be¬ 
came  most  lawless. 

Especially  was  this  true  of  Kent,  Sussex  and 
Surrey.  Here  the  marshes  and  fens,  that  had 
proved  so  advantageous  to  the  Owlers,  also  af¬ 
forded  a  safe  retreat  for  the  smugglers  who  had 
superseded  them,  and  Hastings,  Rye,  Winchelsea, 
Romney,  Hoy,  Folkestone  and  other  ports  were 
swarming  with  the  “free  traders”  as  they  styled 
themselves.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their 
smuggling  propensities  may  be  obtained  by  the  fact 
that  in  1733  the  combined  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex 
and  Suffolk  confiscated  54,000  pounds  of  tea  and 
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123,000  gallons  of  brandy,  seized  from  smugglers, 
and  yet  five  cargoes  were  safely  landed  to  one  tak¬ 
en.  So  difficult  was  it  to  stop  even  a  portion  of  the 
smuggling  that  the  most  drastic  and  severe,  as  well 
as  unjust,  laws  were  hastily  passed.  In  1746  it  was 
decreed  that  the  counties  wherein  smugglers  were 
caught  or  committed  crimes  would  be  penalized. 
If  goods  were  seized,  the  county  wherein  they  were 
taken  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
*  pounds.  A  revenue  officer  beaten  or  attacked 
meant  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  from  the  county  where 
the  crime  occurred,  and  if  an  officer  were  killed  the 
county  was  fined  one  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  in  case  the  offenders  were 
brought  to  justice  within  six  months  the  fines 
would  be  remitted,  while,  to  encourage  the  hunting 
down  of  smugglers,  there  was  a  standing  reward  of 
five  hundred  pounds — a  small  fortune — for  every 
smuggler  taken  by  anyone. 

But  with  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  dra¬ 
goons  and  a  few  hundred  customs  officers  to  patrol 
the  channel  coast,  and  with  every  shore  dweller’s 
hand  against  the  law  and  in  favor  of  the  smugglers, 
little  could  be  done.  Even  a  man  found  loitering 
within  five  miles  of  navigable  waters  could  be  ar¬ 
rested  on  suspicion,  and,  if  no  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  presence  was  forthcoming,  he  could  be 
flogged,  and  imprisoned  for  thirty  days.  But  to  ar¬ 
rest  anyone  in  the  district  frequented  by  the  smug- 
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glers,  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  was  a  perilous 
undertaking.  The  smugglers  outnumbered  the  of¬ 
ficers  ten  to  one,  and  their  law  was  far  more  power¬ 
ful,  as  far  as  the  local  people  were  concerned,  than 
that  of  the  king.  And  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to 
run  cargoes  ashore.  The  channel  was  narrow;  a 
swift  lugger  could  make  the  passage  in  a  few  hours, 
and  with  the  exact  location  of  officials  and  coast 
guards  known,  confederates  ashore  could  guide  the 
incoming  craft  to  a  safe  landing  place  by  a  light  or 
beacon.  Here  would  be  gathered  enough  laborers 
to  rapidly  unload  the  contraband  cargo  and  trans¬ 
port  it  inland;  sometimes  afoot  and  sometimes  on 
horseback;  rough,  country  fellows  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  the  smugglers  for  five  or  ten  shillings  a 
night,  with  a  package  of  tea  or  cask  of  spirits  thrown 
in,  and  equally  ready  to  fight  if  need  be.  To  unload 
and  carry  a  lugger  cargo  of  eighty  casks  of  brandy, 
required  forty  husky  Yokels,  each  carrying  two 
four  gallon  casks/slung  one  on  back,  the  other  on 
chest,  like  a  “sandwich  man’s”  signs,  by  ropes  over 
the  shoulders,  and  forty  stout,  lusty,  hard-muscled 
farm  hands,  in  addition  to  the  lugger’s  crew,  was  a 
force  that  would  lead  the  customs  officer  to  think 
twice  before  attacking.  Moreover,  if  trouble  was 
expected,  the  smugglers  would  have  a  force  of 
“batsmen”  ready;  hired  thugs  armed  with  stout 
cudgels  whose  sole  duty  was  to  crack  the  skulls  of 
too  inquisitive  strangers,  and  who,  in  the  black 
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night,  were  far  more  efficient  than  men  armed  with 
firearms.  Often  the  laborers  would  trudge  many- 
weary  miles  with  their  contraband  burdens  before 
reaching  the  destined  hiding  place  or  the  customer 
who  was  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  and  if  the  distance 
was  too  great  to  be  traversed  before  dawn,  horses 
would  be  commandeered  from  the  nearest  farmer. 
A  few  days  beforehand  the  farmer  would  receive 
an  unsigned  note  informing  him  that  his  horses 
would  be  required  for  an  unnamed  purpose  on  a 
certain  night,  and  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
hint,  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  would  suffer 
most  serious  if  mysterious  consequences.  His  out¬ 
buildings  would  be  burned,  his  live  stock  killed  or 
injured,  his  implements  and  tools  destroyed,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  fully  as  well  that  if  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  and  left  his  steeds  to  the  night  riders’  mercies, 
he  would  find  the  horses  safe  and  sound,  though 
lathered  and  weary,  in  their  stables  when  day 
dawned,  and  near  them,  a  cask  or  two  of  brandy 
and  a  chest  of  tea  as  recompense.  So  never  were 
the  smugglers  in  want  of  mounts  when  necessity 
arose. 

And  very  soon  the  smugglers,  growing,  as  law¬ 
breakers  ever  do,  more  and  more  emboldened  with 
success,  and  knowing  they  had  the  support  of  the 
people,  became  not  at  all  loth  to  meet  the  soldiery 
and  excise  officers  face  to  face,  and  instead  of 
skulking  into  out-of-the-way  spots,  give  them  open 
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battle.  At  first  these  fights  were  merely  rough 
and  tumble,  fist  and  bludgeon  encounters  with  no 
fatilities  and  no  serious  results,  save  the  defeat  of 
the  officers,  and  often  their  capture,  by  the  smug¬ 
glers.  One  such  occurred  in  June  1733  when  the 
officers  at  Newhaven  attempted  to  seize  ten  horses 
loaded  with  tea  and  were  attacked  by  thirty  smug¬ 
glers.  In  the  ensuing  melee  the  officers  were  made 
prisoners,  and  were  held  captive  until  the  contra¬ 
band  had  been  safely  disposed  of.  Again,  in  July 
1735,  officers  at  Arundel,  who  were  watching  the 
coast,  were  seized  by  twenty  smugglers  and  were 
roughly  handled  and  confined,  bound  and  gagged, 
until  a  cargo  was  landed  and  carried  inland. 

But  before  long,  the  encounters  became  more 
serious;  pistols,  guns  and  swords  were  used  freely, 
and  blood  was  spilled  on  both  sides.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  Kent  and  Sussex  where  the  Hawk- 
hurst  gang  had  become  prominent.  This  gang  of 
outlaws  was  led  by  one  Arthur  Gray,  one  of  the 
“Sea  Cocks,”  as  they  were  called,  after  whom  Sea- 
cox  Heath  was  named.  He  was  a  most  successful 
smuggler,  was  reputed  to  be  worth  over  ten  thous¬ 
and  pounds, — equivalent  to  being  a  millionaire  to¬ 
day — and  built  a  great  stone  storehouse  on  a  ridge 
overlooking  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  he  made  a 
distributing  depot  for  his  contraband.  Oddly 
enough,  years  after  Gray  had  passed  away,  and  his 
storehouse,  called  Gray’s  Folly,  had  crumbled  to 
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ruins,  the  site  of  the  famous  smuggler’s  warehouse 
was  used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a 
palatial  home.  If  spirits  possess  a  sense  of  humor, 
then  surely,  the  rascally  old  “Sea  Cock’s”  spirit 
must  have  chuckled  to  think  of  the  tricks  fate  plays 
when  he  saw  the  eminently  respectable  official 
dwelling  on  the  very  spot  where  lawless  smugglers 
had  foregathered  and  defied  the  government. 

So  notorious  were  the  members  of  this  Hawk- 
hurst  gang,  so  greatly  feared  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  practically  ruled  the  district  and  none 
dared  interfere.  Every  time  the  officials  or  the 
soldiery  came  to  grips  with  Gray’s  men  the  smug¬ 
glers  were  the  victors,  and  in  December  1744,  the 
gang  boldly  seized  three  customs  men  and  their  of¬ 
ficers,  wounded  the  commander  seriously,  and  car¬ 
rying  their  prisoners  to  Hawkhurst,  bound  them  to 
trees  and  flogged  two  of  them  almost  to  death. 
These  two,  it  appeared,  were  former  smugglers 
who  had  joined  the  King’s  forces,  and  after  being 
almost  flayed  alive  they  were  tumbled  abroad  a 
craft  and  exiled  to  France,  with  a  parting  injunc¬ 
tion  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death. 

The  following  spring,  in  March  1745,  twelve  of 
the  gang  assaulted  three  officers  whom  they  en¬ 
countered  in  an  alehouse  at  Grimstead  Green,  and 
after  beating  and  wounding  them,  robbed  them  of 
watches  and  money. 

They  were  rapidly  graduating  from  the  role  of 
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smugglers  to  that  of  common  thugs,  thieves  and 
highwaymen,  and,  before  they  knew  it,  the  peace¬ 
ful  inhabitants  found  themselves  under  the  rule  and 
domination  of  the  outlaws.  They  had,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duced  a  Frankenstein,  and  the  smugglers,  whom 
they  had  befriended  as  benefactors,  had  grown  to 
veritable  ogres  who  threatened  to  destroy  friends 
and  foes  alike.  It  was  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected,  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of 
unchecked  lawlessness,  of  the  inability  of  the  law 
to  enforce  its  own  provisions,  and  in  a  way  much 
like  the  wave  of  lawlessness  that  has  swept  over 
our  own  country,  the  direct  result  of  our  inability 
to  check  the  bootleggers’  and  the  rum  runners’  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  in  England,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was,  of  course,  much  worse  and  much  more 
serious. 

The  government  forces  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  gangs;  the  people,  even  if  they 
knew  the  identity  of  the  offenders,  dared  give  no 
information,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  of  Goudhurst  decided  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  pluckily  took  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands  and  raised  a  company  of  militia  with  an  ex¬ 
soldier,  a  man  named  Stuart,  in  command,  the  gang 
leaders  were  not  at  all  worried.  Waylaying  a 
member  of  the  newly  organized  militia,  they  tor¬ 
tured  him  into  betraying  the  plans  of  the  citizens, 
and  then  released  him,  ordering  him  to  inform  the 
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citizens  that  on  a  certain  night  they  would  attack 
the  town,  kill  all  the  inhabitants  and  burn  every 
building  to  the  ground.  Unfortunately  for  the 
gang,  and  most  fortunately  for  the  good  and  brave 
inhabitants  of  Goudhurst,  the  smuggler-gangsters 
most  stupidly  kept  their  word.  As  a  result,  the 
militia  was  ready  and  waiting  for  them.  A  fus¬ 
illade  greeted  them,  the  brother  of  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  George  Kingsmill,  and  another  leader,  Bar- 
net  Wollet,  were  killed,  many  were  wounded,  and, 
leaving  a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  citizens,  the  rest  fled  in  disorder. 

But  despite  this  signal  victory,  which  taught  the 
gang  a  wholesome  lesson  as  far  as  Goudhurst  was 
concerned,  they  continued  to  terrorize  the  country 
and  defy  the  law.  Two  years  later,  they  captured 
two  excise  officers,  and  pinning  them  out  on  the  A 
beach  at  low  tide,  left  them  to  suffer  a  terrible  death 
as  the  waters  slowly  rose  and  covered  them.  Num¬ 
erous  other  brutal  murders  and  outrages  were  com¬ 
mitted,  and  so  arrogant  had  the  gangsters  become 
that  they  dubbed  themselves  “The  gentlemen”  and 
made  it  a  rule  that,  when  passing  through  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  people  should  turn  their  “faces  to  the 
wall.”  Anyone  who  glanced  at  them  too  curiously 
was  apt  to  be  beaten,  maltreated  or  worse,  and  the: 
citizens  rushed  to  hiding  or  covered  their  faces 
whenever  “The  gentlemen”  put  in  an  appearance. 
Such  were  the  conditions  in  Kent  and  Sussex  bv 
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1750,  which  are  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

“If  you  wake  at  midnight  and  hear  a  horse’s  feet, 

Don’t  go  drawing  back  the  blind  or  looking  in  the  street. 
Them  that  ask  no  questions  isn’t  told  a  lie. 

Watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  gentlemen  go  by. 
Five  and  twenty  ponies 
Trotting  through  the  dark. 

Brandy  for  the  parson, 

’Baccy  for  the  clerk, 

Laces  for  a  lady,  letters  for  a  spy. 

And  watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  gentlemen  pass 
by.” 

But  “The  gentlemen”  had  almost  reached  the  end 
of  their  rope,  by  which,  as  is  ever  the  case,  they  were 
bound  to  hang  themselves.  They  had  attained  to 
that  stage  in  their  bloody  career  when  they  had  to 
resort  to  even  more  cruel  and  relentless  methods 
to  preserve  their  status  and  their  own  safety,  and 
had  become  out-and-out  robbers  and  murderers,  as 
much  hated  and  feared  by  the  law-abiding  members 
of  the  community  as  any  other  common  enemies. 
The  culmination  came,  when,  in  1747,  a  party  of  the 
thug-smugglers  went  to  Guernsey  and  loaded  a 
vessel  with  tea  destined  for  an  English  port.  They 
were  chased  and  captured  by  a  revenue  cutter  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Johnson,  who,  with  his  prison¬ 
ers  and  his  prize  put  into  Poole  where  the  contra¬ 
band  tea  was  stored  in  the  customs  house.  The 
Hawkhurst  gang  and  others,  learning  of  this, 
vowed  vengeance  and  gathered,  sixty  strong,  at 
Charlton  Forest  at  midnight  on  October  6th. 
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Thirty  were  despatched  to  attack  Poole,  the  others 
were  stationed  as  scouts  to  prevent  a  surprise  from 
the  rear,  and,  reaching  the  customs  house,  they 
smashed  in  the  doors,  removed  tea  worth  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  returned  brazenly  at  dawn 
watched  by  hundeds  of  helpless  citizens.  Among 
those  looking  on  was  a  shoemaker  named  Daniel 
Chater  who,  recognising  a  member  of  the  gang,  a 
fellow  named  John  Diamond,  greeted  the  latter, 
shook  hands  with  him  and  was  tossed  a  package  of 
tea  as  a  gift.  This  incident  caused  no  little  gossip 
in  the  town,  and  eventually,  the  story  reached  the 
ears  of  the  officers  at  Southampton.  Very  prompt¬ 
ly  the  cobbler  was  arrested,  brought  before  the 
officials  and  questioned.  Evidently  he  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  outlaws,  even  if  he  was  not  a  confed¬ 
erate,  and  the  final  outcome  was  that,  to  save 
himself,  he  turned  hired  informer  and  agreed  to 
accompany  an  officer  and  identify  Diamond.  With 
William  Galley,  an  excise  officer,  Chater  went  to 
the  White  Hart  Inn  at  Rowlands  Castle,  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  gangsters,  and  presided  over  by  a  Mrs. 
Payne  whose  two  sons  were  members  of  the  smug¬ 
glers’  band.  Any  strangers  at  such  a  place  aroused 
suspicions,  and  when  one  of  the  two  wayfarers  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  a  smuggler  and  the  other  an 
officer  of  the  revenue  department,  suspicions  be¬ 
came  a  surety.  The  smugglers  were  notified  of  the 
strangers’  presence  and  the  two  Paynes,  with  sev- 
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eral  others,  put  in  their  appearance.  Chater  and 
Galley  had  been  drinking  heavily,  and  though 
knocked  about,  insulted  and  abused  a  bit,  still  they 
soon  dropped  off  into  a  drunken  sleep.  In  the 
meantime,  the  gangsters  were  discussing  what  dis¬ 
posal  to  make  of  their  two  victims.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  they  should  be  killed,  but  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  their  murder 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  bodies  and 
the  two  horses.  While  this  discussion  was  taking 
place,  one  of  the  gang,  a  rascal  named  Jackson, 
lurched  into  the  room  where  Chater  and  Galley 
slept,  brutally  raked  them  across  their  faces  with 
his  heavy  spurs,  and,  as  bleeding  and  screaming, 
they  awoke,  flogged  them  across  the  floor  into  the 
kitchen.  Here  their  arms  and  limbs  were  bound, 
they  were  beaten  and  kicked  and  then,  lashing  them 
to  horses  the  gang  drove  them  along  the  road  to 
Lady  Holt  Park.  Here  they  were  again  flogged 
until  nearly  dead  and  were  marched  on  to  Rake  and 
tossed,  bound  and  bleeding,  into  an  outhouse  of  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  kept  by  a  confederate  of  the  gang¬ 
sters.  Galley  was  hastily  buried  alive  in  the  ground 
nearby,  and  Chater  was  left  without  food  or  drink 
for  four  days  while  the  villains  continued  to  discuss 
how  to  dispose  of  him.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
returned,  slashed  the  dying  man  across  the  face 
with  knives,  kicked  and  clubbed  him  and  finally 
tossed  him  into  a  dry  well.  He  still  lived,  however, 
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and  fearing  his  agonized  groans  might  attract  at¬ 
tention,  the  brutal  murderers  threw  stones  upon 
him  until  he  was  literally  crushed  to  death.  One 
horse  was  skinned,  the  hide  cut  into  bits  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  unfortunately  for  the  criminals,  the 
other  escaped.  It  was  this  horse  returning  to  its 
master  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crimes. 
The  men  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and, 
on  January  18th,  1749,  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Seven  met  a  richly  merited  fate  on  the  gallows, 
and  one  died  in  jail  before  he  could  be  hanged  as 
he  deserved. 

This  effectually  put  a  quietus  on  the  Hawkhurst 
gang,  but  there  were  still  others  left.  In  1768  the 
Ruxley  gang  of  Hastings  boarded  a  Dutch  hoy, 
the  THREE  SISTERS,  in  mid-channel  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  trading.  Then,  without  warning,  they 
attacked  the  captain,  Peter  Boolis,  and  killed  him 
by  chopping  his  back  in  twain  with  a  hatchet. 
Their  braggadocio  proved  their  undoing  for  they 
boasted  of  their  feat,  described  how  the  “Dutchman 
had  wiggled  as  they  slashed  his  backbone”  and,  as 
a  result,  the  thirteen  men  were  arrested,  indicted 
for  piracy  on  October  30th,  1769,  and  four  were 
hanged  at  Execution  Dock  on  November  27th.  It 
was  this  terrible  deed  that  led  to  the  nickname 
“chop  backs”  being  applied  to  Hastings  men  by 
|  their  enemies,  a  term  which  if  used  in  their  hearing, 
was  most  strenuously  resented. 
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Realizing  that  their  days  were  over,  the  gangs 
broke  up.  Some  turned  lone  highwaymen,  some 
reverted  to  smuggling  pure  and  simple,  while  the 
great  majority  ended  their  careers  on  the  gibbet 
or  by  being  transported  to  penal  colonies  over  seas. 

As  criminals  ashore,  as  menaces  to  the  peace  and 
wellfare  of  the  communities,  the  organized  smug¬ 
gler-thugs  were  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  more  were  the 
frightened,  cowering  citizens  forced  to  hide  their 
faces  and  admonish  their  children  to  “Watch  the 
wall,  my  darling,  as  the  gentlemen  pass  by,”  for 
“The  gentlemen”  had  passed  along  a  road  whence 
they  would  never  return, — the  long  highroad  that 
led  to  the  gallowstree  and  the  gruesome  gibbet. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  efforts  to 
suppress  smuggling  cost  England.  The  accounts, 
especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  smuggling,  were 
carelessly  kept;  items  and  departments  were  in¬ 
extricably  mixed,  and  only  by  carefully  and  labor¬ 
iously  tabulating  an  endless  number  of  ancient 
warrants  could  anything  like  an  approximate  figure 
be  reached.  It  was,  however,  stated  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  losses  to  the  crown  through 
smuggling,  in  the  period  from  1760-75,  amounted 
to  over  350,000  pounds  annually.  In  1707  the  Eng¬ 
lish  revenues  from  customs  amounted  to  1,350,000 
pounds;  the  revenues  from  excise  were  33,500 
pounds,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  collection 
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was  nearly  ten  percent  of  the  value  of  the  revenues. 
In  1787  the  cost  had  fallen  to  six-and-one-half  per¬ 
cent.  As  far  more  seizures  were  being  made  at 
that  time  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  customs  force 
had  been  greatly  augmented  or  was  more  efficient, 
with  the  result  that  while  more  expensive  to  main¬ 
tain,  the  customs  collected  and  the  contraband 
confiscated  were  proportionately  larger.  One  item 
reported  in  the  Southampton  District  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  June  1770,  shows  that  2505  gallons  of 
spirits,  2632  pounds  of  tea  and  various  silks,  linens 
and  other  goods  were  seized,  the  total  amounting 
to  a  value  of  thirteen  hundred  forty  three  pounds, 
twelve  shillings  and  two  and  one-half  pence;  a  big 
item  towards  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  customs 
in  that  district.  Another  record  of  1811  throws 
some  light  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  customs 
force.  At  that  time  the  cost  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  as  follows: 

No.  1  London  to  Penzance. 

No.  2  Penzance  to  Carlisle. 

No.  3  London  to  Berwick. 

There  were  seven  inspectors;  three  for  the  first 
district,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  districts. 
These  inspectors  received  the  following  wages  and 
allowances : 

1st,  District;  three  inspectors  @  salary  of  180  pounds  and 
35  pounds  horse  allowance. 
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2d.  District;  two  inspectors  @  150  pounds  and  35  pounds 
horse  allowance. 

3d.  District;  two  inspectors  @150  pounds  and  35  pounds 
horse  allowance. 

Each  of  these  was  also  allowed  ten  shillings  a 
day  when  on  inspection,  which  was  to  be  not  less 
than  sixty  days  in  each  quarter. 

Under  these  inspectors,  were  one  hundred  twenty 
Riding  Officers  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as 
Superior  and  Inferior.  The  First  District  Superior 
Riding  Officers  received  90  pounds  as  a  salary;  the 
Inferior  7 5  pounds,  and  each  received  a  30  pound 
horse  allowance.  The  second  and  third  district 
Superior  Officers  received  80  pounds  as  salary,  and 
the  Inferior  Officers  65  pounds,  with  30  pounds 
horse  allowance.  Figuring  from  the  above  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  following: 

Inspectors,  total  salaries  1,140  pounds;  horse  allowances 
245  pounds. 

Riding  officers,  total  salaries  11,700  pounds ;  horse  allowances 
3,600  pounds. 

Inspection  duty  fees  840  pounds. 

Total  salaries,  13,680  pounds.  Total  horse  allowances  3845 
pounds. 

In  addition,  there  were  about  200  dragoons  in  the  service 
whose  salaries  amounted  to  fully  2,400  pounds  with  horse 
allowance;  etc. 

And  nearly  twice  as  many  coast  guard  and  other  employees ; 
3,000  pounds. 

Making  a  grand  total  of  22,925  pounds  for  the 
services  of  the  men  only,  without  counting  the  cost 
and  maintainance  of  boats,  customs  houses,  office 
staffs  and  a  thousand  and  one  incidentals,  aside 
from  the  higher  officials  and  clerical  staff  at  Lon- 
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don.  In  round  figures,  the  entire  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  customs  must  have  been  very  close  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  about 
$750,000,  or  about  ten  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
import  duties  collected.  It  is  little  wonder,  under 
such  conditions,  that  politicians  advocating  free 
trade  argued  that  the  cost  of  preventing  smuggling 
was  more  than  it  saved;  and  that  by  doing  away 
with  the  duties,  a  vast  sum  would  be  saved  by  the 
government. 

In  a  statement  printed  early  in  1825  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  a  list  of  all  smug¬ 
gled  goods  which  had  been  seized  during  the  three 
preceding  years  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Water-guard,  the  Coast-guard,  the  Riding  Officers, 
the  revenue  cutters  and  the  naval  vessels.  This 
most  interesting  document  gives  the  amount  of  the 
seized  goods,  the  cost  of  making  them  and  the  re¬ 
turns  from  their  sale,  which  are  as  follows: 

COMMODITIES  SEIZED,  1822,  1823,  1824. 

Tobacco,  902,68434  lbs. 

Snuff,  3,000  lbs. 

Brandy,  135,000  gals. 

Rum,  253  gals. 

Gin,  227,000  gals. 

Whiskey,  10,500  gals. 

Tea,  19,000  lbs. 

Silks,  42,000  yds. 

India  Handkerchiefs,  2,100. 

Leghorn  hats,  23. 

Cards,  3,600  packs. 

Timber,  10,000  pieces. 

Stills,  75. 
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The  total  returns  from  the  sales  of  the  above  a- 
mounted  to  282,541  pounds  8  shillings  and  5H  pence 
or  approximately  $1,400,000,  quite  a  respectable 
sum,  but  which,  compared  to  the  costs  of  seizing 
the  goods  was  negligible,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
crown  amounted  to  over  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  divided  as  follows: 

£  s  d 

Legal  expenses .  29,816  19  4,H 

Storage,  rent  of  buildings  etc.  18,875  14  10 

Salaries,  casks,  repairs  etc..  1,533,708  4  10 

Rewards  to  officers  etc .  488,127  2  1154 

2,070,528  2  OH 

Astounding  as  such  figures  are,  they  represent 
but  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  goods  successfully 
smuggled  into  the  country.  Thus,  in  1743,  it  was 
officially  reported  that  1,350,000  lbs.  of  tea  was 
smuggled  into  England  and  that  one  Dutch  firm 
alone  smuggled  in  over  500,000  lbs.  of  tea.  Be¬ 
tween  March  15th,  and  17th,  1833,  nearly  nine  hun¬ 
dred  casks  of  brandy  were  smuggled  in,  and 
in  less  than  one  month,  over  six  thousand  gallons 
of  brandy  were  run  in,  and  all  from  one  port — Ros- 
coff  in  Brittany.  The  official  customs  report  of 
England  for  1831  states  that  the  loss  to  the  reven¬ 
ues  by  smuggling  amounted  to  fully  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually,  and  of  this,  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds’  loss  was  on  French  brandy  alone. 
Truly,  our  present  day  rum  runners  would  have 
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hard  work  to  equal  this  record.  The  same  report 
declares  that  the  annual  cost  of  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  smuggling  was  between  seven  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  or  approximately  from  three 
and  one-half  to  four  million  dollars*. 


*Within  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  revival  of  smuggling 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  owing  to  the  British  government 
withdrawing  the  coast  guards  for  reasons  of  economy.  Once  more  the 
smugglers  are  running  contraband  across  the  channel  in  their  luggers, 
and  are  landing  cargoes  in  their  old  time  haunts.  The  latest  of  their 
exploits  of  note  is  reported  in  The  Daily  Mail  of  London  under  date 
of  December  5th,  1923,  as  follows:  “At  Lewes  (Sussex)  Police  Court 
yesterday  two  brothers,  Leonard  Gray,  of  Rosebery-avenue,  Finsbury, 
E.C.,  and  John  E.  B.  Gray,  of  Kingswood,  Surrey,  were  summoned  for 
fraudulently  attempting  to  evade  Customs  duties  on  91  cases  of  brandy 
illegally  imported  at  Newhaven. 

Mr.  Beattie,  for  the  Customs,  said  Leonard  Gray  was  a  forwarding 
and  shipping  agent,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  scheme  was  to  bring  the 
brandy  across  in  a  trawler  and  run  it  ashore  at  Cuckmere  Haven  (near 
Beachy  Head),  but  owing  to  bad  weather  the  trawler  had  to  put  in  at 
Newhaven. 

Charles  Lawrence  Pennicott,  formerly  a  clerk  to  Leonard  Gray,  said 
his  instructions  were  to  go  to  France  and  return  in  a  fishing  vessel  with 
the  brandy  to  Cuckmere,  where  he  understood  they  would  be  met  by  a 
motor-car. 

The  two  men  were  each  fined  £291  and  15  guineas  costs.” 


CHAPTER  V 

ALL  ABOARD  THE  LUGGER 


IT  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because 
the  Hawkhurst  and  Ruxley  gangs,  and  their  ilk, 
had  been  broken  up  and  destroyed,  that  smuggling 
ceased  or  smugglers  no  longer  plied  their  trade 
along  British  shores.  On  the  contrary,  it  increased 
if  anything,  despite  the  fact  that  the  organized 
gangs  of  strong  arm,  terrorizing  rascals  had  been 
duly  hanged  or  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  But 
the  men  who  still  carried  on  the  ancient  trade  were 
of  very  different  type  from  the  conscienceless  ras¬ 
cals,  the  callous,  brutal,  murderous  scoundrels,  who 
had  evolved  from  Owlers  to  smugglers  and  from 
smugglers  to  common  malefactors.  They  were,  in 
fact,  a  far  superior  lot, — the  seafarers  of  the  coasts, 
— brave,  hardy,  reckless,  honest  and  law  abiding 
in  most  things,  but  looking  upon  smuggling  as  their 
right  and  prerogative.  These  were  the  smugglers 
who  have  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story; 
about  whom  countless  romances  and  tales  of  ad- 
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venture  have  been  woven,  and  who  were  the  orig¬ 
inals  of  the  smuggler  heroes  of  fiction.  It  was 
these  smugglers  who  inspired  the  “Pirates  of  Pen¬ 
zance,”  the  romantic  “All  aboard  the  Lugger,”  and 
innumerable  other  thrilling  and  fascinating  stories. 
Such  an  influence  upon  the  popular  fancy  did  these 
smugglers  have  that,  even  now,  when  one  conjures 
up  a  mental  picture  of  a  smuggler,  it  is  a  vision  of 
a  guernsey-clad,  knitted-capped,  side-whiskered, 
burly  fellow,  while  the  public’s  conception  of  an 
ideal  smugglers’  craft  is  the  stanch,  seaworthy,  lug- 
rigged  fishing  smack  of  the  English  Channel. 

From  time  immemorial  these  fisherfolk  and 
seamen  of  the  English  coasts  have  dabbled  in  the 
smuggling  game, — as  have  their  neighbors  across 
the  channel  in  Normandy,  Brittany  and  France — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  they  turned 
their  talents  to  far  more  rascally  trades  than  run¬ 
ning  contraband.  Before  the  coasts  were  patrolled 
by  guards,  and  before  lighthouses  were  built  to 
warn  mariners  of  shoals,  rocks  and  wave-lashed 
capes,  the  denizens  of  the  British  coasts  were  no¬ 
torious  wreckers.  Not  wreckers  of  a  harmless, 
theiving  sort  who  filched  what  they  might  from 
stranded  ships,  but  scoundrels  who  deliberately 
lured  vessels  to  destruction,  murdered  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  members  of  the  crews  who  reached  shore 
alive,  and  robbed  the  bodies  and  looted  the  wrecks. 
At  dead  of  night  they  would  peer  forth  through  the 
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murk  and  flying  scud, — for  nights  when  tempests 
lashed  the  channel  into  fury  were  their  delight — 
and  would  search  the  tumbling,  foam-capped  waves 
for  some  plunging,  driving  craft  battling  with  the 
gale.  And,  catching  sight  of  some  storm-tossed 
ship,  the  wretches  would  kindle  beacon  fires,  or 
light  flaring  torches,  which  the  anxious  seamen 
would  welcome  with  heartfelt  thanks  as  guiding 
lights.  But  instead  of  guiding  the  ship  to  safety, 
the  wreckers’  lights  were  cunningly  placed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  ships  and  lead  them  upon  the  very  shoals 
or  rocks  they  sought  to  avoid.  How  many  ships 
were  thus  destroyed,  how  many  men  were  thus 
deliberate^  murdered  by  the  wreckers,  will  never 
be  known,  for  neither  dead  ships  nor  dead  men  tell 
tales,  and  no  one  could  prove  that  a  vessel,  whose 
battered  timbers  were  strewn  upon  the  shore,  came 
to  its  untimely  end  by  accident  or  design.  We 
must,  however,  be  fair,  and  regardless  of  the  inex¬ 
cusable  and  wholly  outrageous  habit  of  wrecking 
ships,  absolve  the  wreckers  of  malicious  intent 
when  making  away  with  the  shipwrecked  sur¬ 
vivors.  Not  that  it  was  anything  less  than  murder, 
but  the  wreckers,  especially  those  of  Cornwall,  were 
a  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  lot,  and  firmly 
believed  that  if  one  saved  a  man  from  the  sea  it 
would  result  in  one’s  own  life  being  fore^eited  to 
the  maritime  gods  or  devils  who  had  been  cheated 
of  a  victim.  They  murdered  therefore  in  self  de- 
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fence,  as  we  may  say,  and,  feeling  that  dead  men 
had  no  use  for  earthly  goods,  and  that  it  was  a  use¬ 
less  waste  to  throw  valuables  away,  they  thriftily 
took  possession  of  any  funds,  ornaments  or  jewelry 
which  were  upon  the  bodies.  Perchance,  too,  in 
those  early  days,  the  smugglers  now  and  again  had 
a  fling  at  out-and-out  piracy.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  has  no  place  in  a  work  on  smugglers,  and 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  pirates,  matters  lit¬ 
tle.  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  one  trade  to  the  other, 
and  less  than  half  a  step  from  wrecker  to  pirate. 

As  far  as  the  smugglers  were  concerned,  that  is, 
the  out-and-out  smugglers  who  made  name  and 
fame  for  themselves  along  the  British  coasts,  they 
were  not,  after  all,  such  a  bad  lot.  Most  of  them 
were,  aside  from  smuggling,  good-hearted,  hard¬ 
working,  honest  mariners  and  fishermen;  skilled 
pilots  and  boatmen;  fellows  earning  a  mere  pittance 
by  dint  of  hardest  toil  and  constant  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  and  we  cannot  blame  them  overmuch  if  they 
sought  to  better  themselves  by  running  contraband, 
which,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  injured  no  one. 
Indeed,  they  really  considered  that  they  were  her¬ 
oes  in  a  way,  quite  philanthropists  in  fact,  who, 
by  smuggling,  enabled  the  poor  to  secure  necessi¬ 
ties  and  luxuries,  which,  if  duties  had  been  paid 
thereon,  would  have  been  far  beyond  their  means. 
Like  all  smugglers,  too,  they  regarded  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  revenue  officers  as  hereditary  ene- 
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mies,  and  could  not  and  would  not  understand  why 
anyone  should  not  have  the  right  to  import  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  one  saw  fit  without  paying  a 
tax  to  those  who  shared  neither  labor,  expense  nor 
risk  of  cargo  carrying.  And  the  inhabitants,  who 
regarding  them  as  benefactors,  were  with  them 
morally  if  not  actively,  looked  upon  all  excise  of¬ 
ficers  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  aided  and 
abetted  the  smugglers  in  every  way — as  long  as  it 
did  not  imperil  their  own  freedom.  All  about  the 
coasts, from  Cromer  to  Penzance,  these  seafaring 
smugglers  carried  on  their  trade,  but  they  varied 
not  a  little  in  methods,  in  character  and  in  activities 
according  to  their  racial  characteristics  and  their 
environment.  Those  of  East  Anglia,  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk  and  Linconshire,  who  found  the  low 
marshes,  the  extensive  “Broads,”  and  the  uninhab¬ 
ited  sandy  coasts  a  splendid  smuggling  ground, 
were  a  rather  callous,  cold-blooded  lot,  possessing 
many  of  the  inherited  traits  of  the  Vikings,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  an  exception  to 
the  general  run  of  the  true  smugglers  and  com¬ 
mitted  many  acts  of  incredible  cruelty  when  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Of  them  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
their  customs.  Along  the  Norfolk  coast  are  sand 
dunes  and  endless  sandy  beaches,  and  the  smug¬ 
glers,  traversing  these,  left  tell-tale  tracks  that  the 
coast  guardsmen  could  readily  follow.  To  obliter- 
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ate  these  the  smugglers  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring 
shepherds  to  drive  their  flocks  across  the  sands 
after  they  had  passed,  a  most  clever  and  effective 
means  of  completely  destroying  all  human  foot¬ 
prints. 

About  the  haunts  of  the  old  Owlers  and  the  later 
thug-smugglers,  in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  there 
were  many  of  the  later  seamen-smugglers  also. 
And  while  these  fellows  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  if 
cornered,  and  much  good  spirits  and  blood  were 
spilled  and  wasted  in  numerous  encounters  between 
the  authorities  and  the  smugglers,  still,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  outwit  or  outsail  their  enemies,  and  very 
often  succeeded.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
smugglers  who  owned  and  manned  the  FOUR 
BROTHERS  out  of  Folkestone.  She  was  an  un¬ 
usually  large  vessel,  once  a  French  privateer,  and 
carried  a  crew  of  thirty-six  men  and  four  six-pound¬ 
er  guns.  With  over  one  hundred  tons  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco,  considerable  brandy  and  gin  and  thirteen 
chests  of  tea  in  her  hold, — all  destined  for  landing 
on  the  Irish  coast, — she  sailed  from  Flushing. 
Then,  off  Dieppe  at  daybreak  one  morning  when 
the  wind  was  light,  she  sighted  what  were  appar¬ 
ently  two  French  fishing  boats  lying  in  the  channel, 
and  never  suspecting  anything  wrong,  the  captain 
held  his  course.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  one 
of  the  two  craft  quickly  hoisted  sail,  and  running 
up  the  British  revenue  flag,  headed  for  the  FOUR 
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BROTHERS.  She  was  the  revenue  cutter 
BADGER  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Nazer, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  smugglers’  ship  hoisted 
Dutch  colors  and  tried  to  escape,  the  BADGER 
rapidly  gained,  for  the  FOUR  BROTHERS  had 
just  been  fitted  with  a  new  mast  and  carried  light 
sails.  Realizing  the  cutter  would  overtake  them, 
and  with  a  ship  and  cargo  worth  eleven  thousand 
pounds  under  his  feet,  the  smuggler  captain  trained 
one  of  his  guns  and  fired  on  the  pursuer.  Instantly 
the  fire  was  returned  and  a  lively  sea  battle  was  on. 
For  two  hours  it  continued;  the  commander  of  the 
BADGER  was  wounded  and  a  seamen  killed,  many 
of  her  crew  were  badly  injured,  and  one  man  was 
killed  and  nine  wounded  on  the  FOUR  BROTH¬ 
ERS.  Just  how  the  battle  might  have  ended  had 
it  continued,  no  one  can  say,  but  the  BADGER, 
heading  for  the  smuggler,  rammed  the  other’s  quar¬ 
ter,  drove  her  bowsprit  through  the  smuggler’s 
mainsail,  and  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  FOUR 
BROTHERS  thereupon  promptly  surrendered. 
Lieutenant  Nazer  was  jubilant.  Quite  sure  of 
the  captives  being  convicted  and  the  vessel  con¬ 
fiscated  with  her  valuable  cargo,  he  sailed  with 
his  prize  into  Dover  and  saw  his  prisoners 
safely  lodged  in  irons  on  the  man-of-war  SEVERN. 
But  the  gallant  lieutenant  and  the  officials  had  the 
surprise  of  their  lives  coming  to  them  when  the 
trial  took  place.  By  some  mysterious  miracle, 
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the  captured  smugglers  had  suddenly  ceased  to 
speak  or  understand  English;  the  lawyers  for  the 
defence  argued  that  there  was  nothing  to  prove 
the  FOUR  BROTHERS  was  British  owned;  they 
claimed  that  over  half  the  crew  were  Dutch,  and 
the  jury,  duly  instructed  by  the  judge  as  to  the 
ethics  of  the  case  if  the  lawyers’  words  were  true, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  men  were 
released,  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  restored  to  them, 
and  the  amazed  and  bitterly  disappointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  BADGER  was  compelled  to  escort 
his  late  prize  and  her  crew  safely  out  of  Dover 
harbor. 

There  were  very  few  cases  where  fatalities  oc¬ 
curred,  however.  One  other  was  in  March  1821, 
when,  as  was  customary,  officers  boarded  a  sup¬ 
posed  fishing  smack — for  every  vessel  that  could 
be  caught  was  examined,  and  one  of  the  crew, 
Joseph  Swain,  in  anger  seized  a  sailor’s  cutlass  and 
was  shot.  As  far  as  known  the  last  fatal  encounter 
between  smugglers  and  the  officials  took  place  on 
April  1st,  1838  at  Camber  Castle.  There  was  an 
argument  between  coast  guards  and  smugglers 
over  contraband,  a  shot  was  fired,  and  an  innocent 
bystander,  a  fiddler  named  Thomas  Monk,  was 
killed. 

But  because  there  were  no  serious  engagements, 
no  great  bloodshed  and  few  fatalities,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  smugglers  were  not  active. 
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They  were  very  much  alive ;  smuggling  if  anything 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  ever  before,  and 
almost  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficials.  Not  that  the  customs  officers  made  no  ef¬ 
forts  to  check  the  law  breakers,  but  because  of  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  confronted 
the  government  employees.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  not  a  cellar,  a  barn  or  even  a  church  in  a  sea- 
coast  town  of  England  that  was  not  or  had  not  been 
used  as  a  storage  place  for  contraband.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  residence  possessed  some  place  for  the 
concealment  of  smuggled  goods,  and  in  many  sea¬ 
port  towns  there  were  secret  underground  passages 
leading  from  one  building  to  another,  so  that  the 
smugglers,  if  chased,  could  dart  into  an  inn  or 
house  and  reappear  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the 
town.  Several  churches  were  known  to  have  hid¬ 
den  rooms  in  their  towers  or  elsewhere,  and  one 
parish  clerk,  when  asked  why  churches  were  thus 
used,  replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  no 
one  ever  went  near  a  church  except  on  Sundays. 
Another  story  is  told  of  a  minister,  who  arriving 
at  a  small  village  where  he  conducted  services  on 
alternate  Sundays,  was  informed  by  the  sexton  that 
he  could  not  hold  services  that  day.  When  pressed 
for  a  reason  the  sexton  imparted  the  rather  sur¬ 
prising  information  that,  “the  pulpit  be’s  full  o’  tea 
an’  th’  vestry  wi’  brandy.” 

On  another  occasion  a  most  strict  and  upright 
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parson  was  conducting  a  visiting  bishop  over  his 
church,  and  led  the  distinguished  cleric  to  the 
steeple  in  order  to  show  him  the  condition  of  the 
roof.  Imagine  his  amazement  and  confusion  when 
he  discovered  the  place  piled  high  with  casks  of 
spirits  and  chests  of  tea !  : , 

Many  a  time,  too,  some  farmer  would  open  his 
barn  doors  of  a  morning  to  find  the  interior  oc¬ 
cupied  by  slumbering  smugglers  with  their  store 
of  contraband  about  them,  snatching  a  few  hours’ 
rest  before  seeking  a  safe  hiding  place  for  their 
goods.  Even  the  churchyards  were  put  into  use 
by  the  smugglers,  and  many  an  ancient  tomb  has 
opened  mysteriously  and  uncannily  at  dead  of  night 
to  emit  spirits  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those 
usually  accredited  to  the  abode  of  the  departed. 

Indeed,  the  smugglers  found  cemeteries  most 
useful  spots  for  their  purposes,  and,  to  obviate  any 
possibility  of  prying  eyes  observing  their  activities, 
fostered  and  encouraged  hair-raising  tales  of  ghosts 
and  demons  haunting  the  graveyards  where  they 
stored  their  goods.  Often  they  went  farther  and 
varied  the  monotony  of  smuggling  by  playing 
ghosts  themselves.  At  Hurstmonceux,  near  the 
ancient  ruined  castle,  the  people  told  with  bated 
breaths  of  a  terrifying  apparition  that  had  often 
been  seen,  and  still  more  often  heard,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  graveyard.  According  to  these  tales,  it  was 
the  ghost  of  a  drummer  who  had  been  killed  years 
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before,  and  who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  rest  quietly  in  his  grave,  paraded  at 
midnight, — a  terrifying,  luminous  wraith  in  earth- 
stained,  rotted  uniform,  beating  a  ghostly  drum. 
The  incongruity  of  a  spiritual  drum  emitting  aud¬ 
ible  sounds  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them, 
and  apparently  no  one  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  the  ghost  or  possessed  the  curiosity  and  bravery 
to  investigate  or  follow  the  restless  spirit.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  the  coast  guard  station 
at  Hurstmonceux,  in  1831,  the  ghostly  drummer 
vanished  completely  and  forever,  coincidently  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  churchyard  as  a  place  of 
concealment  by  the  smugglers. 

Tolland  churchyard,  also,  was  reputed  to  be 
haunted,  in  this  case  by  hilarious,  rowdyish  spirits 
who  gleamed  dully  with  phosphorescent  light,  and 
with  blood-curdling  chuckles  and  cries,  chased  any 
belated  wayfarer  who  happened  to  approach  the 
graveyard  after  nightfall.  Old  castles  and  crumb¬ 
ling  manor-houses  were  also  favorite  quarters  of 
the  smugglers,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  less  sup¬ 
erstitious  than  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  there 
is  fully  as  much  if  not  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
the  lines: 

“Oft  from  yon  solemn  and  bat -haunted  tower 
The  smugglers  issue  at  the  midnight  hour.” 

Even  when  captured,  the  smugglers  could  sel- 
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dom  be  convicted.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of 
smugglers,  caught  red-handed,  were  brought  before 
the  court,  and  overwhelming  evidence  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  prove  their  guilt.  Nevertheless  they  were 
acquitted,  were  promptly  tried  a  second  time  with  a 
new  jury,  and  as  promptly  acquitted  the  second 
time.  And  this  was  not  because  the  citizens  feared 
reprisals  or  vengeance  if  they  lifted  their  hands  a- 
gainst  the  smuggling  fraternity,  but  because  every 
man  in  the  neighborhood  of  smuggling  communi¬ 
ties  approved  of  the  illicit  trade.  At  Dover,  when 
a  party  of  smugglers  were  taken  and  lodged  in  jail, 
a  mob  of  citizens  gathered,  demanded  the  release 
of  the  smugglers,  and  this  being  refused,  battered 
down  the  prison,  stoned  the  soldiers  and  the  Mayor, 
and  freeing  the  captives,  drove  triumphantly  away 
with  the  smugglers  in  postchaises. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  some  ingenious  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  customs  force  hit  upon  the  clever  and  re¬ 
markable  expedient  of  training  dogs  to  find  con¬ 
traband  liquor  that  the  smugglers  had  buried  in 
earth  or  sand  until  such  time  as  the  goods  could  be 
disposed  of.  The  dogs  used  were  fox  terriers  and 
were  raised  from  puppyhood  on  a  diet  liberally 
dosed  with  gin  or  brandy.  As  a  result,  they  were 
stunted  creatures  possessing  as  great  a  desire  for 
liquor  as  the  most  inveterate  tippler,  and  would 
unerringly  smell  out  and  betray  the  concealed 
spirits  of  the  smugglers.  For  some  time  the  latter 
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could  not  understand  how  the  excise  officers  dis¬ 
covered  their  hidden  stores,  but  when  they  did,  they 
very  promptly  and  effectively  put  an  end  to  the 
usefullness  of  the  canine  customs  officers  by  mixing 
liquor  with  poison  and  placing  it  where  the  terriers 
could  find  it. 

Very  often,  instead  of  secreting  their  contraband 
under  ground,  the  smugglers  resorted  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  sinking  casks  of  spirits  in  the  sea 
and  buoying  them  so  they  could  be  recovered  when 
the  proper  time  came.  This  was  called  “putting 
in  the  collar’’  and,  if  all  went  well,  there  was  little 
danger  of  the  submerged  goods  being  found  by  the 
officials.*  But  if  storms  arose  the  casks  were  very 
liable  to  be  washed  ashore,  and  after  every  gale,  the 
coast  guards  always  searched  the  shores  looking 
for  this  liquid  jetsam.  If  the  casks  had  not  re¬ 
mained  too  long  under  water  the  contents  would  be 
in  perfect  condition,  but  more  often  than  not,  the 
salt  water  would  have  seeped  through  the  contain¬ 
ers  and  the  former  gin  or  brandy  would  have  been 
transformed  to  a  horrible  mess  that  smelled  to 
high  heaven  and  was  quite  appropriately  and  de¬ 
scriptively  known  as  “stinkibus.”  It  is  also  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  the  term  “moonshine,”  which 

*In  a  number  of  instances  the  smugglers’  contraband  was  the  means 
of  saving  themselves  and  their  vessels  from  destruction.  In  terrific  seas 
and  gales,  when  even  the  stanch  luggers  and  cutters  could  make  no 
headway,  the  casks  of  liquor,  strung  along  a  line  and  heaved  over  the 
bows,  served  as  a  sea-anchor  and  enabled  the  craft  to  ride  out  the  storm 
in  safety. 


BOSCASTLE  COVE  IN  CORNWALL,  ENGLAND 
Once  a  famous  haunt  of  smugglers 
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we  apply  to  illicitly  distilled  spirits  today,  and  con¬ 
sider  of  strictly  American  origin,  was  first  used  by 
the  smugglers  of  the  British  coast  as  a  synonym 
for  contraband  liquor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
smuggled  spirits  were  run  in  by  moonlight. 

Many  of  the  smugglers  prospered  and  grew  rich, 
and  some  of  these  owned  veritable  fleets  of  boats. 
Indeed,  there  was  an  almost  regular  service  of 
smuggling  craft  plying  between  England  and 
France  or  Holland  for  years.  Many  of  these  craft 
were  large  vessels,  but  the  majority  were  luggers 
of  from  ten  to  forty  tons  burden;  swift,  able  craft, 
built  for  speed  and  seaworthiness,  and  quite  capable 
of  outrunning  any  but  the  swiftest  of  the  revenue 
cutters.  In  1832  the  EAGLE,  thirty-five  tons;  the 
ROSE,  eleven  tons;  and  the  DOVE,  eleven  tons; 
were  plying  regularly  and  were  well  known  as 
smuggling  craft,  yet  they  were  never  taken,  while 
the  UNITY  of  Pulperro  was  reputed  to  have  made 
over  five  hundred  successful  voyages. 

But  there  were  also  unlucky  and  unfortunate 
smugglers  who  were  constantly  coming  to  grief. 
One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  unlucky  smug¬ 
gler  who  ever  plied  his  trade  about  the  British 
coasts,  was  one,  Jack  Rattenbury,  otherwise  known 
as  “The  Rob  Roy  of  the  West”  who  in  1837  wrote, 
or  rather  had  written  for  him,  a  most  remarkable 
and  truthful  story  of  his  life  entitled  “The  Memoirs 
of  a  Smuggler/’  His  chronicles  are  far  too  lengthy 
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to  quote  in  full,  and  they  are  mainly  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  innumerable  times  the  smuggler  was 
captured  and  managed  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  the  law  and  resume  his  trade.  He  must  have 
been  a  most  optimistic  chap,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  perseverance  and  determination  in  try¬ 
ing  again  and  again  to  make  a  success  of  his  chosen 
trade.  Some  of  his  escapes  were  little  short  of 
miraculous.  On  one  occasion,  when  taken,  he  se¬ 
creted  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  revenue  cutter 
and  managed  to  steal  ashore  unseen  when  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  busy  landing  their  seized  goods.  Event¬ 
ually  Jack  gave  up  in  despair,  and  probably  made 
far  more  money  from  the  sale  of  his  unique  book 
than  he  had  ever  gained  by  his  fruitless  attempts 
to  be  a  successful  smuggler. 

Just  how  much  contraband  was  run  into  England 
during  the  heyday  of  the  smugglers,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  of  course  never  be  known. 
But  the  total  amount  must  have  been  stupendous. 
It  was  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  over  half 
the  population  of  England  consumed,  used  or  wore 
some  smuggled  article  and  once,  during  a  discus- 
ion  in  Parliament,  when  a  member  declared  that 
even  the  highest  officials  possessed  contraband, 
and  was  challenged  to  prove  his  statements  by  a 
fellow  Lord,  he  drew  a  silk  bandana  kerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  declared  he  would  wager  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  that  every  member  of  Parliament 
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could  produce  the  like, — the  kerchiefs  being  at  the 
time  on  the  prohibited  list. 

The  arrival  of  smuggling  vessels  and  their  car¬ 
goes  was  even  announced  in  the  press,  much  in  fact 
as  our  daily  papers  give  news  of  the  rum  fleets  and 
the  ruling  prices  of  liquors  at  the  present  day.  In 
“THE  CINQUE  PORTS  HERALD,”  of  1826, 
for  example,  we  find  the  report  of  the  landing  of  a 
party  of  smugglers  with  a  cargo  at  Dymchurch,  the 
article  detailing  how  the  smugglers  rushed  ashore, 
shouting  and  cheering,  and  defying  the  customs 
officers  and  marines,  who  fired  upon  the  smugglers 
killing  several  and  causing  them  to  retreat  to  the 
marshes  followed  by  the  officers.  The  boat,  how¬ 
ever,  put  to  sea  and  escaped.  Another  item  of  news 
in  the  same  paper  mentions  that,  “last  week,  five 
hundred  tubs  of  brandy  were  landed  on  the  Sussex 
coast  near  Hastings  by  a  force  of  smugglers  who 
overpowered  the  officers.” 

Another  paper,  of  later  date,  contains  a  rather 
interesting  report  from  “A  reliable  correspondent 
at  Roscoff  (France)  as  follows: 


Arrivals  between  March  17th,  and  March  31st,  1833. 


Goldfinch  ....  14  tons 

Four  Brothers  12  “ 
Goldfinch  ....  17  “ 

Supply  .  9  “ 

Rose .  13  “ 

Dove .  18  “ 

Eagle  .  35  “ 

William .  13  “ 

Love .  26  “ 


from  Plymouth 

u  <f 

“  Dartmouth 
((  (( 

Lizard 

Cowes 

Fowey 

Falmouth 

Coverack 
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Departures  between  March  15th,  and  March  27th. 


^Goldfinch  .... 
Four  Brothers 
Goldfinch  .... 

Supply . 

Rose . 

Dove . 

:j:Eagle . 

JLove . 

William . 


with  90  tubs  spirits  for  Plymouth 


it 

20 

a 

ft 

a 

a 

a 

120 

a 

it 

a 

Dartmouth 

a 

60 

a 

a 

a 

it 

a 

80 

a 

a 

a 

Lizard 

a 

125 

a 

a 

a 

Cowes 

a 

150 

a 

a 

a 

Fowey 

a 

125 

a 

a 

a 

Coverack 

a 

80 

a 

a 

a 

Falmouth 

Total 

850 

a 

a 

“The  three  boats  marked  t  have  been  very  successful,  es¬ 
pecially  the  last  (Love)  on  board  of  which  are  the  two  Dun- 
stans.  They  sailed  the  27th,  landed  cargoes  and  were  back  at 
Roscofif  on  the  31st.  A  tobacco  voyage  will  now  take  place. 
Mallabay  is  conducting  the  preparations  with  great  secrecy  and 
is  trying  to  get  authorized  by  the  Customs  to  load  in  the  roads 
of  the  Isle  of  Bas.” 


Very  much  the  sort  of  news  in  fact,  that  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  our  morning  papers  today, 
or  like  the  report  of  honest  shipping  in  the  maritime 
news  columns  of  any  daily.  Evidently  the  “re¬ 
liable  correspondent,”  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
reveal  his  identity,  had  a  nose  for  ferreting  out  news 
if  he  could  glean  so  much  when  preparations  were 
being  conducted  with  “great  secrecy.”  But  at  that 
time  there  was  little  secrecy  about  smugglers’  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  practically  defied  the  authorities 
and,  figuratively  called  “come  and  catch  me  if  you 
can,”  which  is  much  the  same  attitude  as  that  as¬ 
sumed  by  our  liquor  smugglers. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  really  astonishing  manner  in  which 
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history  is  repeating  itself.  The  English  smugglers 
of  a  century  or  so  ago  were,  in  their  defiance 
of  laws,  their  reasons  for  smuggling,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  conducted  the  trade,  strikingly 
like  the  rum  runners  of  today.  Like  the  latter  they 
preyed  upon  one  another  and  incited  lawlessness 
ashore.  Several  times,  when  their  smuggled  goods 
had  been  seized  and  stored  in  government  build¬ 
ings,  they  boldly  broke  into  the  warehouses  and  re¬ 
covered  the  contraband,  which  is  exactly  what  has 
occurred  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  our  own  country 
within  the  past  few  months,  when  liquor  smugglers 
have  helped  themselves  to  their  confiscated  goods. 
And  finally,  just  as  the  smugglers  of  our  coasts, 
in  their  desire  for  speedy  craft,  incited  the  ship¬ 
builders  to  design  and  construct  the  speediest 
clippers — and  thereby  developed  our  famous  ships, 
so,  today,  the  needs  of  the  rum  runners  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  firms  of  boat  builders  devoting 
time  and  energy  to  designing  and  constructing  the 
fastest  of  motor-boats — exclusively  for  smuggler’s 
uses. 

And  the  smugglers  of  the  English  coast  a  century 
ago  looked  upon  their  trade  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  do  the  present  day  rum-runners.  A  law,  so 
they  argued,  that  was  unpopular,  was  made  only 
to  be  broken,  and  no  crime  was  committed  in  the 
breaking  of  it.  Moreover,  were  they  not  doing  a 
really  great  service  to  their  fellow  men?  With 
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the  duties  paid,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits, — a  score  of 
luxuries  and  necessities,  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  smugglers, 
by  bringing  in  contraband  and  risking  their  free¬ 
dom  and  their  lives,  considered  that  they  were  per¬ 
forming  a  most  worthy  and  commendable  deed, 
quite  aside  from  their  personal  gains  in  the  matter. 
Just  as  Robin  Hood  must  have,  and  unquestionably 
did,  possess  many  of  the  admirable  traits  which 
inspired  the  largely  fictional  traditions  of  his  career, 
and  as  the  knights  of  the  road  of  Merry  England 
must  have  been  quite  gallant  gentlemen  in  their 
way, — even  if  their  stories  be  stripped  of  the  glamor 
of  romance — so  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that,  even 
without  the  fiction  with  which  time  and  story  have 
surrounded  them,  the  smugglers  of  the  channel 
coasts,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  must  have  been 
actuated  by  most  lofty  sentiments  and  motives,  and 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  ends  justified  the 
means,  and  that  it  was  no  crime  to  rob  the  rich  to  aid 
the  poor.  It  may  seem  strange  to  many,  that  a 
smuggler,  a  petty,  rather  despicable  sort  of  scalla- 
wag  when  all’s  said  and  done,  could  be  inspired  by 
lofty  ideals  or  could  find  an  excuse  for  his  dishonest 
trade.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
picturesque  characters  and  heroes  of  romance  and 
history,  and  some  most  atrocious  rascals  as  well, 
have  done  likewise.  The  Spanish  conquerers — 
even  Columbus  himself — massacred,  slaughtered 
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and  robbed  under  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were 
thereby  spreading  the  Christian  faith,  and  bene¬ 
fiting  mankind  and  the  world.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  nothing  less  than  a  relentless  old  pirate,  if  we 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  thought  it  no  crime  to 
rob  and  kill  the  Dons  for  the  glory  of  England  and 
the  Virgin  Queen.  Montbars,  nicknamed  “The 
Exterminator,”  who  was  an  outrageously  bloody 
pirate,  started  on  his  career  of  butchery  and  rapine 
with  the  quite  laudable  purpose  of  freeing  the  Span¬ 
iards’  slaves  and  mitigating  the  deplorable  plight 
of  the  oppressed  Indians  of  New  Spain.  De 
Lussan  turned  buccaneer  as  much  to  lead  his  fellow 
corsairs  on  the  road  to  salvation  as  to  refill  his  de¬ 
pleted  purse.  He  invariably  attributed  every 
triumph  and  misfortune  to  the  direct  intervention 
of  Providence,  and  never  omitted  to  pray  fervently 
for  success  before  starting  on  a  foray,  or  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  leading  himself  and  his  men  to 
victory.  The  black-hearted,  devil-dyed  pirate 
chiefs  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  built  a  church  from 
the  loot  of  Spanish  cities  and  worshipped  therein 
each  Sabbath.  Our  own  Puritanical  ancestors 
committed  most  despicable  and  inhuman  acts  a- 
gainst  the  very  savages  who  had  enabled  them  to 
survive,  as  well  as  against  the  peaceful  and  humane 
Quakers,  and  imagined  themselves  fully  justified. 
Our  own  gun-runners  were  quite  willing  to  supply 
the  means  for  bloodshed,  battle  and  carnage  to  our 
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southern  neighbors,  and  felt  sure  they  were  doing 
great  deeds  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  innumer¬ 
able  cutthroats  and  highwaymen,  from  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  down,  have  robbed  with  one  hand  and 
distributed  charity  with  the  other.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  majority  of  rum  runners,  if  ques¬ 
tioned,  would  declare  that  they  were  fully  justified 
in  supplying  liquor  to  a  thirsty  clientele  unjustly 
deprived  of  liquid  refreshments,  or  that  those  most 
despicable  of  scoundrels,  the  drug-smugglers, 
would  aver  that,  were  it  not  for  them,  the  pitiful 
drug  addicts  would  suffer  untold  agonies.  And  so, 
just  because  the  denizens  of  the  channel  coasts  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  saw  fit  to  turn 
smugglers,  we  must  not  assume  that  they  were,  at 
heart,  criminals  or  were  inherently  dishonest  or 
lacking  in  patriotism  and  other  most  admirable 
traits.  In  fact,  there  is  abundant  historical  and 
documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  many  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  British  smugglers  were, — 
in  all  other  respects — intensely  patriotic  and  abso¬ 
lutely  honest. 

For  example,  there  was  Harry  Paulet,  a  famed 
smuggler,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the 
French,  and  not  only  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
ship  on  which  he  was  confined,  but  managed  to 
steal  the  enemy’s  despatches  and  papers  as  well. 
Then,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  badly  “wanted” 
by  the  British  authorities  for  smuggling,  he  ran  the 
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risk  of  capture  and  imprisonment  and  delivered  the 
valuable  documents  to  the  English  in  person. 
Later,  this  same  smuggler,  while  running  a  cargo 
of  contraband,  sighted  the  French  battle  fleet  head¬ 
ing  up  the  channel.  Instantly  tacking,  he  put  back 
at  top  speed  for  England,  and  regardless  of  his  own 
fate,  carried  the  news  to  Lord  Hawke,  who  could 
scarcely  credit  it  and  swore  that  if  the  smuggler 
had  told  the  truth  he  should  be  pardoned  and  re¬ 
warded  while  if  he  had  lied  he’d  hang  him. 

And  there  was  that  far  more  famous  and  adven¬ 
turous  character,  Thomas  Johnson,  sometimes 
known  as  “The  Famous  Hampshire  Smuggler,” 
who  was  by  profession  a  pilot  but  by  occupation  a 
notorious  smuggler.  Having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  1798,  Johnson  had  been  confined,  awaiting  trial, 
in  New  Prison  in  Borough,  but  prison  bars  never 
bothered  the  pilot-smuggler  much,  and  he  was  soon 
free.  So  badly  was  he  desired  by  the  government 
that  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  his  capture.  Johnson,  hearing  of  this,  made  a 
counter  offer,  suggesting  that  he  be  pardoned  for 
his  past  offences  if  he  piloted  the  British  fleet  to 
Holland.  This  suggestion  was  accepted;  Johnson 
received  his  pardon,  and  proved  himself  as  good 
a  pilot  as  he  had  been  smuggler.  For  some  time 
he  was  in  comparative  affluence,  but  he  spent  his 
money  recklessly,  and  the  next  heard  of  him  was 
in  1802,  when  he  was  in  the  debtors’  prison  unable 
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to  pay  his  bills  amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds.  But  a  man  who  had  escaped  from  a  real 
prison  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  a  somewhat 
flimsey  jail,  and  scaling  the  wall,  Johnson  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  lower  himself  to  the  ground  and  safety, 
by  means  of  an  iron  lamp  bracket,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  and  saw  the  watch  approaching.  Hastily 
drawing  himself  up,  he  clung  like  a  limpet  to  the 
bracket,  scarcely  daring  to  breath,  and  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  watch,  never  thinking  of  glancing  up, 
passed  under  him.  This  time  Thomas  decided  to 
bid  farewell  to  England  for  a  space,  and  went  to 
France  where  he  was  promptly  seized  as  an  enemy 
and  ap'ain  cast  into  prison.  Hearing  of  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  realizing  the  capabilities  and  skill  of  the 
smuggler,  Napoleon  summoned  Johnson  before 
him  and  offered  him  a  reward  of  several  thousand 
pounds  and  a  pension  if  he  would  pilot  the  French 
fleet  to  England  for  the  proposed  invasion  of  the 
British  Isles.  Johnson  was  furious.  Drawing 
himself  up,  he  shouted:  “I  am  a  smuggler,  but  a 
true  lover  of  my  country,  and  no  traitor.” 

As  a  result,  the  patriotic  smuggler  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for 
nine  months,  and  then,  once  more,  he  succeeded  in 
escaping.  Not  knowing  that  word  of  his  actions 
had  reached  England,  and  that  a  pardon  was  await¬ 
ing  him  there,  Johnson  sailed  to  America.  What 
manner  of  career  he  had  in  this  country  is  not 
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known,  but,  judging  from  later  developments,  he 
must  have  occupied  his  time  and  mind  in  assimil¬ 
ating  Yankee  notions  and  inventiveness.  At  any 
rate,  we  next  find  him,  in  1806,  a  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  with  Lord  St.  Vincent  off  Brest,  where 
some  scheme  of  the  pilot-smuggler  fell  through, 
judging  from  the  report  of  My  Lord.  Leaving  the 
naval  service,  Johnson  again  took  to  smuggling,  but 
abandoned  the  occupation  to  serve  as  a  pilot  to  the 
English  fleet  on  an  expedition  to  Holland  in  1809. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  given  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life. 
Then  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  gallant 
act  of  daring  by  swimming  under  fire  to  a  fort,  car¬ 
rying  with  him  a  rope  to  which  explosives  were  at¬ 
tached.  By  this  means  the  fort  was  blown  up,  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  Johnson  was  given 
command  of  the  revenue  cutter  FOX  under  orders 
to  hunt  down  his  former  associates.  Whether  he 
succeeded  in  this  is  not  known,  and  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  suspicion  that  he  made  uses  of 
the  cutter  for  running  contraband  instead  of  seizing 
it.  Anyway,  the  service  of  the  custom  department 
did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  he  was  approached  by 
friends  of  Napoleon  who  offered  him  the  enormous 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  down,  and  an  equal 
sum  if  their  plot  succeeded,  if  he  would  lead  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  free  the  exiled  emperor  then  at  St. 
Helena.  Whether  it  was  the  stupendous  sum  of- 
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fered  as  a  reward,  or  whether  Johnson  was  anxious 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  invention  he  had  been 
working  upon,  is  a  matter  of  question.  Whichever 
it  was,  he  agreed  and  laid  plans,  chief  of  which  was 
the  construction  of  a  submarine  boat.  Before  this 
unique  craft  was  completed,  however,  Napoleon 
died  and  the  deal  was  off.  But  Johnson  was  not 
to  be  deterred  from  proving  that  a  submarine  was 
practical,  and,  a  little  later,  he  actually  constructed 
one  for  the  Spanish  government.  This  craft,  the 
first  successful  submarine  ever  built,  made  numer¬ 
ous  trips  between  London  and  Blackwall  on  the 
Thames.  On  one  of  these  voyages  the  underseas 
craft  became  entangled  in  the  cables  of  the  ships 
at  anchor,  and  Johnson  showed  his  cool,  fearless 
character  once  more.  Taking  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  he  glanced  at  it  and  remarked:  ‘We  shall 
all  die  in  two  and  one-half  minutes  if  we  are  not 
cleared.” 

The  inventive  ex-smuggler  was  not  fated  to  meet 
death  under  water,  however.  He  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  “got  clear”  none  the  worse  for  their  unpleas¬ 
ant  experience,  and  Johnson,  like  so  many  other 
adventurous  men,  died  a  natural  and  quiet  death 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine  at  his  home  on 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  in  1839. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  smugglers 
were  not  of  the  stamp  of  Johnson  or  Paulet.  Most 
of  them  made  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  their 
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deeds;  few  distinguished  themselves  by  their  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  few  laid  claim  to  being  other  than 
simon-pure  smugglers,  carrying  on  the  trade  for 
pecuniary  considerations.  These  men,  though  no 
doubt  quite  famous  locally  for  their  deeds,  lived 
and  died  unhonored,  unsung  and  unrecorded,  and 
though  they  may  have  bedeviled  the  authorities 
and  played  ducks,  and  drakes  with  the  customs, 
and.  performed  many  daring  deeds  in  their  line, 
yet  they  left  no  impress  upon  the  pages  of  history 
and  their  very  names  were  soon  forgotten. 

It  was,  however,  upon  the  Cornish  coast  that 

the  most  daring  and  picturesque  of  the  smugglers 

plied  their  trade.  The  coast  is  wild,  rock-bound; 

hemmed  in  by  reefs,  submerged  rocks  and  shoals, 

and,  in  many  places,  fairly  honeycombed  with 

caves.  It  is,  or  was,  sparsely  inhabited  by  fisher- 

folk,  miners  and  husbandmen,  and  presented  in 

every  way  a  most  admirable  location  for  smuggling. 

Also,  not  far  distant,  are  the  Channel  Islands, 

wild  and  rockbound,  sparsely  inhabited  about  their 

shores,  abounding  in  hidden  coves#  and  harbors; 

possessing  innumerable  caves,  and  just  the  spots  for 

smugglers.  Moreover,  the  people  are,  to  use  an  old 

* 

saying,  “neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring.”  Shuttlecocked  between  England  and 
France-  for  centuries,  they  are  of  French  blood 
and  speak  Norman  French,  and  yet  are  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  they  were 
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equally  ready  to  defraud  either  or  both  countries  of 
revenues,  and  situated  as  they  were  betwixt  the 
two,  found  their  islands  a  splendid  clearing  house 
and  depot  for  contraband  bound  in  either  direction. 

These  islands  also  afforded  a  fine  refuge  for  any 
smugglers  who  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
when  running  cargoes  north  or  south  across  the 
channel.  Under  cover  of  night  or  fog,  they  could 
slip  between  the  islets,  and  enter  some  secret  cove, 
where  they  could  either  hide  until  their  pursue^ 
had  abandoned  the  chase, .or  could  land  and  secrete 
their  contraband,  and  thus  destroy  all  evidence  of 
their  true  calling. 

Morever,  the  Channel  Islands,  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  a  very  ancient  charter,  were  exempt  from 
British  excise  laws  and  their  harbors  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  “safe  refuge”  and  “neutral  ground”  in  time 
of  war,  odd  facts  known  to  few,  and  rights  which 
are  still  in  force  though  seldom  called  into  use  to¬ 
day.  During  the  days  of  the  smugglers,  however, 
these  ancient  privileges  proved  most  beneficial,  and 
the  smuggling  vessels  could  load  their  contraband 
in  the  islands  without  fear,  and,  if  hard  pressed, 
could  always  find  sanctuary  in  the  harbors  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  Guernsey  or  Alderney.  Such  a  retreat  of 
smugglers  did  the  islands  become  that,  finally,  the 
customs  laws  were  extended  to  include  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  only  as  affecting  the  smugglers. 

The  extent  of  smuggling  going  on  through  the 
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medium  of  these  islands  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  records  show  that  on  November  17,  1823,  a 
fifteen  ton  Cousand  Bay  boat  took  in  three  hundred 
casks  of  brandy  and  several  bales  of  tobacco  at 
St.  Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey.  On  March  31a  twenty- 
five  ton  cutter  from  Plymouth  took  aboard  six  hun¬ 
dred  casks  of  brandy  and  various  other  goods  at  the 
same  locality,  and  on  June  10,  a  cutter  of  twenty- 
five  tons  burden  from  East  Looe,  Cornwall,  loaded 
six  hundred  and  ninety  casks  of  brandy  at  the  same 
spot,  and  these  were  only  a  few  that  were  known 
to  the  officers. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Cornish  smug¬ 
glers.  From  time  immemorial  the  seafarers  of 
Cornwall  have  been  famous  for  their  hardihood, 
their  bravery,  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
coasts,  their  skill  and  ability  as  sailors,  and  for  the 
seaworthiness  and  speed  of  their  luggers.  And 
they  took  to  smuggling  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
They  had,  in  fact  far  less  compunction  about 
smuggling  and  defrauding  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  than  the  natives  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  Ethnologically  they  are  a  different  race, 
— the  Cornu-Welsh, — natives  of  an  unconquered 
kingdom,  and  to  this  day  a  Cornishman,  leaving  his 
shire  and  entering  another,  speaks  of  “Going  to 
England.”  Though  they  are  loyal  British,  yet  they 
are  ever  Cornishmen  first  and  English  after,  and 
in  the  days  when  smuggling  held  sway  on  the  coast, 
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they  were  scarcely  more  than  semi-civilized;  super¬ 
stitious  to  the  highest  degree,  firm  believers  in 
spirits,  demons,  sprites,  fairies  and  all  sorts  of  sup¬ 
ernatural  beings;  and  knowing  scarcely  any  law 
save  their  own.  But  like  all  primitive  peoples,  they 
were  neither  vicious,  dishonest  nor  criminals  by 
nature.  In  fact  the  Cornish  smugglers’  deeds  and 
dealings,  as  well  as  their  infrequent  adventures  with 
the  officials,  were  marked  far  more  by  their  humor 
than  by  their  tragedy.  The  Cornishmen  were 
never  cold-blooded,  cruel  beings,  such  as  were  the 
smugglers  of  East  Anglia,  and  they  never  held 
grudges  or  enmity  against  the  customs  officers. 
Their  attitude  was,  that  smuggling  was  more  or 
less  of  a  game  and  a  gamble,  that  the  best  man  won ; 
and,  if  the  winner  happened  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  they  took  it  like  good  sportsmen  and  saw 
no  reason  for  considering  the  victors  as  enemies. 

Of  course,  at  times,  they  had  set-tos  with  the 
officials,  but  even  in  these  blood  was  seldom  if  ever 
shed  and  the  worst  that  happened  would  be  a  few 
heads  cracked.  They  seldom  or  never  resorted 
either  to  cold  steel  or  firearms  as  weapons,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  flail-like  utensils  which,  in  the  darkness,  the 
customs  officers  and  the  coast  guards  found  most 
difficult  weapons  to  avoid.  And  the  Cornish  smug¬ 
glers  possessed  a  very  keen  sense  of  both  honor  and 
humor.  It  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  on 
July  10, 1825,  to  be  exact,  two  officers  were  captured 
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by  the  smugglers  when  about  to  land  a  cargo. 
Binding  the  men  securely,  the  smugglers  carried 
them  to  the  verge  of  a  high  and  precipitous  cliff  and 
placed  them  with  their  heads  overhanging  the  edge. 

Then,  warning  them  that  the  slightest  movement 
or  outcry  would  result  in  their  being  toppled  over 
the  precipice,  the  smugglers  stole  away  and  landed 
and  secreted  their  contraband  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terruption,  the  officers  of  course  remaining  motion¬ 
less  and  silent,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  with 
their  heads  over  the  abyss,  and  never  dreaming 
that  no  one  was  near  and  that  they  were  perfectly 
free  to  wriggle  to  safety  and  release  each  other. 
Not  until  the  smugglers,  their  business  over,  re¬ 
turned  and  removed  their  captives  to  a  safer  spot 
in  an  open  field,  did  the  two  chagrined  officers  dis¬ 
cover  the  ruse. 

An  even  better  story  is  told  of  a  notorious  Corn¬ 
ish  smuggler  named  Copping.  He  had  succeeded 
in  secreting  his  contraband  spirits,  but  still  had  in 
his  house  a  bale  of  smuggled  silks,  when  he  saw  the 
officers  approaching.  With  a  hurried  word  to  his 
wife  to  conceal  the  silks  while  he  occupied  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  officials,  he  left  the  house,  and,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  most  anxious  to  tell  all  he  knew, 
offered  to  guide  the  excise  men  to  some  “brandy 
casks.”  In  the  meantime,  poor  Mrs.  Copping,  ner¬ 
vous  and  flustered,  and  fearing  that  at  any  moment 
the  officers  might  enter  to  search  the  house,  seized 
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the  silk  and  thrust  it  into  the  first  hiding  place  that 
came  to  mind,  which  happened  to  be  the  oven. 
Copping  kept  his  promise,  and  led  the  officers  to  the 
brandy  casks;  but  he  had  failed  to  mention  that 
they  were  quite  empty.  Furious  at  being  thus 
fooled,  and  smarting  under  the  raillery  of  Copping 
and  his  neighbors,  the  officers  hurried  off,  and  the 
smuggler  returned  to  his  home.  But  the  joke  was 
on  him.  In  her  hurry  and  confusion,  his  wife  had 
forgotten  that  the  oven  was  heated  for  baking,  and 
the  precious  silks  were  done  to  a  turn! 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  anecdote  of  the  Cor¬ 
nish  smugglers  is  the  story  told  of  an  excise  officer 
named  Roger  Wearne.  During  a  gale,  a  smuggling 
vessel  was  driven  on  the  rocks,  and  Wearne,  hoping 
to  find  evidences  of  smuggling,  commandeered  a 
boat  and  was  rowed  to  the  wreck.  The  crew,  how¬ 
ever,  had  all  left  her  in  the  night,  and  had  taken  the 
vessel’s  papers  with  them,  thus  destroying  all  evi¬ 
dence  of  ownership.  Her  cargo  proved  to  be  fine 
French  porcelain,  and  Wearne,  thinking  some  of 
the  dishes  would  be  most  useful  and  ornamental  in 
his  own  home,  surreptitiously  filled  his  baggy  trous¬ 
ers  with  the  chinaware.  Incommoded  by  the  cargo 
he  was  carrying  on  his  person,  the  excise  officer  was 
a  bit  slow  in  descending  the  ladder  to  the  waiting 
boat,  and  one  of  the  boatmen  becoming  impatient, 
exclaimed:  “Look  alive,  Wearne!”  at  the  same  time 
raising  an  oar  and  slapping  the  other  playfully  on 
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the  seat  of  his  trousers.  With  a  crash  such  as 
might  have  been  made  by  the  proverbial  bull  in  a 
china  shop,  and  with  cries  of  agony  as  the  shattered 
bits  of  filched  crockery  cut  into  his  flesh,  Wearne 
came  tumbling  head-over-heels  into  the  small  boat. 
For  years  thereafter,  the  life  of  the  officer  was  made 
miserable  by  the  smugglers,  for  wherever  he  ap¬ 
peared  along  the  coast,  he  was  invariably  greeted 
by:  “Look  alive,  Wearne!” 

As  proof  of  the  honesty  of  the  Cornish  smugglers, 
one  incident  will  serve.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  smugglers’  resorts  was  a  spot  known  as  Prus¬ 
sia  Cove  on  whose  shores  dwelt  the  Carter  family, 
famous  as  smugglers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
elder  Carter  was  absent,  the  officials  raided  the  spot, 
found  a  quantity  of  brandy,  and  confiscated  it,  plac¬ 
ing  it  among  other  seized  contraband  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  warehouse.  When  Carter  returned  he  was 
furious,  not  that  he  resented  the  excise  officers  tak¬ 
ing  the  brandy  so  much  as  the  fact  that,  as  he  put 
it,  he  would  be  unable  to  deliver  the  spirits  to  his 
customers  and  they  would  think  him  dishonest  and 
unreliable.  Quite  wrought  up  over  the  matter,  he 
determined  to  raid  the  warehouse  and  recover  his 
brandy,  which  he  did,  meticulously  removing  only 
his  own  casks.  When  day  dawned  and  the  outrage 
was  discovered,  the  officers  instantly  averred  that 
Carter  was  the  culprit,  and  when  asked  why  they 
were  so  sure,  they  declared  that  “No  one  else  would 
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have  been  honest  enough  to  have  taken  only  his 
own  spirits.” 

Unfortunately,  history  contains  very  little  about 
the  Cornish  smugglers.  Perhaps  the  government 
was  too  busily  engaged  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
smugglers  nearer  London  and  the  centre  of  things 
to  bother  much  about  the  wild  Cornishmen  in  a 
far-off  corner  of  the  empire.  Or  possibly,  as  the 
local  officials  were  apparently  hand  in  glove  with 
the  smugglers,  they  decided  that  the  less  said  about 
the  activities  of  the  Cornishmen  the  better.  The 
Mayor  of  St.  Ives,  for  example, — the  worthy  John 
Knill,  who  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  commis¬ 
sioning  privateers  to  prey  on  the  smugglers  and 
then  used  the  vessels  for  his  own  profit  by  running 
contraband  under  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  prepare  voluminous  re¬ 
ports  on  the  industry  and  its  suppression  in  his 
district.  But  whatever  the  reason,  there  is  far  less 
in  the  way  of  records  dealing  with  the  smugglers 
of  Cornwall  than  with  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  coast.  And  this  is  a  great  pity  for,  if  we  are 
to  believe  half  the  stories  of  the  Cornish  smugglers, 
and  the  historical  facts  and  documentary  evidence 
available,  then  they  were  most  certainly  and  as¬ 
suredly  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  of  their 
profession.  Just  how  much  of  the  literature  and 
tradition  dealing  with  the  Cornish  smugglers  is 
truth,  and  how  much  is  fiction,  is  difficult  to  say. 
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As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  dare-devilish,  law 
breakers,  the  people  regarded  their  smuggler  com¬ 
patriots  with  no  little  pride.  Much  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  in  fact  as  a  community  will  have  towards  a  na¬ 
tive  son  who  has  become  a  famous  ball  player  or  a 
champion  pugilist,  or  as  the  small  boy  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  had  for  Jesse  James.  A  man,  who  could 
run  contraband  successfully,  became  quite  the  local 
hero,  and,  in  many  cases,  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  along  the  coasts.  And  as  is  ever  the  case, 
tales  of  his  doings,  stories  of  his  narrow  escapes 
from  capture, yarns  of  the  manner  in  which  he  evad¬ 
ed  and  hoodwinked  the  authorities,  became  vastly 
exaggerated  as  they  were  passed  by  word  of  mouth 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  from  person  to  person,  from 
father  to  son,  until  the  exploits  of  smugglers,  which 
in  reality  may  have  been  nothing  remarkable,  were 
transformed  into  romances  equalling  those  of  Rob 
Roy,  Robin  Hood,  Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval  or 
other  half  fictional  gallant  and  picturesque  rascals. 

Quite  naturally,  too,  such  stories,  reaching  the 
ears  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  smugglers  or 
the  facts  about  them,  were  swallowed  hook,  line 
and  sinker,  and  inspired  many  a  tale  in  prose  and 
verse  to  add  to  the  smugglers’  fame  and  to  immor¬ 
talize  them.  A  century  and  more  ago,  authors  had 
a  habit, — even  more  prevalent  than  today — of 
weaving  a  deal  of  wholly  imaginary  romance  about 
a  few  facts,  and  of  combining  a  dozen  or  more  char- 
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acters,  with  their  manifold  adventures,  to  form  a 
single  hero  and  his  story.  Not  only  was  this  done 
in  acknowledged  works  of  fiction,  but  in  supposedly 
historical  works  as  well.  Hence,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  many  of  the  so-called  true  stories  of  the  smug¬ 
glers  are  not  in  reality  composite  pictures  of  a  large 
number  of  the  gentry  and  their  deeds  covering  a 
wide  area  of  country  and  a  period  of  many  years. 
But  even  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stories 
were  mainly  founded  on  facts,  and  that  the  Cornish 
smugglers  were  quite  the  ideal  smugglers  of  our 
imagination.  Had  they  not  been  exceptionally 
brave,  reckless,  picturesque  fellows,  quixotic,  par¬ 
adoxical,  they  would  not  have  stood  out  in  relief 
and  have  been  remembered  for  so  long.  Such  men, 
for  example,  as  Montmorillon,  who,  to  make  an 
Irish  Bull  of  it,  was  a  woman;  Neville  of  Guernsey; 
Dick  of  the  Downs;  Peter  Trent  and  others. 

Montmorillon,  whose  headquarters  were  near  St. 
Malo,  was  a  veritable  Robin  Hood  among  the  smug¬ 
glers;  ever  a  benefactor  of  the  poor;  going  out  of 
his  or  rather  her  way  to  help  the  unfortunate  and 
the  oppressed,  and  defying  the  authorities  for  years. 
Her  smuggling  operations  were  conducted  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  most  of  the  smugglers.  She  com¬ 
manded  a  good  sized  brig,  and  never  hesitated  to 
show  fight  when  chased  or  cornered  by  a  cruiser. 
With  a  cargo  of  contraband,  she  would  run  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  meet  confederates  there,  tranship 
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the  cargo  to  the  Cornish  luggers,  and  flit  away.  It 
is  said  of  her  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  some  of 
her  men  had  been  captured,  she  boldly  entered  the 
harbor  where  the  cruiser  with  the  prisoners  was 
lying,  boarded  the  craft  in  true  piratical  fashion, 
overpowered  the  crew,  and,  setting  them  adrift  se¬ 
curely  bound,  sailed  away  with  the  government 
vessel  and  her  rescued  fellows.  Who  she  really 
was  will  probably  never  be  known,  and  why  she 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  smugglers  is  an  equal 
mystery.  There  were  countless  rumors  and  tales 
to  account  for  both  her  career  and  her  identity. 
One  was  that  she  was  of  noble  French  birth,  and 
that,  having  been  robbed  by  the  government  of  her 
estates,  and  her  husband  having  been  done  away 
with,  she  sought  to  conceal  her  identity,  make  a 
livelihood  and  even  up  scores  a  bit  by  turning  smug¬ 
gler.  Another  theory  was  that  she  was  English, 
and,  having  a  real  or  fancied  grievance  against  the 
British  government,  took  this  means  of  revenge. 
But  the  chances  are  that  neither  of  these  explana¬ 
tions  had  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  She  was 
more  probably  one  of  those  strange  mannish  wom¬ 
en,  natural  Amazons,  who  loved  risk  and  adven¬ 
ture, — maybe  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  seaman  or 
smuggler — and  took  to  the  smugglers’  trade  for 
pure  love  of  excitement,  just  as  Ann  Bonney  and 
Mary  Reid  took  to  pirating,  or  the  woman  whaler 
“George  Weldon”  shipped  on  a  New  England 
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whaleship  as  a  foremast  hand  and  in  the  roughest, 
most  perilous  of  callings,  proved  herself  as  good  a 
“man”  as  the  best  of  them. 

Quite  a  different  character  was  Dick-of-the- 
Downs,  although,  like  Montmorillon,  his  identity 
was  never  known.  When  a  mere  boy  he  was  found 
wandering  upon  a  wind-swept  down  one  morning 
after  a  tempestuous  night, — the  sole  surviver  of  a 
ship  which  had  foundered  during  the  darkness  upon 
the  treacherous  English  coast.  That  he  was  a  for¬ 
eigner  was  evident,  for  he  knew  no  word  of  English, 
but  the  rough  fisherfolk,  who  took  the  waif  in  and 
cared  for  him,  knew  nothing  of  any  tongue  save 
their  own  and  a  smattering  of  French,  and  neither 
knew  nor  cared  who  or  what  the  castaway  was.  In 
the  humble  cottage  of  the  hardy  fisher-smugglers 
he  grew  to  manhood,  a  stalwart  handsome  chap, 
and  noted  among  even  the  brawny,  deep-chested 
denizens  of  the  coast  for  his  tremendous  strength. 

He  was  a  born  sailor.  From  the  very  first  he 
never  missed  a  chance  of  going  to  sea  in  the  fishing 
boats;  with  his  childish  hands  he  would  tug  at  oars, 
seine,  trawl  or  rigging,  and  he  was  more  at  home 
on  sea  than  land.  He  could  swim  like  a  fish;  he 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  he  could  handle  a  lugger  to  equal  any 
leathern-faced  old  boatman  on  the  coast.  He  loved 
loneliness,  and  the  wildest,  most  deserted  spots 
were  his  delight.  He  would  spend  days  and  even 
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nights  in  his  boat,  visiting  unfrequented  out-of-the- 
way  spots,  risking  life  and  limb  clamboring  the 
cliffs  in  search  of  sea-birds’  eggs,  wandering  over 
the  desolate  moors  and  deserted  downs  and  revell¬ 
ing  in  storm  and  tempest.  Brought  up  among 
those  who  were  as  much  smugglers  as  fishermen, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  Dick  took  to  the  contraband 
trade  as  naturally  as  he  did  to  the  sea,  and,  being 
far  more  intelligent  and  of  better  stock  than  those 
among  whom  fate  had  cast  his  lot,  he  very  soon  be¬ 
came  their  recognized  leader.  There  was  never  a 
more  daring  smuggler  along  the  channel,  and  his 
exploits  were  far  too  numerous  to  chronicle.  He 
delighted  in  taking  chances  and  would  deliberately 
wait  until  he  knew  that  a  coast-guard  boat  was  in 
the  vicinity  and  on  the  lookout  for  him  before  run¬ 
ning  a  cargo.  The  nearer  he  came  to  being  caught 
the  better  he  enjoyed  the  adventure,  and  even  the 
authorities  had  to  admit  that  he  was  a  thorough 
“sport”  and  played  fair.  He  simply  defied  the  offic¬ 
ials  to  take  him,  depended  entirely  upon  his  wit,  his 
knowledge  of  the  coast,  his  superior  seamanship 
and  the  speed  and  sailing  qualities  of  his  lugger  for 
his  safety,  and  was  uniformly  successful.  Time 
and  time  again  when  capture  seemed  certain,  when 
foaming  surf  and  angry  breakers  beating  on  black 
fangs  of  rock  appeared  to  bar  his  way,  and  his  pur¬ 
suers,  close  on  his  heels,  congratulated  themselves 
on  their  success,  he  would  head  for  the  white  water 
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and,  where  destruction  seemed  certain,  would 
run  his  plunging,  speeding  lugger  through  some 
secret  tortuous  passage  and  vanish  as  completely 
as  though  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  To  the  super¬ 
stitious  denizens  of  the  coast,  and  even  to  the  al¬ 
most  equally  superstitious  coast-guard  officers, 
Dick-of-the-Downs  seemed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers. 

Very  soon  he  was  being  credited  with  bear¬ 
ing  a  charmed  life, — his  original  escape  from 
shipwreck  adding  to  the  belief — while  his  enemies 
openly  declared  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the 
devil  and  was  watched  over  by  the  evil  one  himself. 
Many  even  declared  they  had  actually  seen  Satan 
at  the  helm  of  Dick’s  lugger.  Others  vowed  that 
his  strange  and  unaccountable  wanderings  on  the 
moorlands  were  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his 
satanic  master,  and,  his  identity  being  a  mystery, 
the  people  were  quite  convinced  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  Dick  and  looked  upon 
him  with  awe  and  no  little  fear.  But  as  he  brought 
comparative  affluence  to  his  fellows,  and  was  a  most 
successful  smuggler,  his  comrades  cared  very  little 
whether  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it  or  not.  And 
certainly  Dick-of-the-Downs  had  nothing  that  sav¬ 
ored  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  his  character  or  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  ever  a  good  friend  in  time  of 
need;  he  would  share  his  last  penny  with  a  friend 
or  comrade,  would  strip  the  clothes  from  his  back 
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to  protect  some  shivering  wretch,  and  as  a  result, 
was  ever  penniless  himself  despite  the  large  profits, 
he  made  by  smuggling.  No  one  seems  to  know 
what  became  of  him.  Several  times  in  his  career 
he  shipped  on  foreign  bound  craft  and  was  absent 
for  long  periods,  and  from  one  of  these  he  never 
returned. 

Perhaps  he  landed  by  some  chance  on  the 
shores  of  his  birthplace  and  by  some  instinct  real¬ 
ized  it  was  his  home  and  remained  there.  Perhaps 
he  was  lost  at  sea.  Possibly  he  plied  his  trade  of 
smuggling  in  some  distant  land  and  met  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  At  any  rate,  his  disappearance  was 
quite  as  inexplicable  as  his  first  appearance  on  the 
downs,  and,  quite  naturally,  there  were  many  who 
shook  their  heads  and  declared  that  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  the  devil  had  taken  his  own  at  last.  The  coast 
guards  were  heartily  thankful  that  he  was  no  long¬ 
er  leading  them  a  merry  and  unprofitable  chase 
in  dangerous  waters;  the  humble  folk  among  whom 
Dick  had  lived  mourned  for  one  who  had  been  a 
popular  hero  and  benefactor,  and  gradually  his 
name  became  only  a  memory,  a  tradition,  and  his 
deeds  tales  to  be  told  about  blazing  driftwood  fires 
in  the  cottages  when  wintry  gales  roared  without, 
and  the  seas  thundered  and  boomed  upon  the  rocky 
shores. 

Of  Peter  Trent  many  tales  are  also  told,  but  his 
most  notable  exploit,  or  at  least  the  one  that  is  most 
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often  related,  was  how  he  saved  the  crew  of  a  rev¬ 
enue  cutter  from  death.  He  was,  so  the  story  goes, 
headed  across  channel  one  stormy  night, — for  like 
his  fellows  he  chose  the  worst  possible  weather  for 
running  contraband, — when,  as  he  neared  the  hid¬ 
den  haven  on  the  Cornish  coast,  a  flash  of  vivid 
lightning  revealed  a  vessel  in  distress  to  the  east. 
What  she  was  or  who  were  her  company,  Peter 
never  stopped  to  question.  By  the  intermittent 
glare  of  the  lightning  he  could  see  she  was  in  dire 
straits.  One  mast  had  already  gone  by  the  board, 
her  sails  had  been  torn  from  the  boltropes,  and  she 
was  driving  helplessly  toward  the  precipitous,  rocky 
cliffs  looming  faintly  above  the  gleam  of  white  wat¬ 
er  at  their  feet.  It  was  an  almost  mad  undertaking 
for  Peter  to  attempt  to  run  alongside  and  rescue  the 
men.  A  wave  might  drive  his  boat  against  the 
other  and  smash  her;  both  craft  might  be  in  the 
breakers  before  he  could  transfer  the  crew  of  the 
other  to  his  own  vessel,  and,  even  if  he  succeeded 
in  doing  this  in  safety,  it  would  be  ten  chances  to 
one  that  he  could  not  work  off  the  lee  shore  in  the 
gale  and  turmoil  of  seas.  But  Peter  never  hesi¬ 
tated.  His  men,  however,  became  almost  mutin¬ 
ous.  It  was  all  very  well  to  save  a  fellow  mariner 
in  distress,  but  what,  they  argued,  was  to  be  gained 
by  adding  their  own  lives  to  those  about  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed?  And  as  they  neared  the  other  craft  and 
recognized  her,  they  flatly  refused  to  obey  orders. 
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She  was  a  revenue  cutter,  and  while  they,  like  their 
fellow  Cornishmen,  had  no  desire  to  murder  a  rev¬ 
enue  officer  in  cold  blood,  neither  had  they  any 
intention  of  risking  their  own  lives  for  the  sake  of 
saving  their  enemies’,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the 
rescued  men.  In  vain  Peter  argued,  threatened, 
pleaded.  And  then,  finding  the  men  would  go  no 
farther,  and  being  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  by 
his  superior  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  coast  he 
might  yet  save  the  cutter,  Peter  stripped  off  his 
Guernsey,  and  before  his  men  could  prevent  the  mad 
act,  he  leaped  into  the  raging  sea.  In  safety, 
though  as  if  by  a  miracle,  he  reached  the  tossing, 
reeling,  unmanageable  craft,  and  clambered  aboard. 

He  had  risked  his  life  in  vain.  He  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  cutter  from  dashing  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Hardly  had  he  gained  the  decks,  when  she 
struck.  With  a  sickening  crash,  the  jagged  rocks 
tore  through  her  hull;  her  remaining  mast  was 
flung  like  a  javelin  over  the  bows,  and  then,  on  a 
following  sea,  she  was  lifted,  hurled  forward  and 
left,  crushed,  battered,  a  mass  of  wreckage,  upon 
the  narrow  strip  of  shingle  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 
In  another  moment  a  breaker  would  come  roaring 
in.  There  was  no  time  to  lose  and  only  one  small 
chance  of  saving  their  lives.  Shouting  to  the  pan¬ 
ic-stricken  men,  Peter  leaped  ashore  and  com¬ 
menced  climbing  like  a  cat  up  the  cliffside,  followed 
by  the  others.  Before  they  had  gained  a  yard,  a 
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wave  thundered  about  their  feet,  drenching  them 
with  spray,  almost  tearing  them  from  where  they 
clung.  Then,  as  the  wave  rolled  back,  they  worked 
their  way  inch  by  inch  higher  up  the  sheer  wall  of 
rock.  A  few  feet  above  the  hissing,  thundering 
seas  they  reached  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  and  could 
go  no  farther.  Above  them  the  rocks  leaned  out¬ 
ward,  smooth,  unscaleable.  Exhausted,  shaking, 
drenched,  they  clung  to  the  narrow  ledge,  shivering 
and  numbed  with  the  cold  biting  wind.  And  then 
a  new  and  even  more  fearful  terror  seized  them. 
The  tide  was  rising.  Already  the  sea  covered  the 
the  shingle.  Already  the  spray  was  dashing  itself 
about  their  feet.  Far  away  Peter’s  lugger  was 
working  off  shore.  No  help  could  come  from  that 
direction.  Above  them  the  cliff  vanished  in  the 
blackness ;  below  them  the  relentless  tide  was 
rising,  inch  by  inch,  inexorable  as  fate.  Soon 
the  incoming  waves  would  drag  them  down  to 
death  and,  rather  than  face  being  drowned  by 
inches,  rather  than  endure  the  torments  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  ever  nearing  hungry  waves,  one  man 
threw  himself  shrieking  into  the  sea.  The  others 
declared  their  intention  of  following.  They  gripped 
hands  and  were  on  the  point  of  casting  themselves 
from  the  ledge,  when  a  glad  shout  from  Peter 
stopped  them. 

“We’re  safe!”  he  bellowed,  making  his  words 
heard  above  the  screech  of  wind  and  roar  of  surf. 
“Safe!” 
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Before  their  wondering,  uncomprehending  eyes 
he  held  out  a  tiny  bit  of  green,  a  tender  sprig  he  had 
plucked  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock  whereon  he 
clung. 

“The  tide  will  never  reach  here,”  he  cried,  seeing 
the  men  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
“It’s  samphire!” 

Then,  at  last,  they  understood.  All  knew  that 
the  little  plant  never  grew  below  high  water 
mark.  The  tiny  spray  of  green,  and  Peter’s  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  was  samphire,  had  saved  them,  and 
with  renewed  hope  they  clung  to  the  rock.  Up  the 
cliff  side  the  waves  crept;  a  few  inches  beneath  the 
ledge  the  breakers  hurled  themselves  and  boiled 
in  fury,  and  then,  slowly,  imperceptibly,  the  waves 
receded,  the  tide  went  down,  and  as  day  dawned, 
gray  and  sullen  over  the  channel,  the  strip  of  shingle 
was  once  more  revealed  with  a  narrow,  rock-strewn 
gulley  leading  from  it  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
But  Peter  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  black 
night,  as  the  men  had  watched  with  straining  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ever-rising  sea,  he  had  vanished. 
That  he  had,  unseen  and  unnoticed,  dropped  into 
the  sea,  ncfrie  doubted,  and  sorrowfully,  fully  real¬ 
izing  that  they  owed  their  lives  to  his  bravery,  the 
men  toiled  up  the  tortuous  way  and  gained  the  up¬ 
lands.  But  Peter  had  not  met  such  an  untimely 
fate  as  they  supposed.  He  had  found  a  tiny  cleft  in 
the  rock  wall,  had  crept  stealthily  along  it,  had 
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made  his  way  in  some  incredible  manner  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  and  as  the  rescued  officers  gazed 
seaward,  they  saw  Peter’s  lugger  putting  to  sea 
with  the  unmistakeable  figure  of  Peter  himself  at 
the  helm. 

Neville  of  Guernsey  was,  if  accounts  be  true, 
noted  more  for  his  sense  of  humor  than  for  his  cour¬ 
age  or  smuggling  deeds.  He  dearly  loved  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke,  and  especially  if  the  joke  was  on  the 
revenue  officers.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  an 
alehouse,  he  heard  a  trio  of  customs  men  discussing 
means  of  reaching  an  out-of-the-way  spot  where, 
so  they  had  reasons  to  suspect,  a  cargo  of  contra¬ 
band  was  to  be  landed. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  exactly  to  Neville’s 
taste.  Approaching  the  officers,  he  confessed  to 
overhearing  their  words,  declared  he  knew  the  coast 
well  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  carry  them  to 
the  desired  spot  in  his  boat,  and  would  like  nothing 
better  than, “putting  them  after  the  smugglers.” 
Never  suspecting  that  the  man  was  a  notorious 
smuggler  himself,  the  officers  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  and,  a  little  later,  embarked  in  his  vessel  for 
the  secret  cove.  It  was  only  a  short  run,  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours,  but  the  officers,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  coast  and  still  less  about  boats,  were  not  in 
the  least  suspicious  when  Neville  headed  for  the 
open  channel.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the 
officers  began  to  grow  impatient  and  demanded 
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why  they  were  taking  so  long.  Neville  offered 
some  unintelligible  explanation  regarding  currents 
and  winds,  but  assured  them  he  would  put  them 
ashore  in  a  few  minutes.  And  he  kept  his  word 
to  the  letter.  Running  into  a  little  cove,  he  saw 
his  passengers  disembark,  and  waited  to  see  no 
more.  Plain  upon  the  sand  were  the  imprints  of 
the  feet  of  many  men  leading  inland.  Even  the  ex¬ 
cise  officers  could  see  that  the  smugglers  had  come 
and  gone,  and  angrily  they  turned  to  berate  Neville. 
But  he  was  already  well  out  from  shore.  Gaily 
waving  his  hand,  he  shouted  farewell,  and  added, 
“I  kept  my  promise.  I  put  you  ‘after  the  smug¬ 
glers/ — four  hours  after  them!” 

No  doubt  there  were  many  more  such  fascinat¬ 
ing  smugglers  as  Dick-of-the-Downs,  Peter  Trent 
and  the  others.  But  their  stories  will  fully  serve 
as  illustrations  of  the  best  of  the  Cornishmen,  who 
made  smuggling  as  honorable  a  profession  as  a 
dishonorable  one  can  be  made.  And  on  the  shores 
of  Cornwall  smuggling  flourished  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  exist  to  any  extent  elsewhere  on  Britain’s 
coasts.*  Just  when  smuggling  came  to  an  end 

♦In  the  year  1819  the  following  vessels  were  listed  as  fitting  out  at 
Flushing  for  smuggling  into  English  ports. 


VLUNIX,  lugger  . 200  tons 

IDAS  1st,  cutter  . 157  tons 

IDAS  2nd,  cutter  . 180  tons 

JANE,  cutter  . 207  tons 

FOLKESTONE,  lugger  . 140  tons 


At  this  same  time 'there  were  over  five-hundred  known  smugglers  at 
Dunkirk  alone. 
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in  England  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps,  indeed  prob¬ 
ably,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the 
golden  age  of  smuggling  along  the  channel  shores 
was  over  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  profession  had  become  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  although 
there  is  an  official  account  of  smugglers  being  taken 
on  the  British  coasts  in  1873.  At  midnight  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May  of  that  year,  coast  guards 
near  Southampton  Water  saw  a  strange  craft  put 
in  toward  shore  and  a  small  bcfat  put  off  from  her. 
From  the  latter,  two  men  landed,  bearing  heavy 
sacks,  and,  plodding  up  the  beach,  entered  a  de¬ 
serted  hut.  Suspecting  something  wrong  was  afoot, 
the  watching  guards  arrested  the  two  strangers, 
and  finding  the  bags  contained  contraband,  took 
possession  of  the  smugglers’  boat  and  rowed  off  to 
the  lugger.  Speechless  with  surprise  at  seeing  two 
government  officers  appear  on  their  decks  instead 
of  their  shipmates,  and  realizing  it  was  hopeless  to 
resist  or  attempt  to  escape,  the  crew  surrendered. 
The  lugger,  a  vessel  of  fifteen  tons  burden  proved 
a  valuable  prize,  for  in  her  hold  were  eighty-five 
bales  of  fine  tobacco,  six  boxes  of  Cavendish,  large 
quantities  of  expensive  cigars  and  numerous  casks 
and  bottles  of  wines  and  spirits. 

Of  course,  smuggling,  in  a  small  way,  is  still 
carried  on  in  England  as  in  any  other  land.  This 
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is  evident  from  the  Customs  Report  of  March  31 
1891.  According  to  this  official  statement,  there 
were  seized, — during  the  preceding  year,  16,756 
pounds  of  contraband  tobacco,  and  239  gallons  of 
spirits,  resulting  in  4,704  convictions  and  penalties 
yielding  8,126  pounds  sterling,  while  in  1882  the 
seizures’  of  tobacco  totalled  25,653  pounds,  and 
spirits  432  gallons  with  only  1,516  convictions  and 
penalties  amounting  to  3,529  pounds  sterling. 
Nearly  all  of  these  goods  were  seized  near  the  River 
Humber.  No  doubt  the  luggers  often  bring  in  a 
few  casks  of  spirits,  a  few  packages  of  tea,  a  few 
cigars  or  a  little  tobacco  from  across  the  channel; 
but  never  again  will — 

“A  beacon  gleam  on  the  clifftop  edge 
Where  no  light  has  ever  been 
And  the  smugglers  lurk  in  their  secret  cove 
As  they  flash  the  lugger  in.” 

But  though  the  last  of  the  picturesque  coastwise 
smugglers  of  England  have  vanished,  though  the 
trade  as  such  has  ceased  to  exist,  still  there  are 
many  relics  and  reminders  of  the  rascals  left. 
Many  of  the  old  churches  in  which  they  hid  their 
contraband  are  still  just  as  in  the  days  of  the  “free 
traders.”  Many  old  houses  still  stand  wherein  one 
may  see  the  secret  hiding  places  of  the  smugglers. 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  where  Diamond  and  his  cut¬ 
throat  fellows  murdered  Galley  and  Chater,  is  still 
in  existence,  although  it  is  now  a  cottage  and  no 
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longer  an  inn.  The  Whitehart  Tavern,  where  Mrs. 
Payne  betrayed  Chater  and  Galley  to  her  sons,  may 
also  be  seen  today.  The  crumbling  remains  of 
“honest  Carter’s”  house  at  Prussia  Cove  are  still 
visible.  Goudhurst  Church  is  much  the  same'as  it 
was  on  that  day  when  the  indignant  citizen-militia 
fought  the  Hawkhurst  gang  and  routed  them,  and 
there  are  other  places  closely  identified  with  the  old 
time  smugglers’  activities  everywhere  about  the 
coasts  of  England.  And  I  must  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  the  gravestones;  aged,  and  gray  and  moss- 
covered,  that,  in  many  a  weed-grown  churchyard, 
mark  the  resting  places  of  both  smugglers  and  cus¬ 
toms  men  who  met  death  in  forays  twixt  the  free 
traders  and  the  government  officers. 

From  the  quaint  epitaphs  on  these  one  may  often 
secure  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  events  that 
took  place,  and  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  public’s 
attitude,  for  and  against  smuggling,  in  those  days. 

In  a  graveyard  in  Sussex,  near  Rye,  is  a  stone 
bearing  the  following  inscription: 

“IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  MOON 
who  was  deprived  of  life  bye  a  base  man 
on  20  of  June  1809  in  the 
28  year  of  his  age.” 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  deceased 
Moon  and  not  the  “base  man”  whose  age  was  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years,  but  we  would  rather  like  to  know 
who  the  base  man  was.  That  he  was  a  king’s  of- 
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ficer  is  proved  by  the  records,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
glad  enough  to  have  his  true  name  hidden  under 
the  uncomplimentary  term  incised  on  the  grave¬ 
stone.  Somehow  there  is  something  about  that 
adjective,  cut  in  the  enduring  rock,  that  savors  of 
malignant  hatred  as  lasting  as  the  stone  itself,  and 
which  would  have  made  matters  most  unpleasant 
for  the  person  who  brought  Moon  to  the  end  of  his 
smuggling  career,  had  the  slayer’s  identity  been 
known. 

Another  stone,  standing  in  the  churchyard  at 
Kinson,  Dorset,  was  erected  over  the  body  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Trotman.  Much  of  the  inscription  is  illegible, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  is  still  very  clear,  and 
is  as  follows: 

“Who  was  barbarously  murdered  on  the  shore  of  Poole 
24  Mch.  1765. 

A  little  tea,  one  leaf  I  did  not  steal. 

For  guiltless  bloodshed  I  to  God  appeal 
Put  tea  in  one  scale,  human  blood  in  t’other 
And  think  what  ’tis  to  slay  a  harmless  brother.” 

Really  quite  pathetic,  but  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  at  Hunstanton  Church,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  we  find  a  stone  erected  over  the  grave  of  a 
gallant  trooper  who  fell  to  the  smugglers’  weapons 
while  doing  his  duty  for  king  and  country.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  comrades  of  the  defunct  dragoon  meant 
that  all  should  know  the  full  details  of  their  fellow’s 
death,  and  succeeded  in  composing  a  complete 
story  which,  for  conciseness  and  clarity,  would  be 
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hard  to  equal,  even  if  the  capitalization  and  spelling 
are  a  bit  remarkable.  Here  it  is:  \ 

“In  memory  of  Wm.  Webb  late  of  the  15  Lt.  D’ns 
who  was  shot  from  his  horse  by  a  party  of  smugglers 
on  the  26  of  Sepr  1784. 

I  am  not  dead  but  sleepeth  here 
And  when  the  trumpet  Sound  I  will  appear 
Four  balls  thro’  me  Pearced  there  way 
Hard  it  was  I’d  no  time  to  pray 
This  stone  that  here  You  Do  See 
My  comrades  erected  for  the  Sake  of  Me.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


SOME  PICTURESQUE  SMUGGLERS 

WE  commonly  associate  smugglers  with  the 
sea  and  with  boats,  for  the  picturesque 
smugglers  of  the  British  coasts  and  of  fiction  were 
seamen  and  carried  on  their  trade  in  swift  sailing 
craft.  And  the  present  day  smugglers,  or  at  least 
the  ones  we  hear  most  of,  as  a  rule,  choose  vessels 
as  means  of  transportation.  But  in  reality  a  very 
large  proportion  of  smuggling  has  been  done  and 
still  is  carried  on  on  dry  land.  Just  as  the  class  of 
goods  smuggled  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
laws  and  other  factors,  so  the  localities  where  smug¬ 
gling  flourishes,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
trade,  depend  upon  local  conditions,  laws  and  var¬ 
ious  factors. 

If  two  countries,  where  there  are  import  or  ex¬ 
port  duties  levied  or  where  certain  goods  are  con¬ 
traband,  are  separated  by  water  or  have  extensive 
coast  lines,  then  the  smugglers  find  transportation 
by  water  the  most  favorable  to  their  schemes.  But 
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if  two  countries  where  smuggling  pays  are  separat¬ 
ed  merely  by  imaginary  boundaries  on  terra  firma, 
the  smugglers  ply  their  trade  overland,  using  what¬ 
ever  means  of  transportation  is  the  safest  and  best 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  And  if  the  boundaries 
happen  to  be  streams  or  mountain  ranges,  the 
smugglers  are  in  their  element.  Mountains  have 
and  always  will  be  favorite  haunts  of  smugglers, 
and  the  contrabandistas  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  other  mountainous  boundaries  are  among 
the  most  notorious  and  picturesque,  if  not  roman¬ 
tic,  of  their  profession.  And  just  as  maritime 
smugglers  and  pirates  are  closely  related  and  may 
veer  from  one  trade  to  the  other,  or  may  combine 
the  two,  so  the  land  smugglers  of  the  mountains 
have  ever  been  close  kin  of  brigands  and  frequently, 
if  not  usually,  carry  on  the  two  occupations  at  the 
same  time,  or  as  conditions  or  opportunity  warrant. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  there 
is  a  convenient  mountain  range,  a  brawling  stream, 
a  broad  river  or  a  handy  sea  coast  that  smuggling 
necessarily  offers  a  promising  field  for  those  who 
would  try  their  hand  at  running  contraband  goods 
across  the  borders.  There  may  be  any  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  of  a  thousand  reasons  why  the  most  suitable 
spots,  topographically,  are  wholly  devoid  of  attrac¬ 
tions  to  members  of  the  smuggler  fraternity.  The 
adjacent  countries  may  produce  much  the  same  sort 
of  commodities.  The  duties  levied  on  imports  or 
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exports  may  be  too  small  to  warrant  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  law.  There  may  be  no  demand  in  one 
for  the  goods  of  the  other,  or  as  often  happens,  the 
neighboring  places  may  be  “free”  countries  or 
“free”  ports  where  there  are  no  import  or  export 
duties  and  hence  no  profit  in  smuggling,  or  where 
in  fact  no  such  thing  as  smuggling  is  possible. 

But  oftentimes  such  free  ports  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  smugglers  and  become  veritable  lairs  of  the 
contrabandistas.  For  if  a  free  port  is  not  too  far 
distant  from  a  land  where  duties  are  levied  it  af¬ 
fords  a  splendid  headquarters,  a  regular  clearing 
house  or  depot  for  the  smugglers.  Such  for  ex¬ 
ample  was  the  case  with  the  Danish  West  Indies 
in  former  days,  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
at  the  present  time.  At  these  free  ports  ships  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  world  put  in,  as  there  are  no 
duties  and  anything  and  everything  conceivable 
can  be  purchased  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  And 
close  at  hand,  only  a  few  hours’  sail  distant,  are 
Spanish,  French  and  British  islands  where  high 
duties  are  in  force  and  where  there  is  a  large  and 
ready  market.  Moreover,  the  islands  are  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  smuggling.  For  miles  upon  miles 
their  coasts  are  uninhabited  or  inhabited  only  by 
fishermen  who  welcome  the  smugglers  with  open 
arms  and,  more  often  than  not  are  smugglers  them¬ 
selves  in  a  small  way.  The  offcers  of  the  law  are 
few  and  far  between  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
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guard  the  countless  coves,  bays  and  harbors  where 
cargoes  may  be  landed.  The  waters  are  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  reefs,  submerged  rocks  and  narrow  tor¬ 
tuous  channels  where  no  naval  vessel  or  govern¬ 
ment  craft  can  follow  the  swift  small  boats  of  the 
smugglers,  and  back  from  the  shores  stretch  forests 
and  jungle  with  many  a  cave  in  the  limestone  cliffs 
wherein  shiploads  of  goods  may  be  safely  hidden 
until  disposed  of. 

It  was  very  natural  then,  that  smuggling  be¬ 
came  a  thriving  business  in  these  free  ports.  And 
as  the  natives  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  thereby,  they  encouraged  the  smugglers,  aid¬ 
ed  them  openly  and  did  a  thriving  business  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors’  revenues.  Even  where 
there  are  no  free  ports  at  hand  the*West  Indies 
have  ever  proved  an  ideal  spot  for  smuggling. 
With  British,  French,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Spanish 
islands  strung  along  the  borders  of  the  Caribbean 
within  sight  of  one  another,  and  sandwiched  in  hit 
or  miss,  and  with  each  nation  having  its  own  laws 
as  regards  customs  dues,  the  smugglers  found  a 
paradise  in  the  Antilles.  With  a  low  speedy  “bat- 
teau,”  a  huge  dug-out  canoe  with  sides  built  up  by 
planks  and  carrying  an  immense  sail  or  capable  of 
being  propelled  by  oars  or  paddles,  the  dusky 
smugglers  of  the  islands  can  run  from  a  French  to 
a  British  colony  or  vice  versa  in  a  few  hours.  In¬ 
deed,  in  most  case  the  islands  lie  so  close  together 
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that  signal  lights  may  be  seen  across  the  narrow 
channels  between,  and  thus  the  smugglers  know 
when  the  coast  is  clear  and  their  confederates  can 
learn  when  a  contraband  cargo  is  setting  out. 
With  a  load  of  brandy,  liquers  and  wine;  with 
French  silks  and  gloves,  tobacco  and  other  highly 
dutiable  articles,  the  canoes  slip  across  the  narrow 
stretch  of  water  towards  the  bulk  of  the  towering 
British  isle  silhouetted  against  the  starlit  sky.  Low 
down  against  the  black  water  the  tiny  craft  are  in- 
visable,  even  if  there  are  watchers  ashore,  and  sil¬ 
ently  as  bats,  swiftly  as  night  birds,  they  steal  in 
under  the  land,  guided  by  a  flaring,  flickering  torch 
of  gommier;  threading  a  way  between  hungry  reefs 
luminous  with  white  water  in  the  darkness;  slip¬ 
ping  through  the  inky  shadows  under  the  towering 
cliffs,  to  come  at  rest  at  last  upon  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  hidden  cove  among  the 
rocks.  Wild-looking,  half-naked,  bronze  figures 
await  them,  and  rushing  waist-deep  into  the  sea, 
drag  the  heavily  laden  craft  far  up  the  firm  black 
beach.  Then,  with  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  flam¬ 
beaux  illuminating  their  almost  savage  faces  and 
ragged  garments,  the  smugglers  rapidly  unload  the 
cargoes,  and,  each  bearing  a  burden  on  his  head, 
vanish  like  ghosts  in  the  blackness;  following  hid¬ 
den  trails  through  the  jungle  or  amid  the  crags,  and 
leaving  no  trace  nor  clue  for  revenue  officers  to 
follow. 
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Or,  if  by  chance  or  through  some  hint,  the  cus¬ 
toms  guards  are  suspicious,  a  speedy  launch  may 
dart  out  from  some  hidden  lair  in  pursuit  of  the 
canoes,  her  engines  throbbing,  her  officers  shouting 
for  the  smugglers  to  surrender  in  “the  name  of  the 
King”  while  spurts  of  flame  stab  the  darkness  and 
the  sharp  reports  of  rifles  and  pistols  echo  from  the 
precipitous  cliffs.  And  then  ensues  a  chase  worthy 
of  the  old  days  of  smugglers  and  of  pirates. 
Spreading  their  huge  sails  to  the  trade  wind,  strain¬ 
ing  at  their  short  oars,  the  ebon-skinned  smugglers 
drive  their  swift  craft  to  the  utmost.  Over  the  rails 
the  water  boils,  about  their  keen  bows  waves  of 
molten  silver  rise,  and,  far  astern,  stream  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  wakes.  About  the  fleeing  canoes,  bullets 
whine  and  spatter,  but  the  smugglers  pay  no  heed. 
West  Indian  jails  are  not  pleasant  places,  the  men 
have  invested  their  all  in  their  contraband  cargoes, 
and  if  the  worst  comes  to  worst,  they  slip  silently 
into  the  sea,  swimming  like  the  amphibious  beings 
they  are  to  shore  and  safety,  and  leaving  their  pur¬ 
suers  to  chase  and  capture  the  abandoned  craft. 
But  seldom  indeed  is  this  necessary.  Swift  must 
be  the  launch  to  overhaul  a  Carib  canoe  under  sail; 
owl-like  must  be  the  officers’  eyes  to  follow  the 
shadow-like  fleeing  craft  as  they  turn  and  twist 
through  the  black  night,  and  fearless  and  heedless 
of  life  must  they  be  to  hurl  their  craft  through  the 
fang-filled  channels,  that  to  the  smugglers,  are  open 
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roads  to  safety.  Baffled  they  turn  back,  cursing 
the  smugglers,  and  the  grinning  negroes,  from  some 
hidden  vantage  point,  watch  them  depart  and  land 
their  cargoes  in  triumph. 

In  Canadian  waters  also  smuggling  is  a  lucrative 
and  thriving  business.  Reefs,  islands,  uncharted 
unmarked  channels  and  long  stretches  of  forbid¬ 
ding  uninhabited  coasts  all  favor  the  smugglers, 
and  from  Grand  Mennan,  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  all 
about  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  goods  are  run  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 

And  all  along  the  Canadian  and  the  Mexican 
borders  smugglers  find  opportunities  to  ply  their 
trade.  They  may  cross  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  in  any  one  of  many  ways.  If  the  contraband 
is  compact,  easily  transported  and  of  great  value, 
the  smuggler  may  carry  it  on  his  person  and  cross 
the  boundary  afoot,  on  horseback  or  may  even 
travel  by  train,  trolley  or  motor  car.  Or  he  may 
secrete  his  goods  in  packages  of  other  commodities 
or  in  baggage  and  ship  it  into  the  other  country  as 
freight  or  by  express  without  appearing  in  person 
or  running  any  great  risk,  aside  from  possible  con¬ 
fiscation  of  his  property,  if  discovered.  Even  air¬ 
planes  are  used  and  used  most  successfully  by 
smugglers  of  today,  for  of  all  conveyances  aircraft 
are  the  most  difficult  to  capture.  They  are  the 
swiftest  of  all  conveyances,  they  may  travel  at 
heights  where  they  are  invisible  from  the  earth, 
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and  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  a  meadow  or  a  field  far 
from  settlements  or  dwellings  will  serve  as  landing 
places.  But  their  usefulness  is  limited  to  compar¬ 
atively  light  and  small  cargoes, — drugs,  liquors, 
jewels  and  other  precious  things  of  small  bulk. 
Moreover,  they  require  skilled,  experienced  pilots; 
they  are  expensive,  and  there  is  always  the  liability 
of  a  serious  mishap,  a  crash,  a  forced  landing  or 
some  accident  that  will  result  in  the  loss  of  machine, 
cargo  and  life  as  well. 

If  the  borderland  is  a  desert  or  mountainous 
district  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  smugglers  in¬ 
vesting  in  expensive  and  somewhat  uncertain  air¬ 
craft.  As  smugglers  of  the  sea  coasts  know  the 
winding  channels,  the  hidden  reefs,  the  secret  coves 
and  caverns  and  harbors,  and  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  every  tide,  current  and  rip,  so  the 
smugglers  of  the  land  know  the  mountain  defiles, 
their  unfrequented  passes,  their  concealed  canons, 
or  each  tiny  water  hole,  each  swale  and  hill,  each 
clump  of  cactus  or  thorny  scrub  on  the  desert. 
To  follow  them,  to  capture  them,  the  officers  of  the 
law  must  be  as  skillful,  as  daring,  as  familiar  with 
desert  or  mountain  as  themselves.  And  even  then 
their  task  is  almost  hopeless.  A  man,  even  a  file 
of  mounted  men  or  a  pack-train,  is  a  small  thing 
amid  tumbled,  mile-high  mountain  peaks  and  deep 
black  canons,  or  upon  an  almost  boundless  sea  of 
sand,  buttes  and  sun-baked  arroyos.  Even  if  def- 
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inite  knowledge  of  the  departure  of  the  smugglers 
is  obtainable  there  is  the  merest  chance  of  their  be¬ 
ing  waylaid  or  overhauled.  And  the  smugglers  are 
far  more  conversant  with  the  movements,  the  activ¬ 
ities  and  the  locations  of  the  officers  than  the  offi¬ 
cers  can  be  of  theirs.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  na¬ 
tives,  men  born  and  bred,  reared  from  infancy, 
among  the  crags  or  on  the  deserts’  borders;  wild, 
reckless,  self  reliant  fellows  who  will  not  submit 
tamely  to  capture,  and  if  in  a  tight  place  will  fight 
to  the  last  ditch.  They  are  risking  freedom,  all 
they  possess,  while  the  revenue  officers  are  merely 
trying  to  enforce  the  law;  they  are  hirelings  and 
usually  underpaid,  and  quite  naturally  are  a  bit 
cautious  with  so  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose 
when  it  comes  to  grips  with  desperate  men  who 
would  far  rather  die  fighting  than  languish  for 
months  or  years  in  prison. 

Besides,  the  dwellers  of  the  mountains  and  plains 
are  usually  secretly  if  not  openly  in  sympathy  with 
the  contrabandistas  and  detest  the  customs  offic¬ 
ers.  As  a  result,  no  information  is  obtainable, — 
or  at  least  no  reliable  information — regarding  the 
smugglers,  whereas  every  movement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  officials  is  reported  to  the  smugglers. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  merry  game  of  hide  and  seek  with 
every  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  violators  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  wherever  we  find  a 
mountainous  boundary  we  find  smuggling  a  recog- 
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nized  and  thriving  trade.  Such  is  the  case  on  the 
Spanish-French  frontier  where  the  daring,  hardy, 
brigandish  contrabandistas  hold  sway.  Picturesque 
fellows  they  are;  clad  in  rough  garments  of  leather, 
besashed,  gay  kerchiefs  about  their  heads,  decked 
with  geegaws  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  A  bit  dirty 
and  unkempt  perhaps,  unshaven,  their  weather¬ 
beaten  faces  the  color  of  tan,  their  features  as  rough 
and  gnarled  and  seamed  as  their  beloved  mountains. 
Desperate  dare-devils,  they  are  too,  fearless,  sure 
footed  as  goats,  expert  marksmen  and  proud  and 
independent  as  grandees.  Hard  drinking,  loud 
boasting  chaps,  yet  most  courteous  and  hospitable 
to  those  they  trust;  as  ready  to  aid  a  distressed 
stranger  as  to  slit  his  throat  if  they  suspect  him  of 
being  an  enemy;  willing  to  share  their  last  crust 
of  black  bread  or  their  last  drop  of  wine  with  the 
poor  wayfarer  or  to  hold  a  well-to-do  traveler  for 
ransom;  united  into  a  blood  brotherhood  never  vio¬ 
lated  or  betrayed ;  living  a  wild,  rough  life ;  the  idols 
of  the  peasants,  the  heroes  of  countless  tales;  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  trade  as  much  for  the  love  of  adventure 
and  the  devilment  of  the  authorities  as  for  profit, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  battle  to  the 
carbineros  or  the  guardias,  whether  French  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Few  of  them  are  true  Spanish  blood.  The 
majority  are  Basques — members  of  that  strange, 
ancient,  proud  race  which  has  never  really  been 
conquered  and  whose  tongue  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
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of  Europe, — Navarese,  Catalans,  with  a  few  of 
Gipsy  blood,  but  all  forgetting  their  differences  of 
race  or  station  in  the  common  bond  of  being  Con - 
trabandistas. 

Among  the  interminable,  intricate  passes  and  de¬ 
files  of  the  Pyrenees,  among  the  towering  peaks 
and  vast  bulwarks  of  the  mountains,  they  dwell 
and  hold  their  own,  frequenting  the  wine  shops,  the 
wayside  inns  of  mountain  towns;  threading  their 
way  along  narrow  zig-zag  trails,  mere  shelves  of 
rock  with  dizzying  heights  above  and  dim  blue 
abysses  below;  winding  through  clefts  between 
stupendous  precipices;  bending  to  the  sweeping 
blasts  of  the  cloud-hidden  summits;  wrapped  in 
their  sheep-skin  cloaks  as  they  face  the  driving  icy 
gales  above  the  timber  line;  bivouacking  beside 
their  fires  in  sheltered  nooks;  holding  high  revel  in 
smoke-grimed,  massively-timbered  mountain  tav¬ 
erns,  they  laboriously  traverse  the  way  from  Spain 
to  France  or  France  to  Spain,  driving  their  heavily 
laden  mules  and  donkeys,  cracking  their  whips, 
shouting  picturesque  Basque  oaths,  and  earning  a 
few  pesos,  a  precarious  living  at  risk  of  death  and 
prison,  at  cost  of  hardships,  endurance,  terrific 
labor  and  the  roughest  of  lives. 

Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  these  outlaws,  stories 
related  in  lowly  cottages  and  dimly  lit  inns;  narra¬ 
tives  that  have  become  folk  lore  of  the  natives;  such 
tales  as  in  the  days  of  old  were  told  in  Scotland 
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of  Bruce  and  Douglas,  in  Scandinavia  of  the  Vik¬ 
ing  chiefs,  in  England  of  Robin  Hood;  stories  of 
their  daring,  of  their  almost  superhuman  deeds,  of 
their  gallantry  and  quixotic  characters,  of  their  re¬ 
lentless  treatment  of  the  unjust,  of  their  tenderness 
and  kindness  to  the  unfortunate,  of  their  undying 
patriotism  and  of  their  hidden  hordes  of  treasures. 

Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  myths,  others  un¬ 
questionably  have  a  foundation  of  fact,  but  have 
been  exaggerated,  enlarged,  surrounded  with  a 
halo  of  romance  through  the  years  they  have  passed 
from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter  by 
word  of  mouth;  still  others  are  wholly  imaginary, 
while  many  are  true  and  are  borne  out  by  records 
and  known  facts.  Perchance  a  few  Contrabandista 
leaders  did  accumulate  enough  riches  to  have  hid¬ 
den  their  excess  wealth  in  secret  mountain  caves, 
but  the  chances  are  that,  like  the  tales  of  hidden 
pirate  loot,  these  stories  are  baseless.  The  smug¬ 
glers,  like  the  freebooters  and  the  buccaneers,  have 
ever  been  wastrels;  fellows  who  spent  their  money 
as  fast  or  faster  than  they  made  it;  living  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage : — easy  come,  easy  go, — 
and  it  is  very  questionable  if  either  pirate  or  con¬ 
trabandista  ever  hid  a  centavo  of  treasure. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  a  smuggler 
and  contrabandista  met  an  abrupt  end  or  passed  his 
last  days  in  prison,  leaving  his  cache  of  contraband 
secreted  somewhere  amid  his  mountain  fastnesses, 
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or  his  haunts  along  wild  shores,  and  if  such  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  gems,  jewelry,  liquors  or  other  imper¬ 
ishable  articles  of  worth  they  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  buried  treasure, — especially 
liquid  goods  whose  value  increases  with  age. 

And  no  doubt,  too,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
smugglers,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  were  most 
picturesque,  quixotic  and  paradoxical  characters, 
just  as  many  of  the  piratical  chieftains  possessed 
such  characteristics,  for  somehow,  though  just  why 
is  something  of  a  mystery,  leaders  of  lawless  men 
appear  to  be  more  often  blessed  or  cursed  with  such 
attributes  than  the  ordinary  mortal.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  the  character  that  makes  the  man, 
and  the  psychological  twists  in  their  natures  were 
responsible  for  their  choice  of  a  profession.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  such  men  have  and  always  will  be 
interesting,  and  are  the  stuff  of  which  popular  her¬ 
oes  of  legend  and  story  are  made,  and  their  names 
and  deeds  will  ever  live  on,  embroidered  of  course 
with  a  deal  of  incidents  and  acts  which  never  oc¬ 
curred  or  which  they  never  performed.  Robin  Hood 
would  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion  had  he 
been  an  ordinary  highwayman  or  common  robber. 
Dick  Turpin  would  have  been  forgotten  had  he 
possessed  uncouth  manners  and  no  attractive  fea¬ 
tures.  Scores  of  pirates  and  buccaneers  were  more 
successful,  more  bloodthirsty,  more  famous  in  their 
day  than  Morgan,  Blackbeard,  DeLussan,  Bonner 
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or  Kidd,  and  yet  scarcely  a  man  knows  their  name 
or  fame  today,  merely  because  of  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  others  who  thereby  became  figures  of  romance 
and  fiction  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

And  beyond  question  many  a  Contrabandista 
carried  more  contraband  over  the  mountains,  es¬ 
caped  more  traps  and  lived  to  boast  of  his  deeds, 
perhaps  even  held  more  wealthy  persons  for  ran¬ 
som,  than  those  whose  names  are  spoken  in  tones 
of  awe  and  respect  by  the  Spanish  peasants  of  the 
Pyrenees.  There  was  Don  Q,  who,  legend  has  it, 
was  a  renegade  priest,  and,  like  many  another  rob¬ 
ber  and  lawless  character,  ever  looked  upon  the 
clergy  as  his  special  prey  and  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  forcing  some  stout  and  easy-loving  padre 
to  toil  weary  miles  through  the  mountains,  to 
dwell  in  a  bare  and  rocky  cave  and  subsist  on  the 
coarsest  food  exposed  to  jeers  and  insults  of 
the  smuggler-brigands  while  awaiting  a  ransom 
worthy  of  a  king.  And,  also  according  to  story, 
Don  Q  found  his  earlier  experience  in  the  Church 
of  utmost  value  in  his  profession.  Garbed  as  a 
friar,  he  could  quite  safely  enter  the  towns,  hear 
the  carbineros’  plan  for  his  capture,  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  doings  of  the  citizens,  the  market  for 
goods,  and  even  make  secret  arrangements  with 
his  agents  and  customers,  with  never  a  suspicion 
that  the  shaven-headed,  cassocked  priest  was  the 
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outlaw  for  whose  apprehension  the  guardias  would 
have  figuratively  given  their  heads. 

A  very  admirable  sort  of  man  this  Don  Q, — 
whose  initial  stood  for  “quien”  (who),  ever  a  good 
friend  to  the  poor,  the  needy  or  the  infirni,  and  they 
tell  many  a  tale  of  his  looting  the  larders  of  the 
friars  or  robbing  priests  of  their  gold  in  order  to 
provide  food  and  necessities  for  the  country  folk  in 
time  of  stress  and  misfortune.  And  likewise  there 
is  no  end*  to  the  stories  regarding  his  prowess  and 
his  successes  as  a  contrabandista.  Of  his  men 
leading  the  carbineros  far  astray  on  a  false  scent 
and  leaving  them,  lost  in  fastnesses  of  the  mount¬ 
ains,  while  Don  Q.  led  his  pack-train  boldly  and 
openly  into  a  border  town.  Of  how  a  party  of 
guardias  were  met  by  a  jolly  friar  and  invited  to 
spend  the  night  with  himself  and  his  fellow  priests 
in  a  lonely  monastery  where,  so  he  assured  them, 
Don  Q’s  men  were  sure  to  drop  in  and  could  be 
captured.  And  with  great  relish  the  peasants  go 
on  to  relate  how  the  guardias  agreed,  and  dined  on 
fine  fare  and  drank  most  excellent  wines,  and 
toasted  their  tired  limbs  and  bodies  before  the  roar¬ 
ing  fire,  and  joked  and  told  stories  and  roared  with 
merriment  in  which  their  clerical  hosts  joined  most 
heartily.  How,  wholly  unsuspicious,  the  guardias 
suddenly  found  themselves  looking  into  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  pistols  in  the  hands  of  the  supposed  priests, 
and  after  being  trussed  up,  watched  the  contra- 
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bandistas  throw  off  their  disguises  and  go  their 
way,  leaving  the  raging,  discomfitted  officers  help¬ 
lessly  bound  in  the  monastery  until  the  rightful 
occupants,  after  being  released  by  the  smugglers, 
returned.  But  before  he  had  left,  Don  Q,  who  was 
ever  it  is  said  a  man  of  his  word,  had  reminded  the 
guardias  of  his  promise  to  show  them  the  contra- 
bandistas,  which  he  had  done,  although  to  the 
hoodwinked  guards  that  must  have  been  cold  com¬ 
fort. 

Even  more  fascinating  and  picturesque  was  that 
other  famed  and  partly  fabulous  smuggler  chief  of 
the  Pyrenees,  one,  Don  Sebastian,  who,  like  Don  Q. 
was  as  much  bandit  as  smuggler.  Of  him  the  peas¬ 
ants  still  speak  with  much  of  awe  in  their  tones 
and  with  crossed  fingers,  for  the  superstitious  folk 
credit  him  with  having  possessed  the  evil-eye,  with 
delving  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  with  being 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  devil  himself. 

Who  he  was  no  one  knew,  and  Don  Sebastian 
never,  divulged.  Indeed,  it  is  said  certain  over- 
curious  persons  who  enquired  too  closely  into  the 
ancestry  and  antecedents  of  the  bandit-smuggler, 
.vanished  most  effectually  and  mysteriously,  utterly 
destroyed  by  witchcraft,  whisked  away  amid  blue 
flames  and  a  smell  of  brimstone,  or  dropped  over  a 
convenient  cliff,  according  to  the  individual  fancy 
of  the  story  teller.  But  whether  made  away  with 
by  occult  or  corporeal  methods,  their  fate  served  as 
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a  deterrent  for  others,  and  the  natives  satisfied 
their  imaginations  and  their  love  of  the  romantic 
by  weaving  a  tale  wherein  Don  Sebastian  was  the 
scion  of  a  great  and  noble  family,  one  of  the  Car- 
listas  who  had  been  robbed  of  home,  family  and 
estates  by  the  Spanish  government.  And  neither 
did  any  man  know  whence,  how  or  when  the 
strange  man  appeared  among  the  ranks  of  the 
smugglers  of  the  monutains.  But  of  course, 
to  one  of  supernatural  powers,  it  was  simple 
enough  to  materialize  when  and  where  he  chose 
and, — if  we  are  to  believe  the  mountain  folk — he 
often  did  so.  Seldom,  however,  was  he  known  as 
Don  Sebastian.  Instead,  he  was  nicknamed  “Que- 
bra  Huesos”  (bone-breaker),  not  that  he  was  given 
to  fracturing  the  bones  of  his  enemies,  but  because 
of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  huge  mountain 
vultures,  the  “Quebra  Huesos”  of  the  Spaniards. 
His  lean,  bony  face  with  its  parchment-like  skin, 
his  bold,  keen  eyes  deep  set  under  bushy  brows, 
his  thin  cruel  lips  and  his  immense  hooked  nose 
were  startlingly  like  a  bird  of  prey,  while  his  like¬ 
ness  to  the  giant  vultures  was  heightened  by  his 
bald  pate  and  his  long  scrawny  neck  thrust  always 
forward  as  if  seeking  prey.  Also,  his  yellow,  claw¬ 
like  fingers  with  their  pointed  dirty  nails  gave  his 
hands  the  semblance  of  talons,  and  like  the  winged 
“bone-breakers”  he  appeared  always  in  rusty  black. 
Upon  his  bald  head  a  wide-brimmed  black  hat. 
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upon  his  meagre,  attenuated  body  faded  black  gar¬ 
ments,  and,  over  all,  a  voluminous  black  mantle  or 
cape  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious,  resembled 
the  wings  of  a  bat  and  which,  they  averred  and 
firmly  believed,  could  carry  him  as  far  and  as  swift¬ 
ly  as  the  magic  carpet  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yes,  a  wonderful  man  was  this  mysterious  smug¬ 
gler  chief,  even  when  stripped  of  all  superstition,  of 
all  fancy  and  of  the  romantic  embroidery  woven  in 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  Beyond  question  he 
was  a  Carlist, — as  are  most  of  the  mountaineers. 
Equally  beyond  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  family,  of 
education,  of  position  and  of  wide  travel,  for  he 
spoke  half  a  dozen  languages  as  fluently  as  the 
Spanish  and  Basque,  he  could  converse  intelligently 
and  intimately  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  his 
manners,  when  he  chose  to  exhibit  them,  were 
those  of  an  hidalgo,  and  always,  upon  one  bony 
finger,  he  wore  a  ring  in  which  was  set  an  enormous 
blood-red  ruby  bearing  an  engraved  crest.  And 
no  doubt  he  fostered  and  encouraged  the  beliefs  of 
the  people  in  his  supernatural  powers,  and  pur¬ 
posely  surrounded  himself  and  his  movements  with 
mystery.  Such  things  go  a  long  ways  in  a  land 
where  superstition  reigns,  and  the  tiny  man, — he 
was  almost  a  dwarf  in  stature  though  possessing 
incredible  strength — must  have  been  a  weird,  biz¬ 
arre  figure,  a  being  to  create  awe  and  fear  in  the 
simple  minds  of  the  peasants,  as  well  as  in  the 
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scarcely  less  childlike  and  equally  supersitious 
minds  of  the  carbineros  and  guardias.  Fear  of  the 
unknown  and  the  mysterious  is  ever  far  greater 
than  fear  of  cold  steel  or  bullets,  and  many  a  car- 
binero  who  would  have  smilingly,  cheerfully  fought 
tooth  and  nail,  hammer  and  tongs  with  an  ordinary 
smuggler  or  brigand,  hastily  betook  himself  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Don  Sebastian’s  operations 
without  making  an  effort  to  apprehend  the  smug¬ 
glers,  and  only  too  thankful  to  get  safe  away  with¬ 
out  being  bewitched  or  worse. 

And  friend  “Quebra  Huesos”  was  as  successful  at 
smuggling  as  in  creating  fear  of  his  mysterious 
person.  He  was  a  born  leader,  a  man  of  a  dominat¬ 
ing  character,  and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the 
generalissimo  of  all  the  smugglers  and  smuggling 
bands  for  miles  about.  Scattered  among  the  crags 
and  inaccessible  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  had 
countless  lairs; — caves,  huts,  ruins  of  long  deserted 
castles  and  houses,  and,  almost  like  the  great  black 
bat  to  which  he  was  likened,  or  to  the  vulture  wing¬ 
ing  through  space,  he  would  flit  in  or  out  of  these 
haunts,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  most  unex¬ 
pected  times,  always  seeming  to  possess  uncanny 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  going  on  and  thus  main¬ 
taining  absolute  control  of  hundreds  of  lawless 
men.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  master  mind  of  the 
brotherhood  of  contrabandistas  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  for  years  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  govern- 
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ments  of  France  and  Spain,  running  his  contraband 
seemingly  at  will,  bearing  apparently  a  charmed 
life,  and  escaping  by  veritable  miracles  from  every 
trap  set  for  him.  And  he  never  forsook  his  fellows. 
If  one  of  his  band  was  taken,  the  officials  literally 
trembled  in  their  shoes,  for  as  sure  as  fate,  some 
officer  of  high  estate  or  some  wealthy  citizen 
would  be  kidnapped  and  held  as  hostage.  Let  a 
man  of  Quebra  Huesos’  forces  be  killed  and  the  life 
of  some  prominent  man  would  pay  the  penalty  de¬ 
spite  every  precaution.  A  knife  thrust  in  a  dark 
alley,  a  pistol  flash  from  the  shadows,  and  Don 
Sebastian  would  be  quits  and  no  trace  of  the  assas¬ 
sin  left.  And  if,  by  rare  chance,  the  mysterious 
smuggler’s  contraband  was  taken,  thrice  its  value 
would  be  demanded  as  ransom  for  some  priest  or 
bishop  or  rich  traveler  made  captive  by  the  contra- 
bandistas. 

He  was  loved,  respected,  admired  by  the  peas¬ 
antry  as  greatly  as  he  was  feared,  hated  and  sought 
by  the  officials,  despite  the  people’s  dread  of  occult 
things.  Never  did  he  molest  the  humble  or  the 
poor.  He  might  appear  like  a  wraith  at  a  tiny, 
poverty-stricken  cottage  and  help  himself  to  food 
and  shelter,  but  when  he  had  gone,  had  vanished 
into  the  night  or  the  morning  mists,  a  bag  of  silver 
or  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  would  be  left  in  return 
for  what  he  had  taken.  Men,  women  or  children, 
if  ordinary  mortals,  could  wander  as  freely  and  as 
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safely  through  the  mountains  where  Quebra  Hue- 
sos  had  his  lairs  as  about  their  own  doorways. 
They  could  even  seek  and  receive  shelter  and  food 
from  his  men,  and  if  mounted  and  their  sorry  pon¬ 
ies  or  donkeys  gave  out,  a  new  mount  would  always 
be  forthcoming  from  the  famed  smuggler’s  stables. 
Once,  an  aged  mountaineer  lost  his  foothold,  and 
falling,  broke  his  leg.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
of  Don  Sebastian’s  men  he  was  borne  to  his  hut, 
and  within  a  few  hours,  a  bound  and  terrified  surg¬ 
eon,  kidnapped  from  the  nearest  town,  was  brought 
to  the  injured  man’s  bedside.  Under  the  gleaming 
eyes  and  levelled  pistols  of  Quebra  Huesos  himself, 
he  set  the  fractured  limb,  after  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  bag  of  gold, — ten  times  the  fee  he 
would  have  charged  a  patient, — and  was  carried  in 
safety  to  his  home.  Another  time  a  poor  woman 
was  arrested  by  the  guardias  and  taken  to  jail  on 
the  charge  of  harboring  and  aiding  the  outlaws. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  jailer,  hearing  a  rustling 
sound  in  his  rear,  wheeled  in  his  chair  and  his  jaw 
dropped  in  terror.  Wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  his 
eyes  blazing,  a  fearsome  apparition,  stood  Quebra 
Huesos.  From  the  folds  of  his  mantle  protruded  a 
wicked,  gleaming  blade,  and  before  the  surprised 
and  frightened  jailer  could  utter  a  sound  he  was 
gagged,  bound,  thrust  into  the  cell  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  woman,  and  both  she  and  Don  Sebastian  had 
vanished.  Incidents  of  this  sort  were  numberless, 
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and  one  marvels  that  the  famous  contrabandista 
had  time  to  attend  to  business  or  make  a  living  at 
his  trade,  so  occupied  was  his  time  with  playing 
knight-errant  to  the  peasant  folk. 

And  ever  he  was  most  courteous  and  gallant  to 
the  ladies.  No  woman  ever  suffered  insult  or  injury 
at  his  hands  or  the  hands  of  his  men.  One  of  his 
most  hated  enemies,  and  a  most  promising  hostage, 
— the  alcalde  of  a  border  town  and  commandante 
of  the  guardias, — who  fell  into  the  smugglers’ 
hands  and  was  held  for  ransom  at  the  price  of  fifty 
thousand  pesos,  was  released  without  the  payment 
of  a  centavo  and  was  given  safe  conduct  to  his 
home  when  the  prisoner’s  lovely  daughter  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  the  smugglers’  lair  and  plead  for  her 
father,  describing  her  mother’s  illness  through 
worry  and  her  despair  at  the  impossibility  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  ransom  demanded. 

Indeed,  so  notorious  did  Don  Sebastian  become, 
so  immense  was  the  amount  of  contraband  that  he 
carried  safely  over  the  border,  that  the  government, 
despairing  of  capturing  him  or  breaking  up  his 
forces,  and  realizing  what  enormous  revenues  were 
being  lost,  at  last  offered  to  pardon  him  and  his 
men  if  they  would  abandon  their  smuggling  for  all 
time.  But  this  sort  of  compromise  was  not  at  all  to 
Quebra  Huesos’s  taste.  He  replied  that  he  would 
conduct  his  own  affairs  to  suit  himself,  defied  the 
officials  to  do  anything,  and  might  have  kept  on 
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indefinitely  if  there  had  not  been  a  Carlist  insur¬ 
rection.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  and  his  men  joined 
the  insurgents  and  that  Quebra  Huesos  died 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  his  ancestors.  Others  in¬ 
sist  that  when  the  Carlists  were  defeated  and  the 
cause  lost,  Don  Sebastian  fled  overseas  to  Mexico 
and  became  a  noted  bandit  and  smuggler.  The 
truth  probably  will  never  be  known.  Only  one 
thing  is  certain.  He  vanished  as  mysteriously  as 
he  had  appeared  among  the  mountains.  He  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  again,  and  only  his  name 
and  fame  live  on  as  the  greatest  of  the  contra- 
bandistas. 

Scarcely  less  picturesque  than  these  smuggler- 
bandits  of  the  European  mountains,  are  those  who 
carry  on  a  similar  trade  among  the  crags,  passes 
and  peaks  of  the  Andes  from  Patagonia  to  Mexico. 
The  mountaineer  is  ever  an  interesting  and  pictur¬ 
esque  fellow  regardless  of  where  we  find  him,  and 
the  Latin,  and  more  particularly  the  Spaniard,  is 
invariably  a  romantic  and  imaginative  person, 
theatrical  in  everything  he  does,  fond  of  outward 
show  and  finery  and,  more  often  than  not,  possess¬ 
ing  a  Quixotic  character.  And  when  mountaineer 
and  Spanish  blood  combine,  and  a  dash  of  Indian 
is  added  and  the  resultant  being  indulges  in  such 
occupations  as  smuggling  or  brigandage,  or  the 
two  combined,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  the  very 
epitome  of  the  smuggler  of  fancy  and  fiction.  And 
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if  searching  for  this  we  will  never  be  disappointed 
in  the  contrabandistas  of  Latin  America.  Brigands 
and  banditti  have  infested  the  mountains  of  South 
and  Central  America  and  of  Mexico  ever  since  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  from  the  time  the  various 
colonies  of  Spain  became  soverign  states  and  levied 
duties,  these  delightful  rascals  have  found  smug¬ 
gling  a  far  more  certain,  if  not  so  remunerative, 
occupation  than  brigandage.  No  doubt  the  Mexi¬ 
can  smuggler-brigands  have  little  to  recommend 
them  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  they  were  and  are  masters  of  their 
dual  trades,  and  as  picturesque  as  their  fellow  con¬ 
trabandistas  of  Old  Spain.  That  they  are  a  rough, 
dirty,  conscienceless  lot  goes  without  saying,  but 
like  all  men  of  Spanish  blood  they  pride  themselves 
on  courtesy  and  being  gentlemen,  or  “caballeros” 
as  they  put  it,  and  though  they  might  hold  up  a 
coach  or  a  train  and  rob  the  passengers  and  make 
prisoners  of  the  well-to-do  and  hold  them  for  ran¬ 
som,  they  usually  provide  their  involuntary  guests 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  within  their  power. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Porfirio  Diaz  to 
employ  these  smuggler-banditti  to  hunt  down  their 
fellows,  and  the  famed  “Rurales,”  as  the  corps  of 
ex-smugglers  and  brigands  was  called,  were  no 
whit  less  picturesque  and  fascinating  a  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  than  those  who  still  preferred  to  combine 
smuggling  and  brigandage.  Outwardly,  about  the 
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only  distinctions  between  the  one  and  the  other 
were  the  ornately-braided  leather  suits,  the  im¬ 
mense  bullion-bedecked  sombreros,  and  the  official 
insignia  of  the  Mexican  eagle  worn  by  the  Rurales, 
and  the  soiled,  rusty,  nondescript  costumes  and  less 
ornate  sombreros  of  the  law  breakers.  Both  were 
equally  well  mounted  and  armed,  both  were  as 
reckless,  brave,  dare-devils  as  you  could  find  any¬ 
where  in  the  world;  both  were  dead  shots,  and  both 
knew  every  crack,  cranny  and  hiding  place  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  mesas  and  plains  of  their 
stamping  grounds.  Like  the  smugglers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Mexican  outlaws  were  popular  her¬ 
oes  and  good  friends  of  the  peasants  and  villagers 
near  their  haunts,  and  just  as  the  humble  folk  of 
the  French-Spanish  border  tell  marvelous  tales  of 
the  famous  contrabandistas,  so  the  swarthy  Indian 
and  Mestizo  denizens  of  the  Mexican-United  States 
border  relate  wondrous  stories  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bandit-smugglers  of  their  country.  But  while  the 
enemies  of  the  contrabandistas  of  Spain  were  hated, 
distrusted  and  looked  upon  with  a  mingling  of  fear 
and  contempt  by  the  Basques,  the  Rurales  were 
regarded  with  almost  as  much  admiration,  respect 
and  friendliness  by  the  Mexican  peons  as  the  smug¬ 
glers  themselves.  For,  argued  they,  were  not  the 
Rurales  once  bandits  and  smugglers  also? 
Were  not  their  leaders  famous  chieftains  of  the  con¬ 
trabandistas?  So  why,  because  they  chose  to  earn 
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a  living  by  hunting  down  their  former  companions, 
shouldn’t  the  peons, — who  had  nothing  to  lose  or 
gain  from  either, — be  as  friendly  with  the  one  as 
the  other?  All  of  which  made  it  quite  as  hard  for 
the  smugglers  to  evade  the  Rurales  as  for  the 
Rurales  to  catch  the  smugglers.  Let  a  pack-train 
of  laden  mules  pass  through  a  village  at  dead  of 
night,  their  hoofs  clinking  dully  on  the  roughly 
paved  streets,  their  drivers  cursing  the  beasts  under 
their  breaths,  mounted  horsemen  with  cocked  rifles 
across  their  saddle-bows  hemming  the  cavlacade 
in,  and  they  would  find  hearty  welcome  in  fonda  or 
posada,  many  a  friend  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  man  and  beast,  plenty  of  safe  hiding  places 
where  the  contraband  might  lie  for  a  space,  and 
none  the  wiser.  And  if  by  chance,  as  often  hap¬ 
pened,  another  party  of  horsemen  should  clatter 
into  the  place;  horsemen  on  whose  sombreros  gold 
and  silver  braid  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  whose 
tight-fitting  trousers  and  short  jackets  of  buckskin 
bore  elaborate  braiding,  whose  saddle-flaps  showed 
the  Mexican  eagle,  and  whose  ready  carbines,  heavy 
revolvers  and  sabres  spoke  eloquently  of  fighting 
men,  they  too  would  be  received  with  open 
arms  and  would  be  lodged  and  fed  and  entertained. 
Across  a  rough  board  table  in  the  little  dobe  inn, 
a  dark-visaged,  keen-eyed,  tousel-headed  Mexican 
in  stained  and  much  worn  chorro  suit,  with  leggings 
caked  with  dried  mud,  with  sombrero  white  with 
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dust,  and  with  grimy  unshaven  cheeks,  would  toss 
dice  or  cut  cards  for  drinks  with  a  Rurale  officer 
resplendent  in  gold  embroidered  hat,  dove-colored 
costume  braided  in  white,  and  a  gorgeous  zerape 
across  his  shoulders.  Like  old  friends, — as  they 
often  were, — they  would  chat,  laugh  and  pass  the 
news  on  the  best  of  terms,  for  while  the  smuggler 
would  know  his  companion  for  what  he  was  and 
would  know  why  he  was  there,  he  was  perfectly 
safe.  The  Rurale  might  know,  as  well  as  he  wanted 
to,  that  the  other  was  a  smuggler  or  a  bandit  or 
both, — he  might  even  be  an  old  friend  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  lawless  days — and  he  would  be  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  mountaineer  was  at  that  moment  en¬ 
gaged  in  smuggling  or  worse.  But  there  was  no 
proof.  No  evidence  of  wrong  doing,  and  as  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned  he  was  an  innocent  and 
honest  citizen  of  the  republic.  As  long  as  both 
were  on  neutral  ground  so  to  speak,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  be  pals,  and  it  was  a  fascinating  game,  a 
battle  of  wits  which  had  to  be  played  with  great 
care  by  both  sides  until  such  time  as  chance,  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  brought  the  ex-smuggler  and  the 
active  smuggler  together  where  proof  was  conclus¬ 
ive.  Thereupon  the  mental  battle  gave  place  to  a 
physical  encounter  in  which  both  sides  fought  like 
tigers  with  their  whole  hearts,  souls  and  bodies. 

Very  seldom  was  the  outcome  doubtful.  The 
smugglers,  to  be  sure,  had  life  and  liberty  at  stake 
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and  were  splendid  fighters, — for  all  dispar¬ 
agements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Mexican  is  no  coward  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
his  fellows  and  under  conditions  he  understands, — 
but  the  Rurales  had  the  honor  and  the  reputation 
of  their  crack  corps  to  uphold,  and  which  they  value 
more  than  mere  life.  Moreover,  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  power  of  the  law  and  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  behind  them  counted.  And  the  reputation 
of  the  Rurales  as  go-getters  was  equalled  only  by 
the  Northwest  Canadian  mounted  police.  Like  the 
latter,  the  Rurales  always  “got”  their  man,  and  as 
a  result,  brigandage  was  practically  stamped  out 
and  the  smugglers  had  been  woefully  decimated  at 
the  time  the  Villa,  Madero,  Diaz  factions  started 
the  pot  boiling  in  northern  Mexico.  With  the  laws 
null  and  void  in  that  particular  section,  with  each 
man  figuratively  if  not  literally  flying  at  every 
other’s  throat,  with  everyone  too  busy  keeping  soul 
and  body  together  to  bother  about  smugglers  and 
bandits,  the  brigands  and  contrabandistas  again 
had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way,  although  to 
be  sure  the  bulk  of  them  found  better  pickings  and 
more  excitement  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with  one 
or  the  other, — often  first  one  and  then  the  other — 
of  the  insurrectos.  Indeed,  even  the  Rurales  took  a 
hand  in  the  game  and  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
former  friends  and  enemies,  or  against  them,  with 
equal  readiness  and  impartiality.  Then,  as  matters 
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progressed  and  the  United  States  patrolled  the 
border  with  troops,  the  few  smugglers  left  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  There  was  nothing  to  smuggle  out 
of  Mexico  and  into  the  States,  for  the  warring  Mex¬ 
icans  left  nothing  worth  smuggling,  and  while 
there  were  endless  articles  to  smuggle  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico  it  was  next  to  a  hopeless 
undertaking. 

Mexicans  on  the  American  side  of  the  border 
were  distinctly  unwelcome  and  constantly  watched. 
Long  stretches  of  boundary  desert  and  mountain 
that  had  formerly  afforded  excellent  opportunities 
for  passing  unnoticed  from  one  country  to  the 
other  were  now  patrolled  by  lynx-eyed  and  quick 
shooting  troopers  and  rangers.  And,  even  if  all 
such  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  smuggler 
safely  reached  his  own  land  with  his  contraband, 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  meet  some  band  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  who  would  promptly  take 
possession  of  his  property  and  leave  him  stripped 
and  penniless,  if  not  worse,  for  his  pains. 

As  a  result,  the  smugglers  of  the  Mexican  border 
became  few  and  far  between.  Just  as  Quebra  Hue- 
sos  was  supposed  to  have  joined  the  Carlists  and 
was  never  heard  from  again,  so  the  Mexican  smug¬ 
gler  and  bandit  chiefs,  the  men  whose  names  had 
become  the  subjects  of  stories,  legends  and  tales 
through  all  of  northern  Mexico,  joined  Villa, 
Madero  or  some  other  aspirant  to  the  dictatorship 
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of  the  war-torn  republic  and  passed  into  oblivion. 
But  once  more,  now  that  peace  is  hovering  over 
Mexico,  the  smuggler-bandits,  the  contrabanistas 
of  the  Mexican  borders,  are  dropping  into  their  old 
trade.  Once  again  their  camp  fires  gleam  in  many 
a  deep  canon  and  hidden  fastness  among  the  Sier¬ 
ras.  Once  again  contraband  goods  find  their  way 
across  the  border.  And  once  more  the  Rurales  are 
on  their  job,  hunting  down,  ferreting  out  their 
former  comrades  in  arms  and  lawlessness,  and 
once  more  the  peons  earn  many  a  peso  by  observ¬ 
ing  strict  neutrality  and  affording  refuge  and  shel¬ 
ter  to  both  the  hunters  and  the  hunted. 

Southward  along  the  ever-narrowing  isthmus 
that  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  smug¬ 
glers  exist  wherever  two  countries  abutt,  but  smug¬ 
gling  on  a  large  scale  is  a  most  unprofitable  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  where  the  inhabitants  are  as 
few  and  far  between  and  the  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation  so  primitive  as  in  Central  America.  But 
farther  south,  beyond  Panama  and  Colombia,  in 
the  larger,  richer,  more  populous  countries  of  the 
South  American  continent,  the  smugglers  again 
find  business  far  from  dull.  To  be  sure  it  is  not 
carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  either  ashore  or 
afloat.  The  passes  over  the  Andes  are  few  and  are 
well  guarded;  from  one  large  city  to  another  is  a 
far  cry  and  a  hazardous  journey  overland,  and  few 
of  the  republics  produce  goods  that  are  in  demand 
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or  are  subject  to  a  high  import  tariff  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  lands.  But  Latin  American  customs  officers 
have  elastic  consciences,  money  goes  a  long  way, 
and  petty  smuggling,  amounting  in  the  long  run  to 
surprisingly  enormous  sums,  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  liners  and  coastwise  vessels.  Much  if  not 
the  greater  portion  of  this  is  done  by  aliens,  by 
the  crews  and  passengers  of  ships  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  many  of  whom  would  throw  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  thought  of  smuggling 
goods  into  their  own  countries  but  consider  it  no 
crime  nor  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  to  rob  the 
South  American  governments  of  their  revenues. 

But  farther  south,  in  Chile  and  the  Argentine, 
the  professional  smuggler  again  comes  into  his 
own.  Here  are  two  great  progressive  countries, 
each  with  innumerable  industries  and  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  countless  articles  that  are  in  demand,  and 
with  high  import  duties,  and  separated  by  the 
mighty  Andes.  An  ideal  spot  for  the  contraband- 
istas,  despite  the  hardships,  the  difficulties  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  mountain  range  by  the  snow-choked,  nar¬ 
row  passes  far  above  the  clouds.  Like  conditions 
beget  like  results,  and  environment  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  upon  man  and  his  life,  and  so  it  is 
not  so  very  surprising  to  find  the  contrabandistas 
of  the  Chilean-Argentine  border  the  almost  exact 
counterparts  of  their  fellows  of  the  Pyrenees. 

They  are  the  same  stout,  hardy,  leather-faced, 
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bearded  men,  clad  in  rough  picturesque  garments, 
muffled  in  cloaks  or  “ponchos;”  reckless,  dare-devil 
chaps  as  open-hearted  and  generous  with  the 
chance  wayfarer  as  the  Basques  whose  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  many  of  them.  And  very  like  the 
guardias  and  carbineros  of  northern  Spain  are  the 
Chilean  officers  of  the  law,  the  carbineros  of  the 
Andes,  who  pit  their  wits  and  their  fighting  quali¬ 
ties  against  the  smugglers.  But  the  Chilean  con- 
trabandistas  differ  from  their  Spanish  prototypes 
in  character  and  habits  far  more  than  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  draw  the  line  at  brigandage  and,  being 
far  more  energetic  and  ambitious  rascals  with  more 
or  less  of  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  often¬ 
times,  they  are  far  better  or  worse  smugglers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  view,  than  the  easy-going 
temperamental  Spaniards,  while  a  goodly  infusion 
of  the  Indian  strain  renders  them  stoical,  possessed 
of  dogged  determination  and  persistence  and  the 
cunning  of  the  savage.  As  a  result,  the  carbineros 
who  guard  the  passes  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
spots  where  man  and  beast  may  traverse  the  ser¬ 
ried  summits  of  the  vast  mountain  range,  their  task 
would  be  well  nigh  hopeless. 

Probably  neither  Chile  nor  the  Argentine  loses 
very  greatly  by  the  activities  of  these  gentry,  for 
the  quantities  of  contraband  they  can  transport  are 
limited,  and  neither  country  produces  much  in  the 
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line  of  extremely  valuable  and  compact  goods  as  do 
France  and  Spain.  Wines  and  liquors  are  products 
of  both  countries  and  hence  are  scarcely  worth 
smuggling,  neither  republic  produces  precious 
stones,  and  the  bulk  of  smuggled  goods  consists  of 
tobacco,  cigars  and  articles  brought  overseas  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  few  of 
these  smugglers  could  earn  a  living  wage  at  run¬ 
ning  contraband  alone,  and  mainly  they  are  prim¬ 
arily  cattle  drovers,  cargaderos  or  freighters  who 
traverse  the  long  miles  across  the  mountains  from 
one  country  to  the  other  on  legitimate  business 
and  carry  on  their  smuggling  operations  as  a  side 
line.  Neverthless  they  are  true  contrabandistas, 
representatives  of  a  very  ancient  and  romantic  pro¬ 
fession,  and  as  picturesque  as  any  of  the  clan. 

That  the  slave  smugglers  still  thrive  and  ply 
their  despicable  trade  in  some  parts  of  the  world  is 
proved  by  the  following  item  from  London  and 
which  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  December 
23,  1923: 

London,  Dec.  23  (Associated  Press). — Although  the  slave 
trade  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  suppressed  all  over 
the  world,  two  British  warships,  the  Clematis  and  the  Corn¬ 
flower,  have  been  engaged  in  suppressing  this  traffic  in  the 
Red  Sea  for  the  last  two  years.  Not  only  have  they  succeeded 
in  stopping  most  of  the  Red  Sea  slave  trade  but  they  have  also 
stopped  gun  running  which  was  occasionally  attempted. 

High  prices  are  paid  for  slaves,  who  are  generally  captured 
from  the  coastal  tribes  and  sold  to  the  Arabs,  who  take  their 
victims  inland. 

A  communication  from  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Clem¬ 
atis  tells  an  interesting  story : 
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“We  had  spent  a  period  of  two  years  in  the  Red  Sea,”  he 
says,  “witnessing  very  varied  scenes  of  tropical  life  and  experi¬ 
encing  the  almost  intolerable  heat  of  two  summers.  The  duties 
of  the  two  Red  Sea  sloops  are  primarily  to  frustrate  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  bartering  of  humans  which  unfortunately  still  continues  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  one  is  led  to  believe. 

“On  one  occasion  a  dhow  was  detained  which  had  been  thus 
trading,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  occupants  successfully 
evaded  capture,  and  carried  away  with  them  the  gold  they  had 
received  for  their  slaves. 

“It  was,  however,  an  exciting  incident,  for  when  we  first  tried 
to  board  they  opened  fire  on  our  whalers.  This  necessitated  the 
latter  returning  to  the  ship,  and  we  eventually  fired  about  eight 
rounds  at  the  escaping  crew. 

“On  another  occasion  a  dhow  was  captured  full  of  slaves, 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17. 

“It  was  heartrending  to  stand  by  and  see  the  hungry  mites 
ravenously  attack  the  bread  we  gave  them.  The  dhow’s  crew 
endeavored  to  escape  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming 
ashore,  but  were  successfully  captured,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  they  got  their  full  deserts.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

SMUGGLERS  OF  THE  ORIENT 

IN  the  Orient,  smugglers  have  always  done  a 
lucrative  business.  Not  only  are  Oriental 
countries  given  to  levying  excessive  duties  and 
placing  embargoes  upon  merchandise,  but  their 
customs  officers  are  notoriously  susceptible  to  cor¬ 
ruption  and  woefully  inadequate  to  enforce  the 
laws,  while  in  addition,  vast  areas  of  uninhabited 
or  sparsely  settled  country,  with  wild  mountain 
ranges,  great  rivers  or  vast  deserts  along  the  boun¬ 
daries,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  smug¬ 
glers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  smuggling  has  become  a  more  nearly 
legitimate  profession,  if  any  illegitimate  profession 
may  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  has  been  carried 
on  more  universally  in  the  Orient  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world.  And  incalculable  quantities 
of  smuggled  goods  always  have  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  smuggled  in  and  out  of  the  countries 
of  the  far  and  near  East.  The  Mediterranean  has 
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always  been  a  noted  smugglers’  hunting  ground. 
From  Europe  to  Africa,  from  country  to  country 
along  the  shores,  among  the  innumerable  islands, 
• — Corsica,  Minorca,  Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  Malta  and  scores  of  others, — 
smuggling  has,  since  history  began,  been  a  regular 
occupation  of  the  people.  Cooper’s  famous  and 
fascinating  story,  ‘‘Wing  and  Wing,”  was  founded 
on  smugglers  and  the  romantic  and  delightful  hero 
of  the  tale  was  a  smuggler.  Corsica  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  smugglers,  as  have  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  the  isles  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  a  very 
desperate  and  piratical  lot  these  Mediterranean 
smugglers  were  and  are.  Their  swift,  latteen- 
sailed  feluccas  and  their  picturesque  garb  give 
them  that  smuggler-of-fiction  touch  that  is  the  de¬ 
light  of  artists  and  romancers.  But  if  truth  must 
be  told,  they  are,  taken  all  in  all,  a  pretty  sordid, 
ordinary,  dirty  and  unsavory  crowd,  mostly  fisher- 
folk  who  combine  their  honest  but  unremunerative 
vocation  with  the  more  lucrative  if  dishonest  one. 

And  while  they  may  no  longer  be  pirates  out  and 
out,  they  are  quite  as  ready  and  willing  to  rob  the 
wayfarer  or  the  unfortunate  as  to  rob  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  which  they  ostensibly  owe  allegiance. 
They  are,  or  many  are,  more  than  suspected  of 
being  wreckers,  and  even  if  they  do  not  perhaps 
carry  on  this  despicable  profession  to  the  extent 
of  their  ancestors, — who  lured  ships  upon  rocks 
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deliberately — yet  they  consider  stranded  vessels 
as  their  rightful  prey, — flotsam  and  jetsom  treas¬ 
ure-trove  so  to  speak, — and  unhesitatingly  strip 
the  craft  and  the  dead  and  living  members  of  their 
crews  of  everything  of  value.  But  even  nearer 
home  than  the  Mediterranean  we  have  men  of  the 
same  ilk.  In  the  Bahamas,  until  quite  recently,  the 
natives  purposely  wrecked  ships,  and  on  many  an 
outlying  cay  they  still  loot  wrecked  vessels  and 
shipwrecked  seamen  without  compunction.  And 
like  their  Mediterranean  fellows,  the  Bahamans 
are  born  smugglers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Orient  and  Oriental  smug¬ 
glers.  Although  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  all  ideal  lo¬ 
calities  for  the  smuggling  fraternity,  yet  the  arid 
deserts  of  the  East  are  perhaps  even  better  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  activities. 

Inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  far  from  the  reach 
of  the  law, — even  where  law  is  little  better  than 
a  name, — with  often  times  several  countries  abut¬ 
ting  the  wastes  and  with  no  very  definite  boundar¬ 
ies,  the  deserts  offer  opportunities  for  running  con¬ 
traband  that  are  almost  free  from  danger.  And 
the  caravans  of  horses,  mules  and  camels  provide 
the  means  of  transportation.  Perfumes,  musk, 
spices,  jewels,  drugs,  silks,  carpets  and  rugs;  laces 
and  metal  ware;  ivories  and  slaves  are  loaded  upon 
the  lumbering  beasts  and  carried  long  leagues 
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across  the  trackless  sands  to  eventually  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  many  a  bazaar  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Tunis, 
Constantinople  or  other  Oriental  ports.  Probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  true  Oriental  rugs, 
silks  and  other  products  of  the  East  that  find  their 
way  to  our  shores  ever  paid  the  taxes  provided  by 
law  before  they  entered  our  ports, — and  often  not 
even  then.  But  how  many  of  us  ever  stop  to  think 
of  their  wanderings,  to  ponder  on  the  strange 
sights,  the  scenes  through  which  they  have  passed; 
to  realize  the  romance,  the  adventures,  the  dangers 
that  have  surrounded  them,  or  to  visualize,  to  re¬ 
construct  their  history?  Perchance  it  is  a  soft- 
toned  Persian  rug,  a  thing  of  no  great  value,  no 
priceless  so-called  antique,  and  we  may  marvel  a 
bit  that  it  could  have  been  woven,  transported 
thousands  of  miles,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
exporters  and  importers  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  with  duties  paid  and  yet  sell  so  cheaply. 
But  if  we  knew  its  story  we  would  wonder  still 
more  and  would  find  the  rectangle  of  pastel-colored 
wool  a  far  more  interesting  object  than  we  eyer 
dreamed. 

Entangled  in  its  fringe  is  a  tiny  shred  of  golden 
thread;  it  exhales  a  faint,  indescribable,  intangible 
odor  that  we  call  “Oriental;”  and  on  one  corner  is 
a  dark,  dull  stain,  scarcely  visible  against  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Indian  red.  Little  things,  matters  that 
would  pass  unnoticed  and  would  be  utterly  elim- 
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inated  at  its  first  trip  to  the  cleaners’,  but  which, 
if  we  knew  their  history,  mean  much.  Let  us 
close  our  eyes  and  try  to  picture  the  scenes  of  our 
rug’s  wanderings.  A  tiny  mud  hut  in  a  Persian 
valley  amid  the  foothills  of  the  towering  moun¬ 
tains,  a  hut  squalid,  smoke-grimed,  bare  of  all  fur¬ 
nishings  save  earthen  pots,  piles  of  goat  and  sheep 
skins,  a  rude  bench  and  a  ruder  stool;  windowless 
and  dim.  Before  its  open  door  play  dark-skinned, 
black-eyed  naked  children;  a*  few  scrawny  fowls, 
black-haired,  long-horned  goats  and  some  flea-bit¬ 
ten  curs.  A  man,  fierce  whiskered,  swarthy,  clad 
in  rough  garments  of  wool,  a  sheep  skin  fez  upon 
his  greasy  hair,  his  broad  leathern  belt  bristling 
with  curved  daggers,  a  yatghan  and  an  ancient 
pistol  with  stock  of  inlaid  ivory,  stands,  resting  on 
a  long-barrelled,  flint-lock  gun,  bargaining  with  a 
stranger  before  the  hut.  Within,  a  hawk-faced, 
snuff-colored  woman  is  removing  her  handiwork 
of  weary  weeks  from  its  rude  loom,  a  woolen  rug 
of  dull  hues  made  yet  duller  by  the  grime  of  smoke, 
the  dust  and  the  contact  of  dirty  hands  as,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  it  had  grown  slowly,  grad¬ 
ually  from  the  first  few  strands  of  warp  and  knot¬ 
ted  woof  to  the  completed  bit  of  carpet.  Slink- 
ingly,  cringingly,  she  carries  it  from  the  hut,  and 
with  half  a  dozen  like  it,  lays  the  rug  before  the 
stranger,  the  itinerant  buyer.  A  tall  lean  man 
is  he,  cunning-faced,  thick-lipped,  shifty-eyed  with 
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a  tangled,  straggling  forked  beard  and  snaky  locks ; 
a  badly  tied,  filthy  turban  on  his  head;  stained  and 
discolored  garments  of  camel’s  hair  upon  his  body. 
A  crafty  rascal  who  spreads  his  hands  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  vows  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet 
that  he  is  poor  beyond  words,  that  the  market  for 
rugs  is  at  lowest  ebb,  that  the  ones  before  him  are 
miserable  things,  and  that  between  high  duties, 
the  danger  of  robbers  in  the  hills  and  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  ports  he  will  be  out  of  pocket  if  he  pays 
one  fourth  the  price  the  fierce-faced  Persian  moun¬ 
taineer  demands.  But  at  length  the  deal  is  made; 
a  few,  a  pitifully  few,  thin  coins  pass  from  his  claw¬ 
like  hands  to  the  clutching  brown  palms  of  the 
mountaineer,  and  tying  the  bundle  of  rugs  to  his 
pack-horse,  the  Arab  goes  on  his  rounds. 

A  train  of  laden  mules,  of  mounted  men  on  high- 
saddled  horses,  of  swaying,  rolling  camels,  thread¬ 
ing  their  way  through  a  narrow  defile  among  the 
hills.  High  the  beasts  are  piled  with  bales  and 
bundles,  with  swaying  canopied  palanquins.  The 
black-haired,  swarthy,  mounted  men  carry  cocked 
and  ready  rifles  with  pistols  loosened  in  belts,  and 
peer  furtively,  keenly,  into  each  dim  shadow  and 
among  the  tumbled  piles  of  red  and  yellow  rock 
that  strew  the  way.  Upon  the  leading  camel,  amid 
scores  of  others,  is  the  rug  from  the  far  off  hut  in 
the  Persian  foothills.  With  it  upon  the  ungainly 
beast’s  back  are  bales  of  other  goods — strings  of 
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dull,  roughly-cut  turquoise  in  heavy  settings  of 
silver,  boxes  of  dark  wood  inlaid  with  ivory,  moth¬ 
er-of-pearl  and  silver  filagree;  laces  and  gaudy 
silks;  shawls  of  softest  Cashmere;  hand-wrought 
daggers  with  jewel-encrusted  sheaths  and  hilts; 
slender  bottles  of  attar  of  roses;  sandalwood  and 
spices;  red  leather  boots  with  pointed,  upturned 
toes  and  tinselled  dainty  slippers;  objects  from  far 
Afghanistan,  from  Turkestan,  from  Siberia  and  the 
distant  Himalayas.  The  broad-faced,  shaven¬ 
headed  camel  driver  sits  perched  precariously  upon 
the  whole.  Suddenly  from  the  mass  of  riven  rocks 
to  the  right,  a  spurt  of  flame  stabs  the  purple  shad¬ 
ows  and  the  canon  roars  with  the  echo  of  a  gun¬ 
shot.  Wild  yells,  shouts,  oaths,  savage  cries  fill 
the  pass  with  an  uproar,  and  the  sharp  reports  of 
rifles,  the  roar  of  pistols,  the  screams  of  wounded 
horses,  the  hoarse  bellows  of  stricken  camels  trans¬ 
form  the  .defile  to  a  pandemonium.  Savage-faced, 
wild-eyed  robbers  spring  from  behind  boulders  and 
rocks.  Swords  flash,  men  battle;  arms  fall  clat¬ 
tering  from  lifeless  hands.  Acrid  smoke  drifts 
slowly  up  the  canon;  horses  and  mules  rear  and 
plunge,  and  confusion  reigns.  Upon  his  load  a 
camel  driver  sinks  back,  his  hands  convulsively 
clutching,  bloody  froth  bubbling  from  between 
contorted  lips.  From  the  bosom  of  his  shirt-like 
garment  a  dark  red  blotch  oozes  and  spreads  and 
drops  upon  the  Persian  rug  on  which  the  dying 
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man  has  sunk.  Then  the  terrified  beast  jerks  for¬ 
ward,  the  body  slides  to  the  rocky  path  with  a  sod¬ 
den  thud,  and  slipping  on  the  rocks,  bellowing 
with  terror,  tossing  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  the 
camel,  spurning  the  fallen  bodies  of  the  Arabs, 
races  down  the  defile  away  from  the  scene  of  car¬ 
nage.  Before  him  a  horseman  bars  his  way;  a 
hand  clutches  his  dragging  halter,  and  trembling, 
the  beast  comes  to  a  halt. 

Again  the  scene  shifts.  Under  a  velvet  sky 
stretches  a  vast  sea  of  undulating  sand.  Like 
gaunt  sentinels  date  palms  are  silhouetted  against 
the  myriad  brilliant  stars.  Under  them  are  the 
shapes  of  kneeling,  tethered  camels  reflectively 
chewing  their  cuds  with  eyes  half  closed.  Clean¬ 
limbed,  long-tailed  horses  munch  their  fodder  be¬ 
side  peaked,  conical  black  tents.  Upon  the  ground 
are  piled  bundles  and  pack-saddles,  and  squatted 
about,  walking  here  and  there,  talking,  gesticu¬ 
lating,  are  many  men.  Some  are  clad  in  flowing 
robes  and  burnouse,  others  in  goatskin  garments 
with  tight  fitting  sheep-skin  caps,  and  all  outlined 
in  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  fire  of  camel  dung  whose 
pungent  smoke  rises  in  a  sinuous  column  above  the 
little  oasis.  Before  the  largest  of  the  tents,  are 
spread  rugs  and  carpets,  among  them  one  with  the 
dark  stain  of  a  murdered  camel  driver  upon  one 
corner,  and  seated  upon  them  are  cowering  fair 
skinned  women  and  girls,  their  dark  eyes  wide  with 
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fear,  their  henna-stained  fingers  shaking,  their 
filmy  clothing  in  disarray,  their  gold  embroidered 
finery  bedraggled  and  torn.  Like  so  many  bundles 
of  merchandise,  so  many  sheep,  goats  or  horses, 
they  are  being  bartered.  Captured  by  the  bri¬ 
gands  in  the  Georgian  mountains,  they  have  been 
brought  to  this  meeting  place  in  the  desert  along 
with  the  loot  of  the  Persian  caravan,  and  presently, 
have  been  sold,  together  with  the  rugs  and  silks, 
to  the  nomad  traders. 

Roughly  her  purchaser  grasps  the  arm  of  one 
unfortunate  woman  and  jerks  her  to  her  feet.  With 
a  sharp  cry  she  stumbles,  her  embroidered  scarf 
tangles  in  the  rug’s  fringe,  and  a  tiny  shred  of  its 
gold  thread  tears  free. 

Then  a  long  journey  over  sun-scorched  sands  to  a 
caravansary  in  a  huge,  evil-smelling  city  of  filthy 
narrow  streets,  of  mud-walled,  flat-roofed  houses, 
of  veiled  women  and  turbaned  men,  of  delicate 
minarets  and  vast,  domed  mosques.  The  women 
have  long  since  gone  their  ways  to  harems,  and  the 
traders  have  separated,  seeking  markets  for  their 
remaining  wares.  To  an  oily,  pock-marked  Ar¬ 
menian  the  hawk-faced  owner  of  the  rugs  disposes 
of  the  last  of  his  goods,  the  bundle  containing  the 
one  with  the  stain  in  its  corner,  the  bit  of  tinsel  en¬ 
tangled  in  its  fringe,  and  reeking  of  the  combined 
odors  of  the  smoke  from  camel-dung  fires,  myrrh 
and  spices,  attar  of  roses  and  sandal  wood,  un- 
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washed  human  bodies  and  sweating  harness  leath¬ 
er, — the  scent  of  the  East. 

But  perchance,  after  all,  our  rug  has  never  been 
nearer  the  Orient  than  Massachusetts  or  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Instead  of  being  woven  in  a  Persian  hut  by 
months  of  toil  on  a  primitive  loom,  it  was  wrought 
in  a  few  moments  by  a  wondrous  machine  of  whirl¬ 
ing  wheels  and  flashing  shuttles.  Perhaps  its 
grime  was  purposely  rubbed  in  to  dim  its  pristine 
freshness  and  cleanliness.  The  golden  thread  may 
have  come  from  some  Christmas  tree  gee-gaw. 
Its  “Oriental”  odor  may  have  been  scientifically 
imparted  by  means  of  chemicals,  and  the  spot  on 
its  corner  may  be  merely  machine  oil.  Quien  sabe? 
Rugs  like  dead  men  tell  no  tales, — and  neither  do 
smugglers.  But  whatever  the  true  history  of  this 
particular  rug,  there  are  many  with  a  story  just  as 
romantic  and  thrilling  which  have  come  to  our  land 
through  the  hands  of  smugglers  of  the  Orient. 

And  far  more  precious  things  find  their  way  to 
our  land  by  the  combined  efforts  of  smugglers  of 
the  East  and  West,  for,  in  the  case  of  smugglers, 
the  twain  do  meet  to  the  confusion  of  the  revenue 
officers  and  the  despair  of  officials. 

The  Moorish  tribes  are  practically  made  up  of 
smugglers,  and  it  is  stated  on  excellent  authority 
that  ninety  percent  of  the  foreign  made  goods 
used  in  that  country  are  smuggled  in. 

Gun  running  is  particularly  prevalent  in  northern 
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Africa,  and  much  of  the  trouble  between  Spain  and 
the  Riffs,  and  France  and  the  Algerians,  is  due 
to  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  smuggling  of  arms  and  ammunition  across 
the  Mediterranean,  thus  providing  the  half  savage, 
wholly  warlike  tribesmen  with  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  In  India,  too,  gun  smuggling  is  a  constant 
menace,  and  all  along  the  Afghanistan  border,  in 
the  Himalayas  and  elsewhere,  arms,  as  well  as 
countless  other  articles,  are  smuggled  into  the 
British  possessions, — and  out  of  them.  The  tur¬ 
bulent  Pathans  and  other  hill  tribes  are  largely 
supplied  with  smuggled  weapons,  and  to  prevent 
this  gun  running,  and  to  discover  the  sources  of 
supply  and  ferret  out  plots,  the  British  officers  of 
the  border  posts  often  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  pitting  their  wits  against  those  of  the  fan¬ 
atical  tribesmen,  and  playing  as  thrilling  and  ex¬ 
citing  game  as  ever  took  place  between  smugglers 
and  excise  officers  in  the  old  days  of  the  lawless 
British  smugglers.  Not  infrequently,  an  officer 
who  has  dwelt  long  in  India  and  is  familar  with 
the  habits,  language  and  ways  of  the  natives,  as¬ 
sumes  a  disguise  and,  accompanied  by  a  single  ser¬ 
vant,  enters  the  enemy  country,  passing  among  the 
natives,  stopping  at  the  miserable  inns,  mingling 
with  the  crowds,  and  taking  part  in  plots  and  coun¬ 
cils.  It  is  a  terrific  risk.  The  least  forgetfullness, 
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an  instant’s  hesitation,  a  single  word  or  gesture 
may  result  in  quick  and  far  from  pleasant  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  tribesmen,  and  many  an  officer 
who  has  thus  ventured  into  the  hills  has  vanished 
forever,  his  fate  unknown  but  easily  guessed. 
Only  a  short  time  ago,  during  the  last  Afghan  trou¬ 
ble,  a  young  English  officer  stationed  at  Abbasabad 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Pathan,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  loyal  native  servant,  penetrated  far  into  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  As  the  Pathans  are  a  light  colored  race 
it  was  not  difficult  to  effect  a  disguise  as  far  as  skin 
and  features  were  concerned,  and  the  garments 
were  simple,  but  when  it  came  to  dialect,  manner¬ 
isms  and  customs  it  required  all  the  officer’s  skill  to 
carry  out  the  masquerade  successfully,  and,  a  score 
of  times,  he  came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  being 
killed.  Having  only  a  smattering  of  the  Pathan 
Pushtu  dialect,  but  being  thoroughly  familar  with 
Punjabi  and  Persian,  he  passed  himself  off  as  a 
Jadun,  one  of  the  tribe  that  long  ago  migrated  to 
Hazara  and  abandoned  its  mother-tongue  for  that 
of  the  Punjab. 

So  doubtful  were  his  superior  officers  as  to 
his  ability  to  carry  out  his  mission  that,  in  order 
to  prove  his  ability,  he  secretely  secured  a  position 
as  servant  with  his  commanding  general,  and,  for 
several  days,  waited  upon  the  latter  and  was  with 
him  constantly  without  the  general  ever  suspecting 
that  his  soft  footed  “Pathan”  serving  man  was  one 
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of  his  own  countrymen  and  a  fellow  officer.  Not 
until  the  supposed  servant  stubbed  his  bare  toe, 
and  forgetting  himself,  exclaimed  “Damn!”  in  good 
forcible  English  did  the  amazed  general  realize  the 
truth.  Still  a  bit  doubtful  if  the  officer  could  fool 
the  natives,  even  if  he  could  hoodwink  a  fellow 
Englishman,  the  general  summoned  a  native  officer 
in  the  British  service  and  requested  the  latter  to 
examine  the  apparent  Pathan  servant  as  to  his 
tribe  and  village.  And  when,  after  a  lengthy  con¬ 
versation  in  the  native  vernacular,  the  Indian  of¬ 
ficer  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  “servant”  was  all  he  represented  himself  to  be, 
the  daring  young  officer  was  allowed  to  start  on 
his  dangerous  mission.  To  follow  his  adventures 
in  detail  would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  Once 
he  met  a  mullah  at  prayer  and  joined  him  in  his 
religious  observances.  But  his  life  nearly  paid  the 
forfeit  for  his  daring  for,  absent  mindedly,  when 
the  holy  man  asked  him  a  simple  question  as  to  his 
native  village  and  family,  the  disguised  officer  not 
only  mentioned  the  name  of  a  village  whose  resi¬ 
dents  were  well  known  to  the  mullah,  but  gave,  as 
his  family  name,  one  which  had  not  been  known 
in  the  village  mentioned  for  generations.  More¬ 
over,  this  slip  brought  on  a  torrent  of  Pushtu 
from  the  mullah,  who,  realizing  the  other  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  dialect  of  the  town  he  had  given 
as  his  birthplace,  at  once  suspected  him.  Only  by 
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the  quickest  action  did  the  disguised  officer  and 
his  servant  escape.  Dashing  off  on  their  horses, 
they  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  five  armed 
Pathans,  who,  realizing  something  was  wrong, 
fired  upon  the  two  without  hesitation.  The  offic¬ 
er’s  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  leg,  but  a  fusilade  from  his  revolvers  and 
his  servant’s  pistols  put  the  Pathans  to  flight, 
leaving  two  of  their  number  dead  among  the  rocks. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  two  found  themselves  in  a 
village  at  the  time  of  a  celebration,  when  the  place 
was  fairly  swarming  with  tribesmen  from  far  and 
near.  A  game  or  tournament  known  as  Kaudi,  a 
sort  of  three-cornered  wrestling  match,  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  young  officer  found  himself  chosen 
as  one  of  the  players.  Never  had  he  been  in  great¬ 
er  jeopardy.  The  slightest  mischance  meant  dis¬ 
covery  and  death  or  torture,  but  so  well  did  the 
officer  carry  off  his  disguise  and  the.  game  that  he 
was  declared  a  winner  and  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  native  official  in  charge.  Finally,  despite 
every  danger  and  obstacle,  the  officer  succeeded  in 
securing  the  desired  information,  came  through 
with  a  whole  skin  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  enabling  the  British  to  checkmate  a  gun  running 
plot  and  to  nip  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  bud. 

In  China,  thousands  of  the  natives  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  smuggling,  and,  in  an  official  report, 
prepared  for  an  international  conference  on  the 
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subject  held  a  few  years  ago  in  Washington,  the 
Chinese  government  declared  that  the  value  of 
goods  smuggled  into  China  far  exceeded  the  value 
of  those  imported  legally.  No  doubt  fully  as  much 
contraband  goes  out  of  China  as  into  it.  Despite 
every  precaution  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  offic¬ 
ials,  both  in  China  and  elsewhere,  opium  continues 
to  find  its  way  out  of  China  and  into  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  America,  while  the  wily  Chinese  them¬ 
selves,  aided  by  no  less  wily  white  men,  are  con¬ 
stantly  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Chinese 
slave  girls  are  also  smuggled  in,  and  in  order  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Liberty,  and  bring  in  their  con¬ 
traband  slaves,  the  Chinese  will  endure  the  most 
incredible  hardships  and  sufferings.  Not  long  ago, 
during  the  past  year  in  fact,  several  Chinese  were 
found  hidden  in  the  bilge  of  an  incoming  ship 
where  they  had  been  for  over  a  month  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  with  no  ventilation  and  barely  able  to  move 
their  limbs.  For  over  ten  days  they  had  been 
without  food,  and  all  were  emaciated  until  they 
were  mere  skeletons  and  too  weak  to  stand.  Sev¬ 
eral  had  died  of  starvation  and  their  sufferings, 
and  the  others  would  have  succumbed  in  a  few  more 
hours.  On  another  occasion,  a  trunk,  consigned  to 
a  Chinese  importing  firm  in  San  Francisco,  was 
found  to  contain  a  slave  girl,  doubled  up  and  forced 
into  the  wholly  inadequate  space  and  almost  dead 
from  lack  of  air  and  food.  Another  time  it  was 
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accidentally  discovered  that  Chinese  were  smug¬ 
gling  goods  in  coffins.  The  Chinese  believe  that 
their  bodies  must  be  buried  in  Chinese  soil  in  order 
to  rest  comfortably  and  to  enable  their  spirits  to 
mingle  with  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  dead 
Chinamen,  who  have  passed  away  in  this  country, 
are  periodically  shipped  overseas  to  China  in  or¬ 
nate  coffins  for  burial  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
As  the  Orientals  are  most  respectful  of  their  dead, 
no  self-respecting  Chinaman  would  ever  dream 
of  putting  the  coffins  to  any  sacrilegious  use;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  Chinese,  who,  like  their  Cau¬ 
casian  brothers,  will  sacrifice  anything  or  do  any¬ 
thing  for  profit,  and  the  brilliant  idea  occurred  to 
some  Americanized  Chinaman  to  pass  contraband 
through  the  customs  lines  by  placing  the  goods  in 
an  empty  coffin  and  shipping  them  to  China  as 
the  remains  of  deeply  lamented  and  most  honored 
relatives. 

From  earliest  times,  too,  gems  of  great  value 
have  been  smuggled  out  of  the  Orient  and  into 
other  lands.  Since  the  World  War,  when  the  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  crown  jewels  of  Russia,  and  al¬ 
most  equally  valuable  treasures  of  wealthy  famil¬ 
ies,  had  been  seized  by  the  Reds,  many  of  the  gems 
have  been  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  smuggling  has  not  been 
done  so  much  to  avoid  paying  duty  as  to  avoid 
having  the  jewels  traced.  All  the  great  and  fam- 
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ous  jewels  are  well  known  to  experts,  and  any  un¬ 
usually  large  diamond  or  other  gem  brought  into 
this  country  would  be  instantly  recognized.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  smuggle  the  jewels  in,  dispose  of 
them  to  shady  dealers,  or  have  them  recut,  or  even 
cut  into  several  smaller  stones,  by  diamond  cutters 
who  can  be  depended  upon  for  secrecy.  Even  then 
the  difficulties  are  great,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
the  smugglers  will  go  in  order  to  get  their  stolen 
and  contraband  possessions  into  the  United  States 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  well-to-do 
and  prominent  American  lady.  She  was  visiting 
England,  and  frequently  visited  an  out-of-the-way 
shop  where  she  purchased  antiques  and  curios. 
On  one  occasion,  when  leaving,  she  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger  who  stated  that  he  was  a  Russian, 
and  quite  frankly  suggested  that  she  should  smug¬ 
gle  jewels  of  incalculable  value  into  America,  re¬ 
ceiving  as  rec  mpense  a  princely  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  cal e  of  the  stones.  Amazed,  she  ques¬ 
tioned  the  fellow  and  asked  why  he  should  trust 
an  utter  stranger  with  the  valuable  gems. 

“Have  no  fear  that  you  could  play  us  false, 
Madam/’  replied  the  Russian.  “You  will  be  well 
watched  by  our  agents  and  should  the  stones  not 
reach  their  destination  (an  address  in  New  York) 
we  will  soon  find  a  way  to  even  matters.” 

Naturally  the  lady  declined  the  offer,  and  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  gems  ever  reached  our  shores  is  not 
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known.  Very  probably,  however,  the  Russian 
found  some  other  American  who  was  not  loth  to 
earn  a  small  fortune  by  smuggling  in  a  few  gems, 
and  who  was  not  as  nervous  about  possible  results. 
And  no  one  can  say  how  many  of  the  crown  jewels, 
and  other  gems  of  ravished  Russia,  have  been 
smuggled  into  our  country.  Split  up  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces,  recut  and  reset,  the  gems  that  once 
blazed  and  scintillated  in  sceptres  and  crowns  and 
orbs  of  an  emperor  and  empress,  in  the  coronets  of 
nobles,  and  on  the  persons  of  aristocratic  million¬ 
aires’  wives  at  many  a  court  function,  are  unrecog¬ 
nizable,  untraceable. 

Practically  all  the  most  famous  jewels  of  the 
world  were  smuggled  from  place  to  place.  The 
Kohinoor,  the  Orloff,  the  Pitt,  the  Star  of  the  East, 
the  Hope  and  other  huge  diamonds  were  all  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  lands  where  they  had  been  stolen 
from  idols  or  temples,  and  have  been  smuggled 
over  and  over  again  since  then.  Even  the  “Moon¬ 
stone”  which  inspired  the  famous  novel  by  Collins, 
was  smuggled  scores  of  times.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  state  that  the  stories  of  these  gems,  the 
trails  of  bloodshed,  deaths,  misfortunes,  sorrows, 
jealousies,  wars,  intrigues  and  tragedies  that  have 
marked  the  histories  of  these  smuggled  jewels  are 
the  most  romantic,  thrilling  and  fascinating  in  all 
the  annals  of  smuggling.  When  one  reads  their 
stories  one  is  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  super- 
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stitious  should  have  regarded  these  stones,  or  some 
of  them,  as  evil  things,  objects  that  brought  ill  luck, 
sickness  or  even  death  to  their  owners,  for  through 
endless  years  many  of  them,  as  for  example  the 
famous  Hope  diamond,  have  proved  curses  to  their 
possessors  and  one  owner  after  another  has  met 
violent  death,  terrible  misfortunes  and  endless 
troubles.  But  their  pasts  are  shrouded  in  mystery 
and  legend ;  years,  when  they  vanished  completely 
from  human  ken,  form  gaps  in  the  history  of  their 
wanderings;  they  are  surrounded  with  superstition 
and  myths,  and  fully  as  much  of  their  stories  has 
to  do  with  brigandage,  piracy  and  robbery  as  smug¬ 
gling,  which  brings  us  again  to  the  fact  that  these 
lawless  professions  ever  go  hand  and  hand  with 
smuggling. 

That  perhaps  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
illegal  trade,  the  fact  that  a  man  who  breaks  one 
law  finds  it  an  easy  step  to  violate  another,  that  a 
successful  smuggler  is  often  tempted  to  try  his 
hand  at  being  a  successful  brigand  or  pirate.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Orient.  The  Orient¬ 
al  acquires  goods  by  robbery  or  theft  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  acts,  to  avoid  being  traced  by  his  loot,  he 
smuggles  the  stolen  articles  out  of  one  land  and 
into  another.  If  he  succeeds,  he  turns  smuggler 
and  runs  contraband,  acquired  both  honestly  and 
dishonestly,  and  usually  becomes  the  leader  of  an 
organized  smuggler  band  with  spies,  agents,  con- 
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federates,  everywhere.  With  junks  or  other  craft 
engaged  wholly  in  smuggling,  carrying  arms  to 
resist  the  revenue  officers  and  vessels,  it  is  but  an 
easy  step  to  piracy,  and  practically  every  Chinese 
and  Malay  pirate  is  primarily  a  smuggler. 

And  such  careers,  such  evolutions  from  compar¬ 
atively  harmless  though  law  breaking  smugglers 
to  dangerous  freebooters,  are  not  confined  to  the 
Orient  where  laws  are  lax  and  the  people  are  often 
semi-civilized.  From  rum-runner  to  a  smuggler 
of  other  merchandise  is  a  natural  and  to-be-ex¬ 
pected  advance,  and  from  smuggler  openly  defying 
our  laws  and  resisting  our  patrol  boats  by  force  of 
arms  to  an  out-and-out  pirate  is  simple  and  inevit¬ 
able.  Which  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  most 
modern  and  brazen  of  smugglers  who  ever  existed; 
smugglers  who  laugh  at  laws  and  authorities,  who 
thrive  and  increase  and  wax  rich  despite  the  whole 
power  of  the  world’s  greatest  nation  and  who,  if 
drastic  measures — and  successful  ones  are  not  taken 
soon,  may  yet  hoist  the  black  flag  and  become  as 
villainous  and  relentless  sea-wolves  as  the  old  buc¬ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  SMUGGLERS 

FEW  people  understand  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  prevent  smuggling,  or  that  laws, 
framed  to  eliminate  smugglers,  often  aid  them. 
To  be  sure,  smuggling  on  a  small  scale  and  by  or¬ 
dinary  means  may  be,  and  to  great  extent  is,  pre¬ 
vented.  A  few  articles  of  contraband  may  slip  past 
the  customs,  hidden  in  shipments  of  goods  admit¬ 
ted  free  of  duty  or  that  pay  a  very  low  duty,  and 
articles  totalling  many  thousand  dollars  in  value 
are  annually  smuggled  into  the  United  States  by 
travelers  who  conceal  the  dutiable  things  in  their 
baggage  or  on  their  persons,  and  either  intentional¬ 
ly  or  unintentionally  fail  to  declare  them.  But  these 
are  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  so  to  say,  and  a 
man  or  woman  who  makes  a  business  of  smuggling 
by  such  means  seldom  succeeds  for  long.  And 
while  smugglers  may  thrive  and  do  a  lucrative 
business  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  and  where  two 
countries  join  or  are  close  together,  it  is  a  different 
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matter  where  an  ocean  has  to  be  crossed.  To  sail 
with  a  ship’s  cargo  of  contraband  from  foreign 
shores  to  the  United  States  is,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  inviting  disaster,  for  a  vessel  must  clear 
and  possess  proper  papers,  and  even  if  the  smug¬ 
glers  take  the  risk  of  ignoring  such  formalities, 
the  game  isn’t  worth  the  candle.  But  given  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  smuggling  can  be  carried  on 
by  wholesale,  where  there  is  enough  money  to  be 
made  to  warrant  fitting  out  ships  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  smuggling,  and  where  laws  favor  the  smug¬ 
glers  and  are  unpopular,  then  it  becomes  practic¬ 
ally  hopeless  for  the  government  to  prevent  smug¬ 
gled  goods  from  being  brought  in.  A  navy  a  dozen 
times  the  size  of  ours  would  be  required  to  patrol 
our  coast;  thousands  of  revenue  craft  would  be 
needed  to  watch  the  waters  near  shore,  and  an 
army  of  men  would  be  required  to  guard  against 
the  smugglers  landing.  With  thousands  of  miles 
of  coastline,  with  countless  fishing  villages,  small 
towns  and  obscure  ports;  with  endless  coves,  bays, 
harbors,  sounds,  islands,  rivers,  estuaries  and 
beaches  where  anyone  may  land  unnoticed;  with 
myriads  of  fishing  boats,  pleasure  craft,  launches 
and  motor  boats  everywhere,  it  is  not  only  a  Her¬ 
culean  but  an  impossible  task  to  enforce  the  law. 
Every  little  hamlet  cannot  be  made  a  port  of  entry 
and  provided  with  customs  officials;  every  spot 
where  a  small  boat  may  land  cannot  be  watched 
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day  and  night,  and  every  power  boat,  rowboat,  sail¬ 
boat  and  yacht  cannot  be  held  up  and  searched. 
We  read  constantly,  almost  daily,  of  battles  with 
the  rum  runners,  of  ships  and  boats  seized,  cargoes 
confiscated,  men  arrested.  But  for  every  boat 
taken  a  hundred  land  in  safety;  for  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  liquor  seized  a  thousand  dollars  from  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  are  pocketed  by  the  smugglers;  and 
for  every  man  arrested  hundreds  snap  their  fingers 
figuratively  and  literally  at  the  law  and  the  officers. 
Few  of  us  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  liquor 
smugglers  have  increased,  the  wholesale  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  business,  the  organization,  the  power  and 
the  wealth  of  the  smugglers.  When  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment  became  a  law  it  was  expected 
that  some  liquor  would  be  smuggled  into  the 
United  States,  that  there  would  be  some  leaks,  but 
no  one  could  or  did  forsee  that  the  dry  law  would 
lead  to  the  greatest  smuggling  organization  of  his¬ 
tory,  to  the  greatest  smuggling  fleet  the  world  has 
ever  known,  to  the  widest  and  most  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  and  defiance  of  the  government  it  is  possible 
to  conceive. 

Perhaps  if  the  public  stopped  to  learn  what  it 
costs  to  prevent,  or  rather  to  try  to  prevent,  smug¬ 
gling  liquor  into  the  United  States,  people  might 
take  the  matter  more  seriously  and  learn  to  regard 
the  rum-runners  as  enemies,  not  only  of  law  and 
order,  but  of  the  individual  citizen  as  well.  Not 
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until  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  see  the 
matter  in  this  way,  not  until  public  opinion  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  the  liquor  smugglers,  can  the 
laws  be  enforced  and  the  smugglers  done  away 
with.  It  was  not  until  this  took  place  that  the 
British  smugglers  were  suppressed;  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  public  aided  the  government  and  turned 
its  back  on  the  smugglers  that  smuggling  along 
our  coasts  was  brought  under  control,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  millions — and  the  costs  are  doubling 
and  trebling — the  government  expends;  no  matter 
what  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  revenue  forces 
do,  the  solution,  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the 
smugglers,  depends  upon  the  public.  And  it  is  the 
public’s  pocket-book  that  is  being  robbed ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  is  paying  the  millions  to  enforce  the  laws, — 
not  the  government.  During  the  year  1922,  the 
enforcement — or  better  the  effort  at  enforcement — 
of  the  prohibition  laws  cost  us  $7,202,723.07.  A 
sum  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  total  expense  of 
the  customs  force  in  the  district  of  New  York;  over 
half  the  cost  of  the  total  customs  force  of  the 
United  States;  almost  as  much  as  the  total  customs 
revenues  of  1800  and  about  one  eightieth  of  the 
total  customs  receipts  for  the  year  1922!  A  sum 
equal,  putting  it  another  way,  to  a  tax  of  one  dollar 
on  every  Aian,  woman  and  child  in  greater  New 
York!  And  even  with  that  outlay  the  results,  as 
far  as  preventing  the  importation  of  contraband 
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liquor  is  concerned,  were  negligible.  With  a  fleet 
of  but  six  subchasers  on  the  coast  and  five  launches 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  what  could  be  expected,  even 
though  the  navy  and  the  revenue  cutters  and  coast 
guard  aided?  And  even  though  an  experimental 
border  patrol  was  established  along  the  Canadian 
frontier  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  for  a  period  of  fifty  days. 
The  border  patrol,  however,  proved  far  more  val¬ 
uable  and  efficacious  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
than  the  coastwise  patrol.  The  net  results  were 
seizures,  fines  etc.  totalling  approximately  $60,000, 
or  a  profit  of  nearly  one  thousand  percent — enough 
to  make  even  a  bootlegger  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The  total  collections  of  the  narcotic  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  departments,  as  compared  to  expenses,  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  however,  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  $2,750,000,  as  against  expenses  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,860,451. 

Although  complete  figures  are  not  available  as 
to  either  the  costs  or  the  returns  from  the  customs 
or  the  liquor  control  services,  for  1923,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  figures  will  be  astounding. 
Along  the  Canadian  border  alone,  during  the  past 
eleven  months,  seizures  of  motor  cars  and  other 
property  of  the  smugglers  have  totalled  $55,870, 
divided  between  the  months  as  follows: 

January  1923  $3,200. 

February  ....  2,000. 

March  .  400. 
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April  .  $7 ,000. 

May  .  3,000. 

June  .  13,000. 

July  .  270. 

August  .  6,000. 

September  ..  .  4,000. 

October  .  8,000. 

November  . . .  9,000. 


$55,870. 

What  the  value  of  seized  vessels  and  confiscated 
liquor  will  amount  to,  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  one  vessel  was  taken  with  a  cargo  of  cham¬ 
pagne  valued  at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars ; 
several  of  the  captured  craft  are  worth  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
launches  and  small  craft  innumerable  have  been 
taken.  But  it  has  cost  many  times  the  value  of 
all  seized  property,  all  fines  and  all  other  returns 
from  the  chase  of  smugglers,  to  endeavor  and  en¬ 
force  the  law,  and  when,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Citizen 
sees  the  bill  he  has  to  pay  he  will  be  staggered. 

And  for  this  year,  and  next  year,  the  expenses 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and — keep  this 
well  in  mind,  it  is  the  man  in  the  street,  the  citizen, 
who  pays  for  this,  who  digs  into  his  pocketbook 
for  the  ten  or  twelve  millions  needed  to  keep  smug¬ 
gling  liquor  and  narcotics  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  who,  in  addition,  pays  the  stupendous 
profits  of  the  rum-runners,  the  drug-smugglers  and 
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the  bootleggers;  who  supports  the  fleet  of  liquor 
laden  ships  hanging  off  our  coast,  and  who  is  in¬ 
directly  if  not  directly  responsible  for  the  presence, 
the  existence  of  these  smugglers  and  all  the  vice 
and  lawlessness  that  their  presence  and  their  suc¬ 
cesses  breed. 

At  first  small  vessels, — spongers,  turtlers,  fishing 
boats  and  converted  sub-chasers,  brought  occasion¬ 
al  cargoes  of  liquor  from  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba 
to  nearby  coasts  and  ran  the  contraband  ashore. 
But  while  a  few  were  taken,  the  enormous  profits 
of  the  successful  ones  led  to  more  and  more  smug¬ 
glers  and  ever  increasing  quantities  of  contraband 
with  ever  increasing  numbers  and  sizes  of  ves¬ 
sels,  with  better  organization,  the  evolution  of  de¬ 
sultory  independent  smuggling  to  an  efficient, 
enormous  business,  and  from  surreptitiously  land¬ 
ing  a  few  cases  of  liquor  at  some  inaccessible  spot 
at  dead  of  night  to  boldly  and  openly  conducting 
a  wholesale  liquor  traffic  under  the  noses  but  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  Federal  officers.  Very  rapidly 
the  sloops,  schooners  and  power-boats  grew  to 
tugs,  converted  yachts  and  steam  trawlers;  from 
tugs,  yachts  and  trawlers  to  small  tramps,  large 
coasting  craft  and  good  sized  ships;  from  these  to 
liners,  great  cargo  carriers,  square-rigged  ships  and 
barks;  from  a  fleet  of  a  few  hundred  tons  to  a  flo¬ 
tilla  of  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  tons  burden.*  Until  one  has  actually 
viewed  the  rum  fleet  off  our  coast  one  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  smugglers’  activities  and  power. 

Just  outside  the  territorial  limit  they  all  lie, 
riding  at  anchor,  standing  off  and  on,  hove-to; 
great,  rust-streaked  iron  steamships;  once  palatial 
ocean  going  yachts  of  multi-millionaires;  stout, 
heavily  built,  powerfully  engined  deep-water  tow¬ 
boats;  lofty-sparred  noble  old  ships  and  barks  with 
wide  crossed  yards,  and  all  filled  to  the  hatches, 
laden  to  waterline  or  Plimsoll,  with  their  cargoes 
of  liquor  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Rum 
from  the  West  Indies,  gin  from  Holland,  whiskey 
from  England  and  Scotland;  wines  and  brandy 
from  Spain,  Portugal  and  France;  beer  from  Pan¬ 
ama,  Chile,  Germany  and  a  score  of  places;  liquors 
good,  bad  and  indifferent;  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  liquid  cargoes  off  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  with  a 
hundred  million  of  people  of  whom  a  large  per¬ 
centage  are  morally  if  not  openly  in  sympathy  with 
the  smugglers  and  look  upon  it  all  as  a  rather 
amusing  situation.  History  has  nothing  to  equal 
it;  no  country  has  ever  before  faced  such  a  problem, 
and  where  is  the  solution? 


*With  the  approach  of  the  holidays  the  rum  fleet  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented.  It  was  stated,  on  official  authority,  that  on  December  15,  1923, 
over  thirty  vessels  were  lying  off  shore  between  the  Highlands  Light 
and  Fire  Island  alone.  Among  these  were  two-,  three-  and  four-masted 
schooners;  one  bark;  several  small  steamers  and  four  steamships  of 
over  one  thousand  tons  burden.  And  this  was  but  a  fraction,  a  very 
small  portion,  of  the  smugglers’  fleet  that  reached  from  north  of  Boston 
to  below  the  Capes. 
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In  fair  weather  and  foul,  through  summers’ 
calms  and  winters’  gales,  the  smuggling  ships  form 
a  cordon  about  our  coast,  a  peaceful  blockade,  al¬ 
most  a  bridge  of  boats  from  the  Delaware  Capes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Under  tiny  rags  of  storm- 
trysails  the  square-riggers  reel  and  plunge  with 
decks  awash  to  the  mighty  seas.  Rolling  and  stag¬ 
gering,  hurling  mountains  of  water  from  their 
shearing  bows,  the  salt-encrusted  tramps  and  form¬ 
er  liners  nose  into  the  breaking,  froth-topped 
combers,  but  with  the  precision,  the  uniformity  of 
a  naval  squadron,  keeping  their  stations,  taking  the 
utmost  care  never  to  cross  that  territorial  deadline; 
secure  as  if  in  their  own  home  ports,  as  safe  from 
molestation  or  interference  as  though  in  mid  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

Floating  warehouses  of  liquors  they  are,  where 
all  and  any  who  wish  to  do  so  may  come  and  buy 
and  take  their  chances  of  running  the  gauntlet  of 
revenue  craft  and  officers  in  getting  ashore  with 
their  purchases.  By  radio  the  rum  runners  an¬ 
nounce  their  arrival,  their  stock  in  trade  and  the 
ruling  prices,  and  back  and  forth  between  shore 
and  fleet,  ply  countless  small  vessels;  speed-boats 
and  yachts,  power-boats  and  launches,  tugs  and 
fishercraft,  even  hydroplanes  and  an  occasional  fly¬ 
ing-boat.  If  the  government  officers  become  too 
attentive  in  one  spot,  and  the  trade  falls  off  in' the 
vicinity  of  New  York  for  example,  the  fleet  up  an- 
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chors  or  hoists  sails  and  flits  to  another  spot  off 
Portland,  Boston  or  Cape  Cod,  and  raging,  im¬ 
potent,  picking  up  a  stray  boat  or  a  careless  ship 
here  and  there,  cruise  the  government  craft 
equipped  with  rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  under 
orders  to  use  their  weapons  in  deadly  earnest  if 
occasion  offers.  But  occasions  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  smugglers’  ships  are  commanded 
by  resourceful,  daring,  experienced  seamen  and 
seldom  indeed  do  they  enter  by  accident  the 
territorial  limits  of  Uncle  Sam.  And  law,  inter¬ 
national  treaties,  precedents  and  Admiralty  rulings 
protect  and  safeguard  the  smugglers.  Early  in 
the  game  our  government  decided  that  it  was  with¬ 
in  our  rights,  as  established  by  some  old  precedent, 
to  extend  our  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  a  twelve  mile  limit,  and  quite  con¬ 
fidently  and  boldly  our  officers  seized  ships  and 
arrested  their  crews  and  confiscated  their  liquid 
cargoes  beyond  the  fixed  three  mile  line. 

But  to  decide  for  oneself  what  one  may  do  at  sea, 
and  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  other  nations’ 
ideas  on  the  subject,  is  a  delicate  matter  that  may 
lead  to  international  difficulties,  as  we  soon  found 
out. 

Very  promptly  Great  Britain  called  us  to  ac¬ 
count;  our  legal  lights  expressed  the  opinion  that 
she  was  right  and  we  were  wrong,  and  most  hum¬ 
bly  we  retracted,  released  our  prisoners,  restored 
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their  property  and  paid  well  for  heating  the  poker. 
And  the  smugglers  laughed  at  our  helplessness 
and  became  bolder  than  ever.  Now  we  have  a 
treaty  between  our  government  and  Great  Britain, 
— whose  flag  the  majority  of  the  smugglers  flaunt 
at  their  mastheads, — whereby  we  are  given 
the  right  of  search  and  seizure  up  to  twelve 
miles  from  our  coasts  in  return  for  which  privilege 
we  are  to  permit  British  ships  to  bring  stocks  of 
sealed  liquor  into  our  ports.  Fair  enough.  But 
will  this  accomplish  anything;  will  it  not  lead  us 
into  even  deeper  water  metaphorically  as  well  as 
literally?  If  we  have  a  legal  right  to  make  such 
a  treaty,  which  is  very  doubtful  for  by  so  doing  do 
we  not  violate  the  very  laws  we  seek  to  enforce,  will 
other  nations  stand  by  and  see  Great  Britain  fav¬ 
ored  on  the  one  hand,  or  permit  us  to  search  their 
ships  beyond  the  three  mile  limit  on  the  other?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  They  will  all  demand  equal  rights  and 
equal  treaties,  in  which  they  are  fully  justified,  and 
even  if  granted  by  us  that  will  do  us  no  good  unless 
we  make  exactly  the  same  agreements  with  every 
country  in  the  world.  A  ship  can  change  its  flag 
as  easily  or  even  more  easily  than  it  can  alter  its 
paint  or  its  name,  and  if  we  sign  treaties  extending 
our  jurisdiction  to  the  twelve  mile  limit  as  far  as 
the  great  maritime  powers  are  concerned,  we  will 
be  no  better  off.  The  fleet  of  smugglers  will  still 
be  there  defying  us,  and  instead  of  the  banners  of 
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France,  England,  Spain  or  Norway  at  their  peaks, 
they  will  fly  the  colors  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador  —  perhaps  even  Ireland,  Paraguay  or 
Switzerland, — countries  which  have  no  reason  to 
desire  the  privilege  of  bringing  sealed  liquors  into 
our  ports  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  maritime 
interests  are  nil,  but  which  can  earn  many  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars  by  the  registry  of  rum  runners  under 
their  flags. 

And  even  assuming  that  every  recognized  nation 
joined  in  agreeing  to  a  twelve  mile  liquor  law  en¬ 
forcement  limit,  wherein  would  it  help  us? 

The  smugglers  could  take  their  stand  thirteen  or 
thirty  miles  from  shore  as  easily  and  safely  as  five 
miles  or  four  miles  away.  The  seas  are  no  heavier, 
the  storms  no  worse  a  score  of  miles  from  land 
than  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  smugglers’ 
ships  are  staunch,  deep  water,  ocean  going  craft 
for  which  stress  of  weather  holds  no  terrors.  The 
ferrying  fleet,  the  flotilla  of  small  craft,  might  find 
it  more  difficult  to  visit  the  floating  wholesale 
stores,  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  fair  days.and 
an  abundance  of  calm  weather  even  in  mid-winter, 
and  any  additional  dangers  or  difficulties  encount¬ 
ered  would  merely  serve  to  boost  the  retail  price 
of  the  contraband. 

Moreover,  the  smugglers,  who  originally  were  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  who  made  no  attempts  to 
violate  any  law  save  that  of  Volstead,  have  broad- 
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ened  their  fields  and,  realizing  that  they  run  little 
risk  and  that  the  dangers  are  all  assumed  by  the 
smaller  craft,  have  added  to  their  stock  in  trade  and 
are  bringing  in  everything  and  anything  of  value 
that  is  highly  dutiable.  Carpets,  rugs,  silks,  laces, 
furs  and  gloves,  shoes  and  heaven  knows  what,  help 
fill  the  holds  of  the  rum  running  fleet  and  even 
human  contraband, — excluded  Asiatics  and  Chin¬ 
ese, — are  smuggled  ashore  from  the  smugglers’ 
ships.  We  seem  powerless  to  meet  the  situation, 
but  unless  some  means  is  found  to  triumph  over 
the  smugglers  we  might  as  well  close  up  our  cus¬ 
toms  department,  for  our  import  tariffs  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  farce. 

There  is  still  another  and  even  graver  danger  in 
the  situation.  It  is  no  wild  dream  of  fancy,  no 
exaggerated  flight  of  the  imagination  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  these  smugglers  becoming  pir¬ 
ates. 

Among  them  are  utterly  reckless,  unprincipled, 
unscrupulous  men;  just  the  timber  of  which  pirates 
are  made,  and  if  an  out-and-out  rum  runner  can 
become  an  out-and-out  smuggler,  cannot  that  out- 
and-out  smuggler  become  an  equally  out-and-out 
pirate?  Such  things  happened  with  disconcerting 
frequency  in  the  past,  and  at  any  time,  if  given  the 
opportunity  and  sufficient  temptation,  the  crews 
that  man  the  smuggling  craft  hanging  off  our  coast 
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may  cast  aside  all  restraint  and  take  the  part  of 
freebooters.  They  have  already  dabbled  not  a  little 
in  the  art  of  piracy  among  themselves,  and  battles 
as  bloody,  as  fatal  and  as  decisive  as  any  of  the  old 
buccaneers’  have  taken  place  on  the  decks  of  rum 
runners’  ships.  Of  course,  as  long  as  they  confine 
such  activities  to  their  fellows  and  make  prizes  only 
of  smuggling  craft,  no  one  cares  a  continental 
whether  they  play  pirate  or  not.  But  what  is  to 
prevent  an  armed,  ocean-going  vessel,  or  a  fleet, — 
already  maritime  outlaws, — from  attacking  and 
looting  any  merchantman  that  comes  along?  And 
who  can  say  that  it  has  not  already  been  done? 
Who  can  be  sure  that  missing  vessels  and  missing 
crews  have  been  lost  through  stress  of  storm  and 
have  not  fallen  victims  to  modern  pirates  off  our 
coasts? 

And  there  is  still  another  phase  of  the  matter  to 
which  little  thought  has  been  given.  Lawlessness 
is  as  contagious  as  small  pox  or  cholera,  and  the 
example  of  one  lawbreaker  kindles  the  spark  that 
starts  a  train  of  crimes.  The  open  defiance,  the 
success  of  the  liquor  smugglers  is  a  constant,  a 
deadly,  terrible  menace  to  our  peace  and  safety 
ashore.  Countless  criminals,  emboldened  by  the 
acts  of  the  smugglers,  undertake  and  carry  out 
desperate  daring  deeds.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
or  unlikely  that  the  wave  of  crimes,  of  hold-ups  and 
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assaults,  of  robberies  and  murders,  that  has  swept 
the  country,  and  New  York  particularly,  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  presence  and  activities  of  the 
liquor  smugglers  who  defy  the  mighty  power  of 
the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  MOST  DESPICABLE  OF  SMUGGLERS 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  menace  that  faces  us,  the 
most  serious  phase  of  smuggling,  is  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  drugs.  And  the  presence  of  the  rum  running 
fleet,  the  comparative  freedom  and  immunity  with 
which  the  liquor  smugglers  carry  on  their  trade, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  small  craft  can  carry 
contraband  from  the  smugglers’  ships  to  shore, 
make  this  awful  traffic  possible  and  simple.  Even 
those  who  look  upon  liquor  smuggling  as  no  crime, 
who  feel  the  Volstead  Law  an  unjust  abrogation  of 
personal  rights,  and  who  encourage  the  smugglers 
by  purchasing  the  contraband  liquor,  must  realize, 
if  they  stop  to  think,  that  they  are  thereby  aiding 
and  abetting  the  most  despicable  and  depraved 
class  of  criminals  in  the  world, — the  drug  peddlers. 

If  one  article  can  be  smuggled  into  the  land,  so 
can  another.  The  same  boat  that  brings  liquor 
ashore  can  equally  well  bring  opium,  heroin,  co¬ 
caine  or  any  other  drugs.  And  while  the  individual 
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smuggler,  who  brings  in  a  few  ounces  or  pounds  of 
a  narcotic  in  his  baggage  or  on  his  person,  may  now 
and  then  get  by  the  officials,  the  rum  running 
boats  bring  in  unlimited  quantities  if  they  desire. 
And  the  monetary  rewards  for  smuggling  in  drugs 
are  a  hundred  times  greater  than  for  smuggling  in 
liquor,  while  the  actual  risks  are  no  more.  How 
much  has  already  been  landed  no  one  can  say,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  even  the  most  flagrant 
and  unprincipled  rum  runners  will  not  as  a  rule 
debase  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  parties  to  this 
dastardly  game,  the  country  would  long  since  have 
been  flooded  with  drugs.  We  may,  in  fact,  thank 
Heaven  that  even  smugglers  possess  some  degree 
of  honor  and  decency  and  draw  the  line  at  drug 
smuggling,  for  otherwise  we  would  be  in  a  sorry 
plight  indeed.  !  Of  course,  in  order  to  smuggle 
narcotics  into  a  country,  the  smuggler  must  first 
obtain  the  drugs,  and,  thanks  to  international  laws 
and  the  participation  of  most  civilized  lands  in  a 
united  effort  to  stamp  out  the  drug  traffic,  it  is  no 
easy  or  simple  matter  to  obtain  a  large  stock  of 
narcotics  in  most  places.  But  despite  every  effort, 
opium  is  still  manufactured  and  is  smuggled  out 
of  China  and  the  Orient.  Hasheesh  is  still  widely 
used  and  is  easily  obtainable  in  India  and  wherever 
there  are  East  Indians.  The  betel-nut  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  almost  as  freely  as  cocoanuts  in  many  places 
in  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  some 
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South  American  localities.  In  some  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  cocaine,  heroin  and  other  drugs  are 
neither  prohibited  nor  restricted,  and  the  coca  leaf 
of  Peru,  Ecuador  and  the  Andean  lands  is  univers¬ 
ally  used  by  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  can  be 
bought  in  any  desired  quantities.  And  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  realize  that  both  the  betel-nut  and  coca 
leaf  habits  are  almost  as  injurious,  as  insiduous  and 
as  objectionable  as  any  other  narcotic  using  habit. 

To  be  sure  neither  the  leaf  nor  the  nut  are  con¬ 
centrated  drugs,  and  the  native  who  uses  them  con¬ 
stantly  does  not  feel  the  bad  effects  as  quickly  as 
the  addict  who  takes  the  cocaine,  heroin  or  mor¬ 
phine  in  its  commercial  form.  But  the  ultimate 
results  are  the  same,  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
brings  coca  leaves  or  betel-nuts  into  the  country 
is  no  better  than  he  who  smuggles  in  opium,  co¬ 
caine  or  any  other  recognized  narcotic  that  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  And  yet,  but  a  short  time  ago,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  dentist,  a  woman  who  had  been  visiting  South 
America,  spoke  in  a  newspaper  interview  of  the 
fine  teeth  of  the  Indians  and  Mestizos,  and  declar¬ 
ing  this  was  due  to  their  habit  of  chewing  the  coca 
leaf,  enthusiastically  recommended  the  universal 
use  of  the  drug-filled  leaf  by  Americans!  Yet  this 
leaf  is  that  of  the  plant  from  which  cocaine  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  well  meaning  but  woefully  ignorant 
female  dentist  was  broadcasting  a  suggestion 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  countless 
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thousands  of  persons  become  drug  addicts!  And 
who  can  say  what  dire  results  may  not  already  have 
resulted  from  this?  The  importation  of  coca  is 
forbidden,  along  with  other  narcotics,  and  no  doubt 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  customs  officers  know  this. 
But  how  many  of  these  men  would  know  a  coca  leaf 
if  they  saw  it?  How  many  search  the  baggage  of 
passengers  from  South  America  for  these  leaves? 
And  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  smuggled 
in?  A  dry  leaf,  thousands  of  dry  leaves,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  would  excite  no  comment,  and 
while  the  true  drug-addict  would  find  little  solace 
or  satisfaction  in  the  mild  narcotic  obtainable  from 
the  raw  leaves,  their  use  would  pave  the  way  for 
thousands  of  new  recruits  to  the  already  startling¬ 
ly  large  army  of  drug  fiends  in  the  land.  Despite 
every  precaution  of  the  officials  drugs  do  come  in, 
enough  drugs  to  fill  the  demand,  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  countless  miserable  beings  in  their  pitiable 
condition,  and  to  bring  tidy  incomes  if  not  fortunes 
to  the  hands  of  the  utterly  unspeakable  scoundrels 
who  traffic  in  human  woes  and  lives  by  their  ras¬ 
cality. 

It  is  not  fear  of  the  law  that  prevents  more  men 
from  becoming  drug  smugglers,  for  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  smuggler  ever  hesitated  because  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  caught.  It  is  not  lack  of  profits  to 
be  made,  for  it  is  questionable  if  any  class  of  con¬ 
traband  promises  greater  profits  than  narcotics. 
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It  is  not  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  overseas  for 
they  can  be.  And  it  is  not  lack  of  opportunity  for 
the  rum-running  fleet  off  our  coast  offers  every 
opportunity.  No,  it  is  merely  because  smugglers 
are  not  utterly  bad,  not  absolutely  depraved;  be¬ 
cause  some  things  are  beneath  the  worst  of  men; 
because  a  man  may  be  a  rum  runner,  a  smuggler, 
may  even  be  a  pseudo-pirate  and  ready  to  take  a 
fellow  man’s  life  if  need  be,  and  yet  will  not  aid  in 
spreading  the  worst  of  all  plagues  any  more  than 
he  would  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  and  would  turn 
slaver. 

Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  slaver  is  or  was  a  better 
man  in  many  ways  than  the  drug  smuggler,  which 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  slave  smugglers, 
who  may  quite  fittingly  be  classed  among  the  most 
despicable  of  their  calling. 

Few  people  know  or  will  believe  to  wh-at  extent 
slave  smugglers  carried  on  their  trade  until  quite 
recently.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Oriental 
slavers  or  the  Arabian  slave  smugglers,  who  still 
flourish  to  some  extent  in  Africa  and  the  East,  nor 
to  the  white  slavers,  but  to  Anglo-Saxons,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  straight-laced  Yankees  who  dealt  in  African 
slaves  and  smuggled  their  human  cargoes  into 
southern  ports.  Great  Britain  and  France  abol¬ 
ished  slavery  in  their  West  Indian  and  other  col¬ 
onies  long  before  our  Civil  War,  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
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United  States  and  declared  them  contraband,  years 
before  abolition  became  an  important  factor  in  our 
politics.  But  slave  owners  in  our  southern  states 
were,  many  of  them,  only  too  glad  to  acquire  new 
additions  to  their  stock  without  asking  embarras¬ 
sing  questions,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  had  no  com¬ 
punctions  about  purchasing  slaves.  As  a  result,  a 
shipmaster  who  could  successfully  bring  a  cargo  of 
“black  ivory”  across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  was 
sure  of  a  ready  market  for  his  contraband,  and  enor¬ 
mous  profits  from  his  venture. 

To  be  sure,  the  risks  were  tremendous. 
British  corvettes  and  French  men-of-war  were 
constantly  cruising  off  the  African  coasts  and 
in  West  Indian  waters,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
slave  smugglers,  and  our  southern  ports  were  well 
guarded.  It  was  easy  enough  for  a  ship  to  go  to 
Africa;  just  as  easy,  or  almost  as  easy,  to  secure 
the  miserable  black  wretches  offered  for  sale,  but 
once  she  was  away  from  shore,  danger  beset  her  at 
every  turn.  If  she  got  safely  to  sea  and  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  naval  vessels  there  were  the  perils 
of  the  sea  to  face,  tropical  storms  and  long  flat 
calms  under  an  equatorial  sun,  things  which,  to  an 
ordinary  ship,  meant  little,  but  to  the  slave  runner 
might  spell  disaster  and  loss.  With  her  hold  fairly 
packed  with  the  sweltering,  vermin-infested,  filth 
covered,  suffering  blacks;  with  men,  women  and 
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children  deathly  sick,  weak  from  hardships,  often 
covered  with  festering  sores  and  ulcers  from  un¬ 
dressed  wounds  and  chafing  iron  shackles,  a  slave 
ship  was  a  floating  hell,  and  bad  enough,  God 
knows,  in  good  weather.  But  try  and  imagine 
what  it  would  be  in  a  terrific  storm  or  a  roasting 
calm.  Try  to  picture  the  miserable  wretches  con¬ 
fined  under  battened-down  hatches,  as  the  ship 
pitched  and  rolled  and  drove  her  bows  thundering 
into  the  waves,  as  cataracts  of  water  roared  onto 
her  decks  and  timbers  creaked  and  planks  strained. 
Try  to  visualize  them  in  the  dark,  noisome,  unventi¬ 
lated  hold  or  ’tween-decks,  hundreds  of  them;  ter¬ 
rified,  sick,  suffering  unspeakable  agonies  without 
food  or  water;  knowing  that  if  the  ship  foundered 
or  sprung  a  leak  they  would  be  drowned  like  rats; 
moaning,  shrieking  in  the  stygian  blackness.  And 
try  if  you  can  to  imagine  what  that  reeking  ship 
was  like  when  the  sun  beat  down  from  a  brassy, 
cloudless  sky  and  the  sails  slatted  idly  against 
masts  and  yards  for  day  after  day;  when  the  pitch 
oozed  from  deck  seams,  and  the  crew,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  panted  and  roasted  as  they  swashed 
water  on  the  planks  to  keep  their  feet  from  blister¬ 
ing.  Think  what  the  condition  of  the  human 
freight  must  have  been  on  such  days,  of  the  hold 
where  no  breath  of  air  could  reach  and  with  the 
temperature  on  deck  over  one  hundred  degrees  in 
the  shade.  But  it  was  not  of  such  things,  of  the 
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untold  agonies  of  their  contraband  negroes,  that 
the  inhuman  monsters  on  deck  thought.  No,  it  was 
of  the  dangers  that  such  conditions  brought  upon 
them — the  peril  of  pestilence,  the  danger  of  deaths 
among  the  slaves  robbing  them  of  their  profits. 
Losses  were  expected.  It  was  a  foregone  conclus¬ 
ion  that  many  of  the  blacks  would  either  succumb 
or  would  become  so  weak  and  ill  that  they  were 
unmarketable,  and  daily,  sometimes  hourly,  the 
dead,  along  with  the  hopelessly  ill  and  dying,  were 
tossed  into  the  sea  to  the  ever  waiting  sharks  that 
followed  like  Nemesis  in  the  ship’s  wake.  If  one- 
half  the  original  cargo  was  brought  safely  into  port 
the  slave  smuggler  was  well  satisfied,  and  reaped  a 
goodly  profit.  But  storm  and  calm  meant  more 
deaths  and  greater  losses  and  were  almost  as  much 
to  be  feared  as  corvette  or  sloop-of-war.  In  fact 
of  the  two  evils  the  slave  smuggler  rather  preferred 
the  latter.  His  craft  was  usually  swift,  there  was 
a  chance  of  outrunning  or  out-manoeuvering  the 
enemy,  and  if  worst  came  to  worst  he  stood  ready 
and  willing  to  destroy  all  tangible  evidence  of  his 
illicit  trade  by  jettisoning  his  freight,  by  tossing 
the  shackled,  manacled,  weighted  slaves  into  the 
sea  like  so  many  inanimate  bags  of  merchandise. 
But  disease,  deaths,  storm  and  calm  he  could 
neither  outsail  nor  fight,  and  he  hated  as  the  devil 
hates  holy  water  to  throw  his  cargo  over  the  rails 
until  necessity  compelled  him,  and  by  that  time  it 
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was  usually  too  late.  And  even  if  no  such  mishaps 
befell,  the  slave  smuggler  was  not  safe,  either  on 
the  high  seas  or  when  he  drew  near  the  American 
coast  or  the  Caribbean.  British,  French  and 
United  States  war  vessels  cruised  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  unlike  our  attitude  towards  the 
liquor  smugglers,  we,  as  well  as  the  others,  deemed 
it  perfectly  legitimate  and  within  international 
rights  to  overhaul  a  suspected  slave  runner  where- 
ever  he  was  sighted,  and  if  caught  red-handed, 
bring  him  and  his  crew  in  irons  to  justice.  And  the 
penalty  for  slave  running,  though  not  half  severe 
enough  for  the  crime,  was  enough  to  induce  the 
smugglers  to  avoid  capture  and  conviction  at  any 
cost.  As  a  result,  only  the  most  reckless,  daring 
and  utterly  unprincipled  men  turned  to  this  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  in  addition  to 
being  daring  reckless  and  the  rest,  they  had  to 
possess  other  qualifications  far  harder  to  find. 
They  were  of  necessity  skilled  navigators,  experi¬ 
enced  ship-masters,  good  business  men  and  traders, 
hard-fisted  commanders,  brutal  and  calloused,  able 
to  handle  a  ship  under  any  circumstances,  and  fully 
acquainted  with  the  fever-ridden  African  coast  and 
miasmic  rivers,  as  well  as  every  port  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  tropical  America.  Only  among  one 
class  of  seamen  could  all  these  essential  qualities 
be  found.  The  fishermen  might  be  daring,  reckless, 
splendid  sailors,  good  bargainers,  and  at  times 
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brutal  and  unprincipled,  but  they  were  no  voyagers 
and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  high  seas  or  of  for¬ 
eign  shores.  The  merchantmen  might  know  the 
ports  and  oceans  of  the  world,  they  might  be  the 
best  of  navigators  and  seamen  and  plenty  of  them 
were  as  hard-fisted  and  brutal  as  any  one  could 
wish,  but  they  were  merchantmen  first,  last  and 
all  the  time  and  would  not  as  a  rule  stoop  to 
lawless  practices.  But  among  the  whalemen 
of  New  England  were  just  the  ones  needed  for 
this  trade.  Fearing  neither  God,  man  nor  devil, 
as  familiar  with  the  five  oceans  and  the  seven 
seas  as  with  their  sleepy  home  towns  on  Cape 
Cod,  Nantucket  or  Martha’s  Vineyard;  equally 
at  home  in  the  tropics  or  the  Arctic;  accustomed 
to  every  danger  and  hardship,  seamen  to  the 
core,  the  hardest-fisted,  most  domineering  men 
who  ever  trod  a  ship’s  deck,  the  shrewdest  of 
tradesmen  and  measuring  life  and  death,  dam¬ 
nation  or  salvation  only  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  whalemen  thought  no  more  of  running 
a  cargo  of  human  contraband  than  of  going  in  on 
a  whale  or  cutting  in  his  blubber. 

But  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  in  stating 
the  above  I  refer  to  the  whalemen  as  a  whole.  Many 
were  God  fearing,  kindly,  humane  men;  tough  old 
birds  when  it  came  to  manhandling  a  mutinous  or 
unruly  crew  to  be  sure,  nasty  customers  to  cross, 
and  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  but  far  from  being 
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the  stuff  of  which  traffickers  in  human  flesh  and 
blood  are  made.  There  were  hundreds,  thousands 
of  whalemen  in  New  England  sixty  years  ago,  and 
only  a  few  score  left  the  chase  of  whales  to  turn  to 
the  more  profitable  and  risky  trade  of  slave  smug¬ 
glers.  But  few  as  they  were,  they  left  a  smudge 
of  black  upon  the  history  of  New  England,  the  one 
ineradicable  blot  upon  the  otherwise  fair  escutch¬ 
eon  of  the  heroic,  gallant  Yankee  whalemen. 

Just  how  many  of  the  whalemen  engaged  in  the 
disgraceful  traffic  will  probably  never  be  known, 
for  it  was  not  a  trade  to  boast  of  nor  to  make  public. 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  the  most  intimate 
friends  or  the  families  of  the  majority  of  these 
smugglers  knew  the  source  of  the  incomes  earned 
on  the  voyages,  for  ostensibly  they  always  went 
whaling. 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  crews  knew,  when 
well  out  to  sea,  but  as  they  were  equally  guilty,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  with  their  captain  and,  officers, 
it  was  to  their  interest  and  safety  to  keep  still  ton¬ 
gues  in  their  heads.  Also,  as  a  usual  thing,  the 
slave  smugglers  did  do  some  whaling  in  addition 
to  their  slave  running.  Possibly  this  was  to  par¬ 
tially  salve  their  consciences,  but  largely  it  was  to 
hoodwink  the  authorities  and  too  inquisitive  neigh¬ 
bors  when  the  ship  returned  to  her  home  port.  A 
whaleship  returning  from  a  cruise  without  oil,  and 
with  the  skipper  richer  by  many  thousands  of  dol- 
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lars  than  when  he  set  sail,  would  be  sure  to  excite 
comment,  and  most  embarrassing  questions  might 
be  asked.  So,  having  cleaned  up  on  his  contraband 
cargo,  the  smug-faced  skipper, — who  in  his  high 
“stove-pipe”  hat,  black  stock  and  long-tailed  coat 
looked  far  more  the  deacon  than  the  seaman,  and 
was  often  a  pillar  of  the  church  when  at  home, — 
would  cruise  about  hunting  whales  and  would 
eventually  sail  into  port  with  enough  oil  to  give 
color  to  his  story.  At  times,  however,  they  didn’t 
even  bother  about  such  ruses.  Instead,  they  would 
come  back  with  a  doleful  tale  of  ill  luck,  loss  of 
cargo  or  any  other  excuse,  in  which  case  the  worthy 
townsfolk  would  wink  knowingly  at  one  another, 
put  tongues  in  cheeks  and  remark  with  a  chuckle 
that  Cap’n  so-and-so  was  “a  right  smart  skipper.” 
Of  course  the  truth,  or  rumors  of  the  truth,  were 
bound  to  leak  out,  and  everyone  in  New  Bedford, 
Nantucket,  Mystic  and  the  other  whaling  ports 
knew  that  their  ships  and  their  captains  were 
smuggling  slaves,  and  that  no  such  fortunes  as  the 
masters  and  owners  were  piling  up  for  a  rainy  day 
were  acquired  honestly  by  whaling.  No  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  authorities  for  the  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  affairs.  When  proof  was  forthcoming 
they  lost  no  time  in  taking  action  and  many  a 
whaling  captain  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted 
for  slave  smuggling,  and  many  a  stanch  whale- 
ship  was  seized  and  condemned  by  the  government. 
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But  to  get  legal  proof  was  a  most  difficult  matter. 
Everyone  might  be  morally  certain  that  a  man  was 
a  slave  smuggler  and  that  the  ostensible  whaling 
cruises  of  certain  ships  were  in  reality  slave  run¬ 
ning  voyages,  but  gossip  and  assumption  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  arrest  a  man  or  to 
seize  a  ship.  As  a  rule,  the  only  times  that  the  law 
could  take  a  hand  was  when  some  disgruntled 
member  of  a  crew,  or  some  fellow  with  a  grudge 
against  captain  or  mates,  chose  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  authorities,  and,  by  turning 
state’s  evidence,  give  testimony  regarding  the  illicit 
trade,  or  when  a  ship  was  overhauled  on  the  high 
seas  and  irrefutable  evidences  of  slave  running 
were  found  on  board. 

In  a  way  the  slave  smugglers  played  even  safer 
than  the  ordinary  smuggler.  As  long  as  they  were 
at  sea  they  were  in  jeopardy,  but  they  landed  their 
cargoes  in  ports  where  it  was  not  contraband  or 
where,  if  it  was,  the  authorities  openly  connived 
with  the  smugglers,  whereas  the  ordinary  smug¬ 
gler  is  comparatively  safe  on  the  sea  and  runs  a 
thousand  risks  when  he  reaches  his  destination  and 
tries  to  dispose  of  his  contraband  goods  with  the 
fingers  of  the  law  ever  ready  to  reach  out  and 
clutch  him. 

Though  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many  Yan¬ 
kee  ships  and  skippers  were  engaged  in  the  awful 
business  they  must  have  been  numerous.  Only  a 
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very  small  proportion  were  ever  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice,  and  yet  the  arrests  and  convictions  and  the 
confiscated  vessels  were  numbered  by  scores. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  one  half  the  slave  smug¬ 
glers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  there  were  over 
one  hundred  whaleships  engaged  in  smuggling 
slaves,  and  the  chances  are, — we  might  safely  say 
there  unquestionably  were,  fully  five  whaling  ves¬ 
sels  from  New  England  ports  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  every  one  that  was  caught. 

It  might  be  argued  that  at  one  time  slaving  was 
considered  a  perfectly  justifiable  and  legitimate 
business,  that  even  in  New  England  and  Europe 
there  were  slaves  and  hence  no  shame  or  discredit 
can  be  attached  to  the  matter.  But  I  am  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  those  days.  The  slave  smugglers  carried  on 
their  trade  long  after  slavery  had  been  abolished 
in  the  north  and  by  most  civilized  nations;  long 
after  New  England  had  been  swept  by  anti-slavery 
ideas,  even  after  the  Civil  War  had  broken  out  and 
brother  was  fighting  brother,  father  fighting  son 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  With  one  hand  the  New 
Englanders  were  aiding  runaway  slaves  from  the 
south,  were  decrying  slavery  and  all  its  evils  and 
painting  a  lurid  picture  of  the  blacks’  bondage, 
while  with  the  other  hand  they  were  financing 
slave  smuggling  expeditions,  furnishing  more 
negroes  for  the  slave  holders  and  pocketing  the 
enormous  profits  accruing  from  the  contraband 
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business.  It  was  a  strange,  an  anomalous,  a  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  affairs.  And  indirectly,  per¬ 
haps  many  times  directly,  the  very  blood  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  smuggling  slaves  across  the  Atlantic 
;was  being  expended  in  freeing  slaves  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  sinews  of  war  for  fighting  fellow  Americans, 
fellow  countrymen,  friends  and  relatives,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  abolish  slavery.  It  was  exactly  as 
if  the  rum  runners  off  our  coasts,  and  the  bootleg¬ 
gers  ashore,  should  use  their  enerigies  and  their 
fortunes  to  aid  the  Federal  government  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  dry  law  and  suppressing  the  trade  that  gives 
them  a  livelihood. 

And  quite  fittingly,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  the  captured  slave¬ 
smuggling  ships,  the  whaling  vessels  that  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  government  for  running  slaves, 
were  laden  with  stone  and  sent  south  where  they 
were  sunk  to  blockade  Confederate  ports. 

This  stone  fleet,  which  set  sail  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  November  16,  1861,  consisted  of  sixteen  ves¬ 
sels,  as  follows:  GARLAND,  MARIA  THERESA, 
REBECCA  SIMMS,  LEONIDAS,  SOUTH 
AMERICA,  ARCHER,  AMERICAN,  HAR¬ 
VEST,  AMAZON,  COSSACK,  COURIER,  HEN¬ 
RIETTA,  POTOMAC,  KENSINGTON,  HER¬ 
ALD  and  L.  C.  RICHMOND.  All  were  not  confis¬ 
cated  slavers,  many  of  the  ships  being  merely  old 
and  condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  and  several  of 
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the  latter  were  purchased  by  the  government 
for  $3150.  each.  They  were  laden  with  seventy- 
five  hundred  tons  of  stones  supplied  by  James 
Duddy  of  New  Bedford,  and  were  in  command 
of  Captain  Rodney  French,  an  old  slaver- 
whaleman  who  later  became  mayor  of  New 
Bedford.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  captains,  feeling 
perhaps  that  he  was  on  a  pseudo-warlike  voyage, 
had  his  crew  scour  the  ship’s  decks  every  morning, 
using  pulverized  stone  in  place  of  sand,  and  drilled 
his  men  like  those  of  a  naval  vessel,  while  another 

skipper,  to  give  his  ship  a  more  warlike  aspect,  de¬ 
vised  a  dummy  or  “Quaker”  gun  from  a  portion  of 
a  spar  and  mounted  it  like  a  cannon  on  his  deck. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  another  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  ships,  stone  laden,  sailed,  and  the  entire  forty- 
five  were  scuttled  and  sunk  at  the  entrances  to 
Charleston,  Savannah  and  other  harbors.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  expedition  cost  the  government  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  with  little  result  save 
to  cause  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  cruiser 
ALABAMA  to  swear  vengeance  on  New  Bedford 
and  the  Yankee  whalemen.  Every  whaleship 
sighted  by  the  ALABAMA  was  ruthlessly  des¬ 
troyed  and  its  crew  made  prisoners.  This  was  in 
reality  the  beginning  and  a  prime  factor  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  whaling  industry  of  New  England  so 
that  we  may  quite  truthfully  say  that  the  slavers, 
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indirectly  of  course,  spelled  the  doom  of  the  whal¬ 
ing  industry. 

Possibly  some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  my 
description  of  the  slave  smugglers  of  New  England 
are  overdrawn,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Yankee 
whalemen  or  Yankee  skippers  engaged  in  the 
contraband  business  after  slavery  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  north.  But  there  are  abundant 
proofs.  Here  for  example  is  a  clipping  from  the 
New  Bedford  Shipping  List  of  December  3,  1861 : 

SENTENCE  OF  SAMUEL  P.  SKINNER 

"In  the  U.  S.  Court  in  Boston  on  Friday,  Judge  Clifford 
sentenced  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  convicted  of  fitting  out  the 
Barque  MARGARET  SCOTT  of  New  Bedford  for  the  slave 
trade,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor 
for  the  term  of  five  years  in  jail  at  Taunton.” 

In  the  same  year  the  bark  BRUTUS  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  fitted  out  for  a  slave  voyage  and  succeeded  in 
landing  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  blacks  in 
Cuba.  One  of  her  owners  was  subsequently  tried 
and  convicted  and  served  a  sentence  of  several 
years  in  prison,  while  others  of  the  bark’s  owners 
were  heavily  fined. 

Scores  like  the  above  could  be  added,  but  the  one 
is  enough,  and  here  are  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
the  second  mate  on  the  BRUTUS  that  sailed  from 
New  Bedford  in  1861,  ostensibly  on  a  whaling 
cruise,  but  as  will  be  seen,  on  very  different  busi¬ 
ness. 
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“Monday  the  25th.  Ever  since  we  cleared  the 
land  many  of  us  have  felt  sure  that  we  were  bound 
on  a  slaving  voyage.  The  boats  have  not  been 
lowered  and  the  crew  have  not  been  drilled  at  go¬ 
ing  in  on  whales  and  men  have  not  been  in  the 
hoops  on  lookout  for  whales.  This  morning  the 
Captain  summoned  all  hands  aft  and  after  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  men’s  duties  aboard  ship  and  obedi- 
ance  to  orders  told  all  hands  that  we  were  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  get  a  cargo  of  slaves.  He 
said  that  any  who  did  not  care  to  go  would  be  set 
ashore,  but  that  if  we  stood  by  and  we  got  the  nig¬ 
gers  to  port  all  hands  would  get  double  lays  and 
more  money  in  six  months  than  on  a  whaling  voy¬ 
age  of  four  years.  He  gives  us  twenty-four  hours 
to  think  it  over. 

“Tuesday  the  26th.  All  hands  decided  to  stand 
by  the  ship.  Some  of  us  don’t  like  the  idea  and  the 
hands  forward  had  words  over  it  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  we  can  do.  If  we  don’t  go  and  cross  the 
Captain’s  will  we  will  be  set  ashore  on  the  coast 
and  that  will  be  worse.  I  mean  to  desert  if  we 
touch  any  port  where  I  can  get  ship  or  find  white 
men.  This  morning  sighted  a  sail.  The  Captain 
ordered  us  to  stand  off.  He  is  taking  no  chances 
already.  Commenced  light  air  from  S.  S.  West. 
Middle  part  fresh  breeze  from  W.  Latter  part  same, 
So  end.” 

“Saturday  the  1st.  We  raised  the  land  last  night 
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and  stood  off  and  on  until  daylight.  Stood  in  for  the 
river  under  fore  and  main  topsails,  jib  and  spanker, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  eight  fathoms  inside  the  bar. 
Captain  lowered  and  we  pulled  up  river  about  six 
miles  to  a  small  village  of  huts  with  a  fence  of  logs 
about  it.  The  head  man  or  governor  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  Captain  who  says  we  will  get  five 
hundred  and  eighty  blacks  here.  Crew  engaged 
discharging  casks  and  stores  from  ’tween  decks 
and  stowing  in  hold.  Sent  two  boats  ashore  with 
casks  to  raft  water.” 

“Sunday  the  2nd.  No  rest  on  this  day.  All 
hands  engaged  rafting  water  aboard  and  stowing 
and  fitting  ’tween  decks  for  the  blacks.  Four  ca¬ 
noes  came  alongside  with  plantains  yams  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Took  on  twenty  sacks  of  meal  and  sixty 
barrels  cassava  for  the  niggers.” 

“Monday  the  3rd.  This  day  commenced  rainy 
and  hot.  Middle  part  rain.  Latter  part  clearing 
but  very  hot.  If  we  stay  here  long  we  will  all  be 
on  sick  list  I  think.  All  ready  now  for  the  blacks. 
One  boat  lowered  and  sent  to  the  mouth  of  river  to 
keep  lookout  for  ships.  The  Captain  is  nervous. 
I  hear  him  say  to  mate  that  the  governor  said  a 
British  ship  had  been  off  the  coast.  At  noon  the 
first  blacks  come  aboard.  They  are  a  sorry  lot. 
Most  men  but  some  women  and  children,  all  very 
thin  and  dirty.  The  Captain  ordered  them  washed 
down  before  putting  them  below.  Two  more  ca- 
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noes  come  alongside  this  P.  M.  With  forty-four 
blacks.  These  even  worse  than  the  first  lot.  All 
naked  and  many  with  cuts  and  ulcers.  The  chief 
mate  tell  the  Captain  he  paid  too  much  for  the  lot 
as  many  will  die  before  we  make  port.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  told  the  head  man  they  are  damn  poor  cattle 
and  he  said  they  were  the  best  to  be  had  and  that 
the  trouble  is  they  have  to  come  a  long  way  and 
don’t  have  time  to  get  well  and  fat  here  as  it  is  not 
safe  to  keep  any  here  now.  Thus  ends  this  24 
hours.” 

“Wednesday  the  5th.  This  day  the  last  of  the 
blacks  come  aboard  and  all  stowed  in  the  run  and 
’tween  decks.  There  is  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  all  told.  They  make  so  much  noise  in  the 
night  I  cannot  sleep.  It  sounds  like  they  are  all 
moneing  and  groneing  together.  The  Captain  or¬ 
dered  the  cat  to  be  laid  on  them  to  keep  them  more 
still.  I  could  have  nothing  of  this  and  had  some 
words  with  the  Captain.  The  mate  and  two  hands 
laid  about  with  ratline  stuff  but  it  done  no  good, 
only  worse.  Commenct  fine  and  light  breeze.  Mid¬ 
dle  part  fresh  breeze  from  W  by  S.  Latter  part 
fine.  Thus  ends.” 

“Thursday  the  6th.  Commenct  calm.  Middle 
part  light  air  from  S.  S.  E.  Latter  part  fresh  breeze 
from  S.  Lowered  L  and  W  boats  and  towed  out  of 
the  river  at  daybreak.  Picked  up  the  boat  on  watch 
and  got  under  weigh  under  all  plain  sail.  No  ships 
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in  sight.  At  six  bells  had  the  blacks  up  for  an  airing 
in  lots  of  twenty  and  washed  them  down  with  sea 
water  and  cleaned  ’tween  decks.  The  men  will  not 
do  this  so  made  the  blacks  do  this  work.  It  is 
worse  than  whaling.  One  black  was  dead  and  put 

overboard.  He  was  an  old  man  and  come  aboard 

* 

sick.  I  think  others  will  soon  follow.  Thus  ends 
this  day.” 

“Friday  the  14th.  Engaged  getting  blacks  on 
deck  for  airing  and  cleaning  ship.  They  do  not 
mone  so  much  now  but  seem  very  sea  sick.  Four 
more  have  died  so  far.  The  sharks  seem  to  know 
we  have  blacks  aboard  and  are  all  times  in  sight. 
Two  of  the  woman  blacks  gave  birth  to  babies  last 
night.  Sighted  a  sail  this  A.  M.  but  soon  dropped 
it.  Two  men  on  lookout  all  the  time.  P.  M,  en¬ 
gaged  getting  out  old  chain  and  laying  it  on  deck 
with  lashings  every  two  feet.  This  in  case  we  are 
overhauled  by  a  British  or  French  ship  and  have 
to  heave  over  the  blacks.  They  are  to  be  made 
fast  to  the  lashings  so  the  chain  will  carry  them 
down.  I  do  not  like  this  and  hope  it  will  not  be 
done.  First  part  fresh  breeze  from  S.  E.  Middle 
part  same,  Latter  part  freshening,  rugged  sea.  So 
ends.” 

“Sunday  the  16th.  Raised  a  sail  at  four  bells. 
We  stood  more  to  N  and  she  shifted  her  course  the 
same.  The  Captain  ordered  all  sail  set  even  stud¬ 
ding  sails  which  was  done.  She  hoisted  her  en- 
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sign.  She  was  British  but  we  soon  drop  her  a- 
stern.  Thus  far  have  lost  seventeen  blacks. 
Mostly  women  and  children  but  some  men.  The 
sharks  have  plenty  to  eat.  The  smell  of  the  run 
is  rotten.  I  hope  we  all  do  not  have  a  plague  from 
it.  So  ends.” 

“Saturday  22nd.  Began  light  airs  from  all 
points.  Middle  part  calm.  Latter  part  calm.  A 
terrible  day.  No  wind  and  flat  sea  and  fearful  hot. 
Have  had  blacks  on  deck  and  washed  down  but 
many  seem  very  sick.  If  this  calm  continues  we 
will  lose  many  I  think.  Crew  engaged  mostly  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  cool.  God  grant  I  never  go  on  a  slave 
ship  again.  Thus  ends  this  24  hrs.” 

The  remainder  of  the  journal  holds  little  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  daily  routine  of 
shipboard,  the  enumeration  of  dying  negroes,  of 
baking  calms,  of  short  rations  and  stinking  water, 
of  a  grumbling  crew  and  of  frequent  alarms  at 
sight  of  sails.  But  no  enemy  gave  chase,  although 
the  rusty  chain  cable,  with  its  ominous  lashings, 
lay  ever  ready  for  use  in  an  emergency.  And  to 
the  second  mate’s  unbounded  joy  he  had  the  hoped 
for  opportunity  of  deserting  the  ship  when,  short 
of  water  and  provisions,  she  touched  at  a  Portu¬ 
guese  island.  No  doubt,  eventually,  the  cargo  of 
miserable  human  contraband  was  safely  landed  to 
the  profit  of  skipper  and  crew,  for  the  bark  made 
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New  Bedford  in  due  time,  bringing-  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  odd  barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  and  thus 
effectually  providing  an  excuse  for  her  absence, 
although  subsequently  her  owners  were  tried  and 
fined  as  before  mentioned. 

What  finally  became  of  her  I  do  not  know,  but 
no  doubt  there  are  still  a  few  old  whaleships  afloat 
which  carried  smuggled  blacks  from  Africa  to  slav¬ 
ery  in  America.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is,  or  was 
until  recently  at  any  rate,  *one  craft  still  sailing  the 
seas  that  has  carried  many  a  contraband  cargo  of 
negroes  besides  many  another  load  of  smuggled 
goods,  and  in  addition,  has  flown  the  black  flag  of 
piracy  if  rumor,  tradition  and  local  history  be  true. 
This  is  the  schooner  VIGILANT  originally  christ¬ 
ened  the  NONESUCH,  and  at  last  accounts  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  packet  boat  in  the  West  Indies.  Built  at 
Baltimore  as  a  privateer  during  the  Revolution,  she 
was  launched  too  late  to  serve  her  intended  purpose 
and  so  took  to  the  smuggling  trade.  The  typical 
smuggling  or  pirate  craft  she  was,  too.  Long,  low 
and  black,  with  lofty  rakish  masts,  and  originally 
rigged  with  enormous  square  foretopsail  and  top¬ 
gallant  sail,  she  was  a  speedy  little  ship  and  could 
show  a  pair  of  clean  heels  to  almost  anything 
afloat. 

Today,  or  when  I  last  saw  her  and  knew  her,  she 


*The  VIGILANT  is  still  plying  as  a  packet  in  the  West  Indies,  1924. 
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nad  been  rerigged  as  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  and 
had  been  so  often  repaired  and  refitted  that  little  of 
her  original  planking  and  timbers  remained,  aside 
from  the  keel  and  stem  with  some  of  her  upper 
works  and  stern-post.  But  not  many  years  ago, 
before  her  last  overhauling,  one  could  see  the 
marks  of  roundshot  wounds  in  her  timbers,  and 
within  her  hold,  were  the  rusty  ringbolts  to  which 
the  miserable  black  wretches  were  chained  as  the 
slave  smuggler,  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  sped  be¬ 
fore  the  trade  winds  on  the  long  run  from  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies  and  flaunted  defiance  at  many 
a  British  corvette  and  sloop-of-war. 

Today,  thank  the  Lord,  the  slave  smugglers  are 
a  past  chapter  of  our  history,  and  yet,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  they  still  exist  and  carry  on 
their  inhuman  traffic. 

Blackbirders  still  ply  their  trade  among  the 
South  Sea  islands  when  they  have  the  chance;  and 
up  to  the  year  1875  the  peaceful,  inoffensive  na¬ 
tives  of  mysterious  Easter  Island  off  the  Chilean 
coast  were  made  captives  and  smuggled  to  Peru 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  labor  in  the  guano  beds. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs  still  deal  in  slaves  in  lands 
where  slavery  exists,  and  smuggle  them  into  other 
countries,  and  many  a  Chinese  slave  girl  is  smug¬ 
gled  into  our  own  United  States.  But  the  slave 
smuggler  is  doomed  to  complete  extinction  before 
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long-.  He  is  a  pariah,  an  outcast,  even  among 
smugglers;  he  works  under  a  tremendous  handi¬ 
cap  and  his  contraband,  being  animate  and  able  to 
speak,  is  ever  a  menace,  a  peril  and  a  living  proof 
of  his  scoundrelism. 


CHAPTER  X 

SMUGGLERS  METHODS  AND 
SMUGGLERS’  TRICKS 

WHEN  it  comes  to  ways  and  tricks,  the 
smuggler  can  put  Bret  Harte’s  “Heathen 
Chinee”  decidedly  in  the  shade.  The  methods  and 
devices  to  which  they  resort  in  order  to  success¬ 
fully  carry  on  their  trade  are  endless,  and  new  ones 
are  being  devised  and  put  into  practice  every  day. 
Regardless  of  all  their  shortcomings,  we  must  ad¬ 
mire  the  inventive  genius  of  the  smugglers,  of 
which  the  sternest  necessity  is  the  mother. 

And  yet,  only  the  least  successful  and  the  poor¬ 
est  of  their  multitudinous  devices  are  known,  for 
the  only  ones  that  are  ever  revealed  are  those  which 
fail.  When  we  ponder  on  this  and  learn  of  the 
amazingly  clever  and  original  tricks  of  the  smug¬ 
glers  which  have  proved  ineffectual  for  their  needs, 
we  can  perhaps  appreciate  the  almost  incredible 

ingenuity  the  gentry  must  possess  in  order  to  de- 
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vise  means  to  their  ends  which  are  so  successful 
that  they  have  never  been  found  out. 

Also  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  the  customs 
officers  for  their  cleverness  and  almost  super¬ 
human  ability  to  see  through  the  smugglers’  tricks 
and  lay  the  rascals  by  the  heels,  though,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  more  often  than  not,  accident  rather 
than  design  exposes  the  frauds. 

Many  of  the  smugglers’  devices  are  also  born  of 
accident  or  chance  and  do  not  originate  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  brains  of  the  contrabandistas.  Some  incident, 
some  occurence  will  be  noticed  by  a  smuggler  who, 
realizing  the  opportunities  presented,  will  at  once 
make  use  of  it  to  meet  his  own  requirements.  As 
an  illustration,  let  me  mention  a  somewhat  humor¬ 
ous  occurence  that  came  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion.  A  friend,  arriving  in  New  York  after  a  long 
residence  in  the  tropics,  had  brought  with  him  two 
small  boa-constrictors  which  he  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park.  Also,  he  had 
among  his  posessions  several  hundred  fine  cigars 
which,  being  a  loyal  citizen,  he  most  regretfully 
entered  on  his  declaration  as  dutiable. 

It  was  a  cold  raw  day  when  the  ship  at  last 
reached  port,  and,  to  safeguard  his  reptilean  pets 
and  prevent  them  from  feeling  any  ill  effects  from 
the  transition  from  a  tropical  to  a  northern  climate, 
my  friend  tied  the  snakes  in  a  pillow-case  and 
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placed  them  snugly  among  his  soiled  linen  and 
some  old  clothes  in  an  Indian  basket. 

The  customs  officer  detailed  to  examine  the  bag¬ 
gage  ran  his  eyes  down  the  declaration  slip,  noted 
the  duly  entered  cigars  and  glanced  at  the  various 
pieces  of  luggage.  Perhaps  the  Indian  basket 
looked  suspicious,  perchance  it  happened  to  be 
nearest  or  seemed  the  easiest  to  open  and  examine. 
At  any  rate,  the  officer  bent  over,  lifted  the  cover 
and  casually  ran  an  enquiring  hand  among  the  Qon- 
tents.  There  was  a  sharp  audible  hiss,  the  gar¬ 
ments  heaved  and  moved,  and  with  a  startled  ex¬ 
clamation  the  official  hastily  withdrew  his  hand, 
leaped  back  and  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  inani¬ 
mate  contents  of  the  basket  which  heaved  and  un¬ 
dulated  as  though  suddenly  endowed  with  life  and 
about  to  rise  up  in  some  terrifying  or  supernatural 
form. 

“Wha —  what  the  blazes  you  got  in  there?”  he 
blurted  out,  when  he  could  find  his  voice. 

“Oh,  just  a  couple  of  ten-foot  boas,”  replied  the 
owner  of  the  snakes  casually. 

“Boas!”  ejaculated  the  officer.  “Say,  for  the 
love  of  Mike  shut  the  blamed  thing  up!” 

Laughingly  my  friend  closed  and  secured  the 
basket,  and  turning  to  a  trunk,  started  to  raise  the 
lid. 

“Hey,  don’t  do  that!”  cried  the  other  hastily, 
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and  backing  off  a  step.  “Nothing  doing  with  any 
more  of  your  stuff.  No  live  snakes  for  me.” 

As,  having  duly  affixed  the  little  customs  pasters 
to  the  various  pieces  of  unopened  luggage,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  rather  hastily  walked  away,  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  of  mingled  amusement,  regret  and  digust 
was  on  my  friend’s  face. 

“Don’t  that  beat  all?”  he  exclaimed.  “Paid 
twenty-five  dollars  duty  on  those  cigars  and  I 
might  have  brought  in  a  trunkfull  by  just  putting 
a  snake  or  two  on  top  of  them.” 

Nowadays,  when  nearly  all  species  of  animals 
and  birds  brought  into  the  States  are  subject  to 
quarantine,  pets  do  not  afford  such  opportunities 
to  the  smugglers  as  formerly.  Many  a  diamond 
and  other  precious  stone  has  been  smuggled  in, 
secure  from  discovery  in  the  craw  of  a  parrot, 
macaw,  or  other  feathered  passenger.  Others  have 
slipped  by  the  most  eagle-eyed  officials  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  innocent  appearing  earthen-ware  seed 
and  water  crocks  of  canary  bird  cages,  or  hidden  in 
the  bases  of  the  cages  themselves,  and  one  drug 
smuggler  succeeded  in  doing  a  lucrative  business 
for  a  long  time  by  means  of  prize  dogs.  His  method 
was  very  simple.  He  would  enter  his  dogs  in  some 
Canadian  bench-show,  ship  his  canine  pets  over 
the  border  in  strongly  built  crates  or  kennels,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  show  have  them  reshipped  to 
the  United  States.  Only  by  merest  accident,  was 
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it  discovered  that  portions  of  the  dogs’  crates  were 
hollow  and  were  filled  with  drugs. 

Hollow  walking  sticks  and  umbrella  handles  al¬ 
so  form  receptacles  for  smuggled  articles  of  small 
compass,  such  as  drugs  and  precious  stones,  and 
many  a  passenger  has  walked  ashore  carrying  a 
neatly  rolled  umbrella  within  which  were  dutiable 
laces,  lingerie  and  other  articles.  Seldom  does  a 
customs  officer  examine  a  camera  or  roll  of  film,  and 
yet  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  precious 
stones  or  drugs  may  be  secreted  in  a  Kodak  or  in 
genuine  or  imitation  rolls  of  film.  Shoes  with  hol¬ 
low  heels  are  an  old  trick  so  well  known  that  only 
the  rankest  amateur  would  try  to  make  use  of  the 
device,  while  a  hunchback  often  excites  suspicion 
since  the  time  when  it  was  discovered, — through 
the  accident  of  a  deformed  passenger  being  in¬ 
jured  on  a  dock, — that  an  artificial  hump  was  a 
most  useful  receptacle  in  which  to  smuggle  contra¬ 
band  galore.  Sometimes  too,  a  smuggler  succeeds 
in  bringing  in  his  goods  by  openly  declaring  them 
and  paying  duty  thereon.  This  may  seem  a  rather 
paradoxical  and  contradictory  statement,  but  the 
explanation  is  as  simple  as  the  scheme  is  clever. 
Cigars  and  tobacco  are  dutiable,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  articles  to 
smuggle,  for  even  if  they  are  hidden  from  sight 
they  may  betray  their  presence  by  the  odor.  But 
the  duty  on  cigars  is  quite  well  worth  paying  if  by 
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so  doing  articles  of  greater  value  and  liable  to  a  far 
higher  duty  may  be  brought  in  surreptitiously. 
And  by  carefully  hiding  precious  stones,  or  even 
drugs,  in  cigars,  cigarettes  or  tobacco,  and  then 
declaring  the  latter  and  paying  the  assessed  duty 
thereon,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  customs 
officers  suspecting  that  the  cigars  are  not  all  that 
they  seem,  and  that  the  apparently  honest  passen¬ 
ger  is  enriching  his  government  by  a  few  dollars  in 
order  to  cheat  Uncle  Sam  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  thus  diverting  suspicion. 

Growing  plants,  cut  flowers,  fresh  fruits  all  have 
served  their  turn  as  containers  of  smuggled  goods. 
Not  only  may  diamonds  be  inserted  in  the  stems  of 
plants  or  flowers,  but  the  earth  in  the  pots  or  the 
tinfoil  about  cut  flowers  may  conceal  small  and  val¬ 
uable  articles.  How  often  does  a  customs  officer 
pull  to  pieces  a  bouquet  on  a  lady’s  corsage  or  de¬ 
stroy  a  flowering  plant  or  potted  fern  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  all  is  as  it  should  be?  And  how 
often  does  he  carefully  dissect  the  apples,  oranges, 
pears  or  other  fruits  that  disembarking  voyagers 
so  often  bring  ashore?  This  brings  to  mind  the 
method  of  a  bespectacled  and  benign  looking  old 
German  botanist  who  was  an  ardent  collector  of 
orchids  and  made  frequent  trips  to  South  America 
in  search  of  his  beloved  plants.  Orchids  are  inter¬ 
esting  things;  nearly  all  species  have  bulbous  roots, 
and  many  varieties  are  extremely  valuable.  But 
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it  is  doubtful  if  any  freak  or  new  orchid  ever  grown 
possessed  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  common  Catala- 
yas  and  Odontoglossoms  brought  into  this  country 
and  into  Europe  by  the  German  collector  with  his 
short-sighted  eyes  and  seedy  clothes,  for  his  orch¬ 
ids,  or  at  least  their  bulbs,  were  worth  far  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  Brazil  and  Guiana  are 
noted  for  their  orchids,  they  are  the  favorite  col¬ 
lecting  grounds  for  the  orchid  hunters,  and  also, 
both  countries  are  famed  for  their  diamonds.  An 
incision  in  a  dormant  orchid  bulb,  a  precious  stone 
forced  into  the  tiny  opening,  and  who  was  the 
wiser?  Nearly  every  customs  officer  knew  the 
old  German  by  sight,  his  baggage  never  contained 
anything  of  value,  he  was  most  punctilious  about 
making  out  his  declarations,  and  he  was  far  more 
interested  in  dilating  upon  his  rare  finds  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  impress  the  examiners  with  the  distinctions 
and  differences  of  orchid  species,  and  pointing  out 
the  fine  shape  in  which  his  specimens  had  with¬ 
stood  the  journey  from  their  native  jungles,  than 
in  anything  else.  Probably  no  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gems  he 
smuggled  into  Europe  and  America,  for  he  came  a 
cropper  at  the  other  end  of  his  pergrinations. 
Not  only  was  he  evading  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  his  contraband,  but  on  the  export  end  as 
well.  When  he  at  last  was  found  out  in  South 
America,  the  government  which  he  had  been  cheat- 
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ing  of  export  duties  for  years,  saw  such  dangers 
to  revenue  in  his  methods  that  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  orchids  except  un¬ 
der  special  license  and  under  government  super¬ 
vision. 

Of  course  such  tricks  can  only  be  employed  with 
articles  of  small  size  and  great  value,  and  as  such 
things  are  far  easier  to  smuggle  than  bulky  goods, 
and  the  profits  are  far  greater,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  are  favorite  contraband,  and  in 
smuggling  them  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  clever¬ 
ness  have  been  shown. 

One  diamond  smuggler  who  was  most  success¬ 
ful  for  some  time  was  accustomed  to  make  very  fre¬ 
quent  sailings  to  and  from  Europe.  He  always  en¬ 
gaged  an  entire  stateroom  for  the  round  trip,  and 
despite  suspicions  and  the  most  careful  search, 
nothing  was  ever  found  upon  him.  Later,  when 
by  accident  he  was  caught,  his  ingenius  device  was 
discovered.  He  had  bored  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
his  cabin  under  his  couch,  had  dropped  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  stones  in  this,  secured  it  by  a  fine  wire  to 
the  under  side  of  the  couch,  and  had  left  the  gems 
there  while  the  vessel  was  in  port.  Then,  when 
about  to  sail,  friends — among  whom  was  his  broth¬ 
er — had  come  aboard  ship  to  see  him  off,  he  had 
handed  the  smuggled  diamonds  to  his  brother,  and 
as  no  suspicion  ever  attaches  to  persons  visiting 
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an  outgoing  ship,  there  had  been  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  the  diamonds  ashore. 

In  former  days,  the  Brazilian  stones  were  a  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly,  and  all  diamonds  found  in  the 
country  were  taken  over  by  the  Empire  and  the 
miners  received  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  real 
value. 

As  a  result,  there  were  enormous  profits  to  be 
made  by  smuggling  diamonds  from  the  fields  to 
the  buyers,  or  out  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
penalty  for  so  doing  was  severe,  innumerable  Bra¬ 
zilian  diamonds  found  their  way  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  without  ever  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  Brazilian  government. 

Perhaps  the  cleverest  method  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  was  that  employed  by  a  Mestizo 
muleteer  who  ostensibly  earned  a  livelihood  by 
carrying  supplies  and  provisions  to  the  toilers  of 
the  diamond  districts  in  the  interior.  With  his 
pack-animals  laden  with  supplies,  the  ragged,  un¬ 
kempt  fellow  would  set  out  from  the  town,  crack¬ 
ing  his  long  whip,  cursing  his  mules  in  fluent  Port¬ 
uguese,  plodding  beside  his  beasts,  and  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary  and  quite  essential,  for  bandits  lurked  in 
the  hills,  carrying  a  loaded  musket  slung  across 
his  shoulders. 

Then,  the  long  journey  over  and  his  goods  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  diamond  workings,  he  would  start 
on  his  weary  return  trip.  Of  course  he  was  search- 
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ed,  his  mules  were  searched,  his  empty  pack  sad¬ 
dlers  were  examined  inside  and  out.  But  he  was 
a  penniless  rascal  earning  a  few  dollars  in  milreis 
by  his  somewhat  risky  and  hard  work;  an  honest 
enough,  dull-witted  countryman,  and,  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  officials,  far  too  poor  to  purchase  stones 
even  at  the  low  prices  at  which  they  could  be 
bought  illegally  from  the  slaves  who  worked  in  the 
mines.  And  so,  though  they  carried  out  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  they  never  really  suspected  friend 
Manuel,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  soon  evident 
that  there  was  a  leak  somewhere.  Somehow  or 
other,  diamonds,  they  knew,  were  being  filched 
and  smuggled  out  of  the  district;  somehow  the 
best  stones  were  finding  their  way  to  Europe  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  It  was  all 
a  baffling  mystery,  a  most  irritating  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  officials,  for  they  realized  that  if  there 
was  one  leak  there  might  soon  be  more,  and  that 
if  one  smuggler,  or  gang  of  smugglers,  had  devised 
a  means  of  defeating  every  effort  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  catch  them,  others  would  soon  be  doing 
the  same.  And  then  one  day  accident,  as  so  often 
happens,  divulged  the  secret  which  scores  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  secret  agents  had  not  laid  bare. 

Manuel,  the  muleteer,  was  seated  at  a  tiny  table 
in  a  little  inn  before  starting  out  on  his  return  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  mines.  He  had  done  well  this  trip 
and  had  squandered  a  goodly  portion  of  his  hard 
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earned  silver  drinking  with  convivial  companions. 
Also,  among  those  present,  were  two  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officers,  and  all  were  laughing,  joking  and 
drinking  on  the  best  of  terms.  Presently,  one  of 
the  men  began  chaffing  Manuel  about  his  ancient, 
rusty  musket  that  rested  in  a  corner  near  the  ta¬ 
ble. 

“Of  a  truth  I  would  rather  be  the  bandit  fired  at 
than  the  one  to  fire  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  wager 
it  has  never  been  discharged  or  reloaded  since  you 
first  drove  mules  across  the  hills.” 

“More  likely  Manuel  rams  a  new  load  down  its 
barrel  every  trip,”  laughed  another.  “But  what 
bandit  would  trouble  about  friend  Manuel?  A  use¬ 
less  load  to  carry,  that  gun,  I  say.” 

Manuel  grinned.  He  was  rather  mellow  with 
liquor  and  in  high  spirits.  “But  a  very  valuable 
load,”  he  retorted,  “if  bandits  appear,  or  even  if  a 
mountain  lion  attacks  a  mule.  And  think  not  it  is 
useless,  friends.  Never  make  I  a  trip  that  the 
charge  is  not  drawn  and  a  new  load  rammed  down 
the  barrel.” 

“Si,  it  is  a  good  gun,”  remarked  one  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  officers,  as  he  picked  up  the  weapon  and  ex¬ 
amined  it.  “And  well  cared  for,  though  of  ancient 
make.  Does  it  shoot  straight?” 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  long-barreled,  heavy 
weapon  to  his  shoulder  and  glanced  along  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Manuel  seemed  suddenly  sobered  and  a  look 
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of  anxiety  swept  over  his  swarthy  features.  Leap¬ 
ing  up,  he  reached  for  his  gun.  “Si,  very  straight !” 
he  exclaimed.  “But  come,  I  must  be  going.  Let 
me  have  the  musket,  friend.” 

The  other  laughed  and  tipsily  reeled  out  of  Man¬ 
uel’s  reach.  As  he  did  so  he  stumbled  against  a 
bench,  crashed  backward,  and  the  gun  flew  from 
his  hands.  There  was  a  deafening  explosion,  bits 
of  tile  and  ’dobe  fell  rattling  from  the  ceiling  where 
the  charge  had  struck,  and  acrid  powder  smoke  fill¬ 
ed  the  little  room.  As  the  smoke  cleared,  the  men, 
sobered,  peered  about,  half  expecting  to  find  some 
one  dead  or  wounded  on  the  floor.  No  one  had 
been  hurt,  but  Manuel  had  vanished. 

Then,  as  one  of  the  men  glanced  at  the  jagged 
rent  in  the  ceiling  and  at  the  scattered  debris  upon 
the  floor,  he  uttered  a  surprised  cry  and  dropped  to 
his  knees.  Among  the  bits  of  broken  tile,  lumps 
of  adobe  and  fragments  of  wood  brought  down  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  the  gun,  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  glittering,  prismatic  crystals,  objects  that  no 
man  in  that  district  could  mistake.  They  were 
diamonds,  the  finest  of  gems,  and  instantly  the 
truth  dawned  upon  the  amazed  officers. 

Manuel’s  gun  had  been  loaded  with  diamonds! 
No  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  searching  the  barrel 
of  his  old  musket,  and  each  time  he  had  left  the 
place  he  had  carried  a  fortune  in  gems  in  this  novel 
hiding  place.  And  even  had  it  been  suspected  he 
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was  practically  safe.  He  had  only  to  fire  his  gun, 
feigning  an  accidental  discharge,  and  the  evidence 
would  be  destroyed.  No  wonder  he  had  made  the 
most  of  the  excitement  in  the  inn,  and  under  cov¬ 
er  of  the  smoke  screen  had  left  most  precipitately. 
Of  course  the  officers  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on 
his  trail,  but  without  result.  The  muleteer  had 
disappeared,  not  even  stopping  to  take  his  mules 
with  him,  and  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  found. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  in  reality  a  wealthy  man,  and, 
having  by  the  aid  of  money  and  friends,  trans¬ 
formed  himself  to  a  very  different  appearing  per¬ 
sonage,  felt  perfectly  secure  in  some  large  city 
where  he  dwelt  in  luxury,  or  perchance  he  made 
his  way  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Another  very  clever  ruse  employed  by  a  diamond 
smuggler  was  to  conceal  the  stones  in  a  bath 
sponge,  while  others  have  hidden  gems  in  cakes 
of  soap,  in  jelly,  in  face-powder  and  talcum  pow¬ 
der,  in  loaded  pistol  and  gun  cartridges,  in  tins  of 
food  and  milk,  in  ear-trumpets  and  in  practically 
every  conceivable  place  and  object.  One  woman, 
who  no  doubt  succeeded  very  well  for  a  time,  was 
always  accompanied  by  an  infant,  and  even  the 
most  experienced  official  would  scarcely  think  of 
finding  smuggled  gems  in  the  milk  contained  in 
the  child’s  bottle. 

Almost  if  not  quite  as  ingenius,  was  the  man 
who,  posing  as  an  entomologist,  secreted  his  con- 
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traband  stones  in  the  dried  bodies  of  his  insect 
specimens,  or  he  who  brought  in  stuffed  birds  con¬ 
taining  prohibited  drugs. 

And  only  recently  an  almost  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  in  the  narcotic  coca  leaves  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  sweat  bands  of  a  lot  of  Panama 
hats  from  Ecuador. 

One  of  the  most  clever,  if  most  gruesome  tricks 
of  the  smugglers  was  that  resorted  to  by  a  man 
who  arrived  on  a  transatlantic  steamer  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  dressed  in  mourning,  appeared 
greatly  bereaved  and  explained  that  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  body  of  his  sister  who  had  died 
abroad.  The  casket  contained  the  yaung  lady’s 
body  and  was  passed  through  the  customs  without 
question.  But  a  little  later,  when  the  same  black- 
garbed  gentleman  again  arrived,  this  time  with  his 
brother’s  body,  suspicions  were  aroused.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  bereaved  one  admitted  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  dead  bodies  in  Europe,  had  dressed  them  in 
the  finest  of  silks — in  addition  to  laces  and  other 
valuable  goods  wrapped  about  the  corpses — had 
decked  them  with  jewelry  and,  after  arriving  in 
this  country,  had  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  val¬ 
uables  thus  smuggled  in  and  had  disposed  of  his 
lamented  “relatives”  to  medical  schools. 

When  it  comes  to  more  bulky  contraband,  mat¬ 
ters  become  more  difficult  for  the  smuggler,  and 
some  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  are  almost  if  not  ful- 
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ly  as  clever  and  unusual  as  those  employed  by  the 
smugglers  of  gems  and  drugs.  Trunks  with  false 
bottoms  and  sides  are  old  and  almost  out  of  date, 
and  if  a  person  is  suspected  of  smuggling  there  is 
little  chance  of  getting  by  the  customs  guards,  by 
wrapping  silks  or  other  dutiable  goods  around 
limbs  or  body  or  even  wearing  several  suits  or 
gowns.  But  as  bulky  goods  are  scarcely  worth 
smuggling,  as  a  profession,  in  small  quantities, 
such  articles  of  merchandise*are  more  often  run  in 
among  duly  invoiced  and  duty  paid  goods.  A 
shipment  of  cheap  calico,  may,  if  imported  by  a 
smuggler,  contain  silks  or  laces  in  the  middle  of 
the  rolls  of  cotton  prints.  A  zinc  or  tin  lined  pack¬ 
ing  case  may  conceal  valuable  goods  between  the 
lining  and  the  wooden  exterior.  A  bale  of  burlap 
may  hide  highly  dutiable  things,  and  so  on  indef¬ 
initely. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  chance  of  such 
things  being  discovered  through  the  opening 
or  the  accidental  breakage  or  partial  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  package,  and,  luckily  for  the  govern¬ 
ments,  the  majority  of  exporters  and  importers 
are  honest  men.  But  sometimes  those  who  appear 
to  be  quite  honest  and  above  suspicion  are  smug¬ 
gling.  Not  very  long  ago  a  shipment  of  French 
gloves  arrived  in  an  American  port  consigned  to  a 
dealer.  Invoices  and  all  other  papers  were  quite 
in  order;  the  consignee  was  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
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assessed  duty.  Then  he  discovered  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  gloves  were  all  left  hand.  Naturally 
he  was  indignant  at  such  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper,  he  refused  to  accept  the  consign¬ 
ment  or  pay  the  duty,  and  as  a  result,  the  gloves 
were  confiscated  by  the  authorities  and  in  due  time 
were  sold  at  auction  for  a  mere  song.  Not  until 
some  one  happened  to  discover  that  a  precisely 
similar  occurence  had  taken  place  at  another  port, 
this  time  however  the  gloves  being  all  right, — did 
it  dawn  upon  the  officials  that  it  was  all  a  prear¬ 
ranged  and  very  cleverly  planned  smuggling  game. 
And  yet  there  was  no  proof,  no  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  its  repetition,  for  the  law  had  been  complied 
with  in  every  way. 

Somewhat  similar  as  regards  smuggling  with¬ 
out  evading  the  law  or  being  liable  to  prosecution, 
was  a  method  which  came  under  my  observation  in 
Costa  Rica.  At  that  time  every  person  arriving 
in  Costa  Rica  was  permitted  to  bring  in  a  certain 
amount  of  dutiable  articles  free  of  duty.  And 
herein  certain  Cubans  saw  a  splendid  opportunity. 
It  was  but  a  short  sail  from  Havana  to  port  Limon, 
the  passage  rates  were  low,  and  the  demand  for 
Cuban  goods  in  Costa  Rica  was  great.  Each  time 
a  steamer  sailed  from  Cuba  for  Costa  Rica  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Cubans,  usually  an  entire  and  very  large 
family,  would  be  among  the  passengers,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  limit  of  trunks  filled  with  mer- 
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chandise  allowed  free  entry  by  the  Costa  Rican 
government.  And  on  the  return  trips  the  Cubans 
would  sail  back  to  their  native  shores  minus  trunks 
and  most  of  their  possessions.  Entire  stores  in 
San  Jose  were  stocked  with  merchandise  brought 
in  duty  free  in  this  way.  Of  course  the  Cubans 
were  really  smugglers,  but  they  were  not  law 
breakers;  they  could  not  be  considered  criminals, 
and  they  merely  took  advantage  of  a  law  and  util¬ 
ized  it. to  their  own  benefit.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  where  the  laws  favor  the  smugglers,  and  no 
doubt  by  now  it  has  been  either  repealed  or  mod¬ 
ified,  and  equally,  no  doubt,  the  Cubans  as  well  as 
others  have  found  some  other  means  of  getting  by 
the  Costa  Rican  customs.  Very  often  the  boldest 
and  most  brazen  methods  are  the  very  ones  that 
are  most  successful. 

For  example  there  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who, 
coming  from  South  America,  had  among  her  pos¬ 
sessions  a  large  quantity  of  egret  plumes,  objects 
which  were  contraband  and  forbidden  entry  into 
the  United  States.  As  she  waited  for  her  luggage 
to  be  examined,  she  chatted  with  the  officer,  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  paradise  plumes 
and  egrets,  commended  the  law  which  prevented 
the  importation  of  the  feathers,  and  mentioned 
how  cheaply  they  could  be  purchased  in  South 
America.  By  the  time  the  examiner  was  ready  to 
open  her  trunks  he  had  been  unconsciously  con- 
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vinced  that  the  young  lady  was  an  ardent  bird 
protectionist,  that  she  of  all  women  would  never 
touch  an  aigrette,  much  less  try  to  smuggle  them 
in.  Very  evidently  she  was  a  student  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  effect  her  words 
would  have,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  smugglers 
naturally  avoid  mentioning  the  goods  they  smug¬ 
gle,  and  that,  by  dwelling  on  the  matter  of  plumes, 
she  would  allay  all  suspicion.  And  she  was  quite 
right.  Although  the  contraband  was  not  con¬ 
cealed  in  any  way,  aside  from  being  wrapped  in 
paper,  the  officer  passed  them  by  and  did  not  even 
ask  her  if  she  possessed  any  plumes. 

At  another  time,  while  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
somewhat  similar  incident  came  to  my  notice.  I 
was  at  an  English  island  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  in  the  customs  service  confided  to  me  that 
French  liquors  and  other  goods  were  being  smug¬ 
gled  in,  and  that  despite  every  effort,  the  officials 
had  been  unable  to  catch  the  smugglers  or  find  how 
the  contraband  came  through.  Suspicion,  however, 
rested  upon  a  certain  coasting  sloop  whose  owner 
and  captain,  curiously  enough,  was  a  strapping 
colored  woman.  After  every  arrival  of  the  little 
vessel,  smuggled  wines  and  brandies  made  their 
appearance,  and  yet,  though  the  sloop  was  searched 
from  keel  to  mast-head  and  from  bow  to  stern,  and 
customs  officers  were  on  board  from  the  time  she 
anchored  until  she  sailed  away,  no  trace  of  con- 
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traband  could  be  found.  The  dusky  Amazon  who 
was  the  skipper  appeared  to  think  it  a  huge  joke, 
chaffing  the  disgruntled  and  baffled  officers  until 
they  were  furious. 

“Eh  eh !”  she  exclaimed.  “Why  you  don’t  mek 
s’arch  tha  bottom  of  tha  sloop,  marsters?  How 
you  know  if  Ah  don’t  have  he  bottle  tie  ’long  tha 
keel?  An’  why  you  don’t  s’arch  tha  water-butts 
an’  tha  fire-pot  in  tha  galley,  an’  tha  pig?  Eh  eh! 
How  you  don’t  know  Ah  heads  he  brandy  up  in 
tha  flour?” 

“By  Jove,  perhaps  she  does!”  ejaculated  my 
friend,  as  the  female  skipper  or  skipperess,  having 
sarcastically  offered  such  suggestions,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  black,  brown  and  yellow  by¬ 
standers,  swaggered  down  the  dock,  and  boarding 
her  craft,  set  sail. 

Hastily  summoning  a  cooper,  the  officer  ordered 
the  heads  knocked  off  a  couple  of  barrels  of  flour. 
Then,  with  his  walking  stick,  he  probed  the  con¬ 
tents  and  a  triumphant  exclamation  came  from  his 
lips.  Burying  his  arm  in  the  flour  he  drew  out  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  But  his  discovery  came  too  late. 
Already  the  little  craft  was  well  out  to  sea;  before 
she  could  be  overhauled  she  would  be  safely  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  British  officers.  But  the  game 
was  up.  Nearly  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
French  liquors  were  found  in  the  little  consignment 
of  flour  the  sloop  had  brought  on  that  one  visit. 
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And  the  brown-skinned  dame  whose  taunting  sug¬ 
gestions  to  “s’arch  tha  flour’’  had  hitherto  allayed 
all  suspicion  of  the  contraband’s  whereabouts, 
never  again  put  in  an  appearance  at  that  port.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  watched  events  through  her  glasses, 
perhaps  friends  notified  her  that  her  ruse  had  failed 
at  last,  but  at  any  rate,  she  had  made  a  very  tidy 
sum  by  pure  bluff  and  boldness. 

Something  very  similar,  although  even  more 
brazen,  occurred  in  the  Canal  Zone  not  long  ago. 
Although  the  Canal  Zone  is  under  United  States 
laws  and  consequently  is  “dry,”  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  decidedly  and  universally  “wet.”  As 
the  dividing  line  between  the  land  where  liquor 
flows  almost  literally  like  water,  and  the  territory 
where  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  is  merely  the  railway  or  a  street,  thirsty 
Zoneites  find  it  so  easy  and  simple  to  moisten  their 
parched  throats  merely  by  crossing  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other,  that  there  is  little  induce¬ 
ment  or  temptation  to  smuggle  liquid  contraband 
into  the  Zone.  But  it  is  another  matter  with  travel¬ 
ers  and  tourists.  If  they  possess  liquors  aboard 
ship  and  with  it  attempt  to  cross  the  strip  of  Zone 
in  order  to  enter  Panama,  they  are  liable  to  arrest 
and  heavy  fines — if  caught.  Or,  vice-versa,  if  a 
resident  of  Panama,  or  a  transient  visitor  to  the 
Republic,  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  cheap  and 
excellent  beverages  to  be  purchased  in  Panama, 
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and  desires  to  carry  such  with  him  when  he  sails, 
he  is  violating  our  laws  and  is  guilty  of  rum  run¬ 
ning  the  moment  he  crosses  the  boundary  en  route 
to  his  ship.  While  many  a  voyager  takes  the 
risk  and  gets  away  with  it,  as  many  or  even  more 
meet  their  Waterloo  at  the  hands  of  the  Zone  police 
and  add  many  a  hundred  dollars  in  fines, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  their  contraband, — to  the 
revenues  of  the  Canal  Zone.  But  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  central  figure  in  the  amusing  and 
clever  incident  I  refer  to  had  no  intention  of  being 
deprived  of  either  his  private  stock  or  his  dollars 
when  he  was  ready  to  depart  from  the  shores  of 
Panama.  Openly  carrying  a  good  sized  parcel  in 
brown  paper,  he  entered  the  Zone  and  brazenly 
made  his  way  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Zone 
Police.  Placing  his  bundle  on  the  Chief’s  desk,  he 
engaged  the  official  in  conversation,  complimented 
him  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  officers  and  took  his 
departure  still  bearing  his  precious  burden  that,  for 
a  full  half  hour,  had  been  reposing  on  the  Chief’s 
desk.  And  having  seen  him  entering  the  office  and 
chatting  with  their  superior,  no  policeman  even 
dreamed  of  asking  what  was  in  the  package. 

And  speaking  of  smuggling  liquors,  some  very 
clever  tricks  have  been  devised  and  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  smuggle  this  class  of  contraband 
into  our  land  under  the  very  noses  of  the  officials. 
I  say  unsuccessfully,  and  that  is  true  in  regard  to 
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these  methods,  but  of  course  no  one  can  say  or  will 
ever  know  how  many  equally  ingenious  devices 
have  never  been  discovered. 

One  liquor  smuggler  concealed  his  contraband 
in  bales  of  cotton,  and  came  to  grief  through  an 
unforeseen  accident.  Another  buried  his  goods  in 
bags  of  cacao  beans,  and  by  merest  chance,  and 
through  the  curiosity  of  a  green  customs  officer, 
came  a  cropper.  Quite  casually  the  official  was 
watching  the  sacks  of  cacao  beans  being  unloaded, 
and  never  having  seen  one  of  the  kernels,  stooped 
to  examine  some  which  were  revealed  by  a  tiny 
rent  in  a  sack.  Inserting  his  hand  in  the  aperture 
to  secure  a  few  beans  as  curiosities,  his  fingers  came 
in  contact  with  a  straw-wrapped  bottle,  and  in¬ 
stantly  cacao  was  forgotten.  Still  another  scheme 
was  to  insert  bottles  of  contraband  in  holes  bored 
in  billets  of  wood  with  the  ends  stopped  with  plugs 
and  concealed  by  painted  initials  and  numbers  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  marks  duly  entered  on  the  mani¬ 
fest. 

Just  as  chance  or  accident  or  luck  often  up¬ 
sets  all  the  well  laid  plans  of  the  smugglers,  so  luck 
and  accident  or  some  whim  of  fate  may  enable  a 
smuggler  to  carry  contraband  past  the  most  experi¬ 
enced,  suspicious  and  lynx-eyed  officers. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  drug  smuggler  who, 
becoming  nervous  as  he  neared  the  United  States 
border  on  his  way  from  a  Canadian  town,  left  the 
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train  at  a  way  station,  and  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  colored  Pullman  porter,  asked  the  latter  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  package  he  had  left  in  the  rack 
above  his  seat,  remarking  that  he  would  be  back 
before  the  train  started.  Boarding  another  car,  a 
day  coach,  he  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Pull¬ 
man  until  after  the  international  line  had  been 
passed,  when  to  his  immense  relief,  a  careful  scout¬ 
ing  expedition  showed  him  the  innocent-looking 
package  still  reposing  where  he  had  left  it  in  the 
porter’s  care. 

And  for  many  a  trip  thereafter,  the  porter,  entire¬ 
ly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  helping  smuggle 
narcotics  into  the  United  States,  “kept  his  eye”  on 
packages  left  temporarily  by  travelers  in  the  racks 
of  his  Pullman. 

Still  another  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
owing  to  an  accident  in  youth,  walked  with  a 
peculiar,  stiff-legged  limp.  He  was  no  smuggler, 
but  feeling  that  every  American  citizen  had  the  un- 
alieniable  right  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  liquor  for 
his  immediate  and  personal  use,  stepped  ashore 
with  “something  on  his  hip.”  There  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  his  baggage;  everything  was  in  order, 
there  was  nothing  dutiable,  and  quite  unconcern¬ 
edly  the  man  walked  to  the  customs  enclosure  gate. 

“Hold  on!”  exclaimed  a  sour-visaged,  keen-eyed 
officer.  “What  you  got  there?”  pointing  an  accus¬ 
ing  finger. 
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Without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  the  other  drew 
aside  his  overcoat  and  held  the  skirts  back. 

Quickly  the  officer,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  by  the  other’s  stiff-legged  gait,  ran  his 
hands  down  the  limb.  But  it  was  evidently  flesh 
and  blood.  The  ready  manner  in  which  the  fellow 
had  thrown  back  his  coat  allayed  any  suspicions  of 
contraband  elsewhere,  and  with  a  somewhat  surly, 
“All  right,  go  ahead,”  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  next  individual. 

And  finally  I  must  not  forget  mention  of  the  lady 
who  thought  up  the  clever  scheme  of  transferring 
her  private  stock,  acquired  abroad,  to  empty  per¬ 
fume  and  cologne  bottles.  It  was  a  fine  scheme. 
The  ornamental  containers  in  their  satin-lined 
boxes  excited  no  suspicion,  and  the  baggage  was 
passed  without  question.  But  the  ingenious  lady, 
who  felt  quite  elated  at  her  success,  soon  discovered 
that  the  joke  was  on  her. 

Her  Scotch  smelled  and  tasted  far  more  like 
lilies-of-the- valley  than  whiskey;  the  gin  would 
have  passed  anywhere  as  toilet-water,  and  a  cock¬ 
tail  composed  of  the  liquids  might  have  done  duty 
as  a  scented  hair  wash. 

Even  more  amusing,  and  this  time  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  the  manner  in  which  an  American 
young  lady  smuggled  several  hundred  Havana 
cigars  into  a  Central  American  port  by  the  uncon¬ 
scious  aid  of  the  revenue  officers. 
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Her  husband,  who  was  planning  to  remain  in  the 
republic  for  some  time,  and  felt  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  taking  in  as  many  cigars  as  he 
needed  for  his  own  use  free  of  duty,  laid  in  a  stock 
when  the  ship  stopped  in  Cuba.  Having  placed 
the  full  number  allowed  free  entry  in  his  trunk, 
he  cudgelled  his  brains  for  some  means  of  effectual¬ 
ly  concealing  the  others.  Then  the  happy  thought 
of  quilting  them  into  his  wife’s  underskirt  occurred 
to  him,  and  when  he  and  his  dutiful,  but  extremely 
nervous,  better-half  had  completed  their  labors,  the 
garment  was  loaded  from  hem  to  waist-band  with 
the  finest  Havanas. 

Then,  as  wearing  her  contraband  article  of  ap¬ 
parel,  the  young  wife  waited  for  the  ship  to  dock, 
she  heard  far  from  reassuring  comments  from 
other  passengers  regarding  the  severity  of  the  local 
laws  as  applied  to  smugglers,  and  the  minute  search 
to  which  passengers  and  their  baggage  were  exam¬ 
ined.  As  a  result,  by  the  time  she  stepped  ashore, 
she  was  ready  to  faint,  and  noticing  her  agitation, 
her  paleness  and  her  manner,  the  chief  inspector 
hurried  forward.  With  Spanish  courtesy  he  of¬ 
fered  assistance;  declared  he  was  desolated  at  see¬ 
ing  her  ill,  and  leading  her  past  the  customs  guards, 
provided  her  with  a  fan,  a  cooling  draught  and  a 
comfortable  chair  in  a  breezy  office.  And  he  was 
the  very  man  whose  boast  it  was  that  no  one  had 
ever  smuggled  anything  past  him ! 
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In  England,  not  long  ago,  there  was  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  of  wooden  broomsticks 
being  imported  from  across  the  channel.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  sticks  came  in,  tied  in  great  bundles, 
and  the  officials  wondered  somewhat  why  anyone 
should  bother  importing  articles  of  such  small 
value,  and  which  could  be  made  in  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs;  labor,  they  thought, 
might  be  so  much  cheaper  abroad  that  the  broom 
makers  gained  a  few  cents  by  importing  the  sticks, 
and  they  soon  dismissed  the  matter  from  their 
minds.  Then,  one  day,  two  customs  officers,  chat¬ 
ting  in  their  office,  got  to  discussing  the  good  old 
days;  the  conversation  turned  to  the  art  of  fence, 
and  one  mentioned  the  use  of  singlesticks.  The 
other,  who  prided  himself  on  a  knowledge  of  fenc¬ 
ing,  suggested  a  friendly  bout,  and  glanced  around 
the  room  in  search  of  staffs  that  would  serve  as 
dummy  weapons.  His  eyes  lit  upon  a  bundle  of 
recently  arrived  broomsticks.  Here  were  just  the 
things,  and  selecting  two  of  the  sticks,  the  men 
grasped  them  firmly  and  faced  each  other.  But 
they  were  fated  never  to  learn  who  was  the  cham¬ 
pion.  At  the  first  blow  and  parry  the  sticks  broke 
like  pipestems,  and  to  the  officers’  amazement,  a 
number  of  fine  cigars  came  tumbling  from  the  frac¬ 
tured  sticks.  The  secret  was  out.  Each  and  every 
broom  handle  was  hollow  and  was  packed  with  the 
finest  cigars! 
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Another  and  far  more  extensive  smuggling 
scheme  was  also  laid  bare  in  England  recently.  For 
some  time  the  officials  were  aware  that  enormous 
quantities  of  contraband  tobacco  were  coming  into 
the  country,  but  every  effort  to  trace  the  smuggled 
goods,  or  to  discover  how  or  where  they  entered  the 
country,  was  fruitless.  Determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  illicit  trade,  the  government  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense,  and  sent  secret  agents  to  nearly  every  con¬ 
tinental  port.  At  last,  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
one  of  the  spies  saw  steam  boilers  being  filled  with 
leaf  tobacco  by  hydraulic  pressure.  And  later  it 
developed  that  the  boilers,  thus  filled  and  shipped 
to  England,  were  mere  shams,  thin,  iron  shells, 
manufactured  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  as 
containers  for  contraband,  and  never  designed  to 
hold  steam. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
smugglers.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  what 
device  they  will  next  use  to  run  goods  into  a  coun¬ 
try  free  of  duty.  Very  recently  a  hunter  wounded 
a  pigeon  in  California,  and,  upon  picking  up  the 
bird,  discovered  that  it  carried  a  tiny  package 
secured  to  it.  An  examination  revealed  that  the 
pigeon’s  minute  burden  was  a  prohibited  drug,  and 
the  chance  discovery  led  to  an  investigation  that 
proved  that  the  drug  smugglers  were  utilizing  car¬ 
rier  pigeons  for  their  despicable  purposes.  The 
pigeons,  reared  in  the  United  States,  were  carried 
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to  Mexico,  were  there  laden  with  drugs  and  re¬ 
leased.  Hundreds  of  the  birds  were  being  liberated, 
each  with  its  little  load  of  narcotics,  and,  a  few 
hours  later,  were  arriving  at  their  cotes  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  boundary.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  drugs  thus  smuggled  into  our  coun¬ 
try  that  the  price  of  at  least  one  drug  had  slumped 
perceptibly  in  the  markets  of  the  underworld. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  menace.  To  stop  the  speeding, 
incoming  pigeons  is  impossible.  They  are  faster, 
more  reliable  than  even  airplanes,  and  no  one  can 
say  how  many  are  in  use  or  to  what  extent  the  drug 
smugglers  are  receiving  their  contraband  by  this 
new  air  route. 


CHAPTER  XI 

TRUE  STORIES  OF  SMUGGLING 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting-  men  I  ever  met  on 
my  travels  was  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo 
who  was  a  fellow  passenger  aboard  ship.  He  was 
a  stout,  broad-faced,  swarthy-skinned  fellow  with 
fiercely-curled  mustache  which  was  belied  by  his 
smiling  mouth  and  twinkling  black  eyes;  an  agree¬ 
able,  friendly,  easy-going  chap,  and  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  a  good  joke.  He  was,  I  learned, 
returning  to  his  native  land  after  several  years  of 
enforced  exile  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
prime  mover  in  an  abortive  revolution.  Now, 
however,  his  party  had  succeeded,  the  government 
had  been  overthrown,  and  the  exile  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  island  where  he  was  to  become  a  cab¬ 
inet  minister,  a  position  of  power  second  only  to 
the  presidency.  In  short  he  was  to  be,  and  had 
been  duly  appointed,  Secretary  of  War. 

And  thereby  hangs  the  tale-,  the  story  of  the  in- 

surrectors’  beans  which,  after  we  '  had  become 
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good  friends,  El  General  Don  Miguel  Fables  re¬ 
lated  with  the  greatest  gusto.  At  the  time  I  took 
the  story  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  the  saying  goes, 
but  later  I  found,  when  I  mentioned  it  to  friends 
in  the  customs  force  then  administered  by  Uncle 
Sam,  that  Don  Miguel  had  not  only  not  exaggera¬ 
ted,  but  that  he  had  not  told  the  half  of  the  tale. 

Soon  after  Don  Miguel’s  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  had  ceased  to  move,  and  to  save  himself  a 
summary  demise  at  sunrise  he  had  fled  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  United  States  took  charge  of  the  repub¬ 
lic’s  finance  which  had  become  sadly  involved. 
European  creditors  were  clamoring  for  a  settle¬ 
ment;  the  Dominican  treasury  was  as  bare  as  the 
cupboard  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  island’s  revenues  found  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  native  officials’  pockets.  Like  a  good  friend, 
Uncle  Sam  thereupon  stepped  into  the  breach, 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  republic’s  debts, 
and,  with  the  latter’s  consent,  took  control  of  the 
country’s  revenues  and  installed  American  cus¬ 
toms  officers.  Also,  realizing  that  insurrections 
were  the  curse  of  the  land  and  that  there  could  be 
no  prosperity  or  financial  recovery  if  the  country 
was  torn  by  revolting  factions,  our  government 
undertook  to  prevent  uprisings  by  keeping  arms 
and  munitions  out  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

And  most  successful  we  were,  for  a  time.  Coast 
guard  boats  equipped  with  quick-firing  guns  cruis- 
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sed  the  waters.  American  officials  were  stationed 
at  every  port.  The  Haitien  border  was  patrolled, 
and  every  ship,  each  member  of  its  crew  and  every 
passenger  was  searched  for  weapons  and  muni¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  now  and  then,  a  pistol  or  a  few 
cartridges  got  in,  but  they  were  too  few  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  that  the  dead 
line  on  fire  arms  was  most  effective  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  a  single  pistol  cartridge  was  readily 
saleable  at  from  one  to  three  dollars,  and  any  old 
revolver  would  bring  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 

But  wily,  good-natured  Don  Miguel  still  had 
dreams  of  power  and  of  seeing  his  old  political  en¬ 
emies  humbled.  The  question  was,  how?  He  had 
ample  funds;  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  had  seen 
to  it  that  his  money  was  safe  in  a  foreign  land 
where  it  would  be  available  in  case  of  just  such  an 
emergency  as  had  occurred,  and  he  was  financially 
in  a  position  to  equip  a  force  quite  capable  of  up¬ 
setting  the  existing  government  in  fine  shape.  But 
he  had  no  intention  of  using  his  gold  to  purchase 
the  sinews  of  war  only  to  have  them  confiscated 
when  they  reached  his  beloved  land.  But  such  lit¬ 
tle  matters  as  customs  officers,  coast-guard  gun¬ 
boats  and  revenue  officials  could  not  long  baffle  the 
merry-eyed  aspirant  to  a  ministry  in  Santo  Domin¬ 
go. 

And  presently,  in  the  island,  the  officials  began  to 
wear  a  worried  look  and  the  “colorados,”  as  Don 
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Miguel’s  adherents  were  known,  held  up  their 
heads  and  smiled  knowingly,  and  began  to  hold 
juntas  and  meetings  as  if  the  world  were  going 
very  well  indeed  with  them.  And  it  was.  Some¬ 
how,  by  some  mysterious  means,  ammunition  was 
being  brought  into  the  island,  for  pistol  cartridges 
had  depreciated  in  value  from  a  dollar  or  more  to 
a  few  cents  each;  rifle  cartridges  were  worth  little 
more,  and  there  was  so  much  powder  to  be  had 
that  the  natives  were  actually  using  it  to  hunt 
birds  and  game.  And  with  ammunition  in  their 
hands  the  insurrectors  might  start  trouble  at  any 
time.  Guns  and  pistols  were  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance,  for  nearly  every  native  was  known  to  possess 
some  sort  of  firearm, — though  carefully  concealed, 
— and  the  Remingtons  that  had  been  used  by  the 
defeated  insurrectos  in  the  last  uprising  had  never 
been  captured  or  accounted  for.  The  officials  were 
at  their  wits  ends,  and  the  president  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  were  getting  nervous.  But  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  leak  could  not  be  stopped,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  could  even  guess  where 
it  was. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  a  steamer  arrived  at 
one  of  the  island  ports  and  commenced  discharging 
cargo.  Among  the  other  merchandise  was  a  large 
shipment  of  canned  beans  consigned  to  several 
merchants.  And  as  the  cases  came  swinging  in 
and  were  dumped  unceremoniously,  and  far  from 
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gently,  upon  the  pier,  one  of  the  boxes,  as  often 
happens,  burst  open,  spilling  the  tins.  As  the 
Jamaica  negro  stevedores  gathered  up  the  scat¬ 
tered  tins,  one  of  the  blacks  decided  that  baked 
beans  would  make  a  very  welcome  addition  to  his 
midday  meal,  and  surreptitiously  pocketed  a  tin. 

A  little  later,  safe  from  detection  under  the  dock, 
the  fellow,  grinning  in  anticipatory  delight  at  his 
good  fortune,  deftly  sliced  off  one  end  of  the  tin 
with  his  machete.  The  next  moment  his  eyes  were 
fairly  bulging  with  amazement  and  he  seemed  ab¬ 
solutely  transfixed  as  he  gazed  into  the  opened 
can.  Instead  of  the  lucious  beans  the  label  had 
led  him  to  expect,  the  tin  was  filled  with  rifle  car¬ 
tridges  closely  packed  in  black  gunpowder! 

Quite  oblivious  to  any  reprimand  or  penalty  that 
might  be  his  lot  for  his  theft  of  the  can,  the  Jamai¬ 
can  hurried  with  his  find  to  the  nearby  customs 
officer.  And  quite  naturally  the  latter  forgot  all 
about  the  temporary  delinquency  of  the  negro,  and 
instead  of  punishing  him  rewarded  him  generously, 
so  intense  was  his  delight  and  so  tremendous  his 
surprise  at  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  long 
sought  leak. 

Very  promptly  the  rest  of  the  consignment  of 
beans  was  transported  to  the  inspector’s  private 
office  and  each  can  hurriedly  opened. 

And  then,  to  their  intense  chagrin,  the  officials 
disttfv'ered  that  their  discovery  was  not  such  a  dis- 
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covery  after  all.  Many  of  the  tins  contained  am- 
unition  to  be  sure,  but  as  many  were  filled  with 
the  bona-fide  beans.  They  were  in  fact,  in  a  dilem¬ 
ma.  The  secret  of  how  the  ammunition  was  being 
smuggled  in  had  been  solved  it  is  true,  but  to  what 
advantage  ? 

They  could  not  confiscate  all  the  canned  beans 
that  arrived  without  creating  endless  complica¬ 
tions  and  possible  trouble,  for  it  was  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility  to  distinguish  real  beans  from  powder 
and  shells  until  the  contents  were  exposed.  And 
it  was  equally  impractical  to  open  every  can  and 
thus  destroy  the  contents  of  those  which  did  not 
contain  contraband.  In  vain  they  tried  to  discov¬ 
er  some  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  labels  were  identical;  when 
shaken,  the  sounds  of  the  two  were  indistinguish¬ 
able,  and  the  clever  man  who  had  packed  and  ship¬ 
ped  the  ammunition  had  taken  the  utmost  pains 
to  see  that  shells  and  powder  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  weigh  precisely  the  same  amount  as  real 
beans. 

And  the  consigness  vowed,  by  all  their  innum¬ 
erable  saints,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  con¬ 
traband  contents  of  the  cans,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  true.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no 
means  of  proving  guilty  knowledge  or  connivance. 
Worst  of  all,  the  Jamaican’s  accidental  discovery 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  value,  for  shipments 
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of  beans  dwindled  rapidly  thereafter,  though  a 
perusal  of  past  entries  and  manifests  disclosed  the 
hitherto  unnoticed  fact  that  within  the  preceeding 
six  months  more  tinned  beans  had  been  imported 
than  in  six  years  previously.  Evidently  the  in- 
surrectos  had  received  a  nearly  adequate  stock  of 
beans  for  their  purposes  before  the  stevedore  de¬ 
cided  to  add  such  delicacies  to  his  menu. 

Very  soon,  too,  the  “Colorados’  ”  second  revolu¬ 
tion  was  in  full  swing,  and  with  the  aid  of  Don  Mi¬ 
guel’s  “beans”  the  insurrectos  were  this  time  en¬ 
tirely  successful. 

It  was  a  joke  exactly  to  the  old  fellow’s  taste, 
and  he  never  tired  of  boasting  of  how  he  had  out¬ 
witted  the  officials  and  of  chaffing  them,  until  the 
mere  mention  of  a  bean  was  enough  to  drive  a  cus¬ 
toms  officer  into  a  frenzy.  Worst  of  all  there  was 
no  come  back.  Don  Miguel  was  no  longer  a  polit¬ 
ical  refugee,  and,  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  im¬ 
mune  and  perfectly  safe  from  prosecution.  For 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  still  be  regaling 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  his  narrative.  And 
chuckling  with  delight  as  he  remarks:  “Si,  Senor, 
thus  it  was,  and  of  a  truth,  amigo,  it  was  the  only 
war  ever  won  by  beans!  But,  Madre  de  Dios! 
What  a  labor,  what  a  work  it  is  to  pack  beans! 
More  than  ever  do  I  marvel  how  the  Americanos 
can  afford  to  sell  them  so  cheaply!  And  think  not, 
amigo,  that  my  part  was  not  as  filled  with  the  dan- 
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ger  of  death  as  though  I  had  been  leading  my  brave 
and  gallant  men  upon  the  battlefield.  Aye  de  mi! 
Even  now  do  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  standing 
there  and  with  my  own  hands  soldering  the  tins 
of  my  most  precious  beans!” 

Another  odd  individual,  and  in  his  way  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  Don  Miguel,  was  also  a  West  Indian 
whom  I  knew  very  well.  This  man,  however,  was 
a  person  of  color,  a  native  of  a  British  Island,  and 
a  man  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  whose  father  had  left  him  a  vast  estate 
and,  for  the  West  Indies,  great  wealth.  Jabez 
was,  however,  one  of  those  almost  white  individ¬ 
uals,  who  despite  every  advantage  of  riches,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  social  position,  revert  through  some 
throw-back  of  nature  to  the  primitive  African  type. 

He  was  a  moral  degenerate,  more  superstitious 
than  the  blacks  who  worked  for  and  feared  him, 
and  was  a  fanatical  devotee  of  Obeah.  But  such 
matters  have  little  to  do  with  the  story,  aside  from 
the  fact  that,  through  his  colored  and  black  tenants, 
he  was,  despite  all  his  “spells”  and  “charms”  and 
witchcraft,  constantly  in  fear  of  someone  keeping 
oft  repeated  threats  of  taking  his  life.  In  appear¬ 
ance  he  was  as  forbidding  as  he  was  in  character. 
A  physical  giant,  immensely  broad  and  thick,  with 
a  bull-neck  and  a  bullet-head  covered  with  a  thatch 
of  coarse  black  almost  straight  hair.  His  mouth 
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was  wide  and  cruel,  his  nose  broad,  his  eyes  pig¬ 
like  with  blood-shot  whites,  and  his  lower  jaw 
prognathous.  But  his  manners,  when  he  chose, 
were  those  of  a  highly  educated  gentleman,  and  to 
all  visitors  or  strangers,  he  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  the  most  hospitable  of  hosts.  And  his  dwelling 
was  as  strange  as  himself.  It  stood  upon  a  low 
hill  above  a  bay  whence  he  could  gaze  across  the 
blue  stretch  of  the  Caribbean  to  the  filmy,  opales¬ 
cent  outlines  of  a  French  Island  barely  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  behind  his  house  his  estates  extended 
from  mountain  to  mountain  or,  as  the  old  deeds 
had  it,  from  “sky-line  to  sky-line.”  The  house 
was  a  veritable  castle  surrounded  with  moat 
and  embrasured  walls.  Only  by  narrow  flights 
of  stone  steps  commanded  by  loopholes  could 
it  be  approached,  and  local  tradition  had  it  that 
the  place  had  once  been  the  residence  of  a 
famous  pirate  chief.  Color  was  lent  to  this  tale 
by  the  fact  that  the  balustrade  to  the  front  steps 
leading  to  the  veranda  was  composed  of  ancient 
musket-barrels  and  cutlass-blades  with  sword-hilts 
for  newel-posts,  while  under  the  rambling  stone 
edifice,  were  dark,  mysterious  stone  vaults.  With¬ 
in  these  it  was  said  the  old  pirate  stored  his  ill-got¬ 
ten  gold  and  treasure.  But  Jabez  used  them  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  although  the  local  cus¬ 
toms  officials  would  have  said  his  property  within 
the  subterranean  chambers  was  treasure  equal  to 
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the  corsair  chief’s,  and  fully  as  dishonestly  ac¬ 
quired.  In  other  words,  Jabez  kept  his  secret 
storerooms  filled  with  choice  liquors  on  which, 
there  was  every  reason  to  suspect,  no  duty  had 
ever  been  paid.  That  Jabez  was  not  above  smug¬ 
gling  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  was,  in  every 
way,  unprincipled,  and  having  dissipated  his  cash 
inheritance  and  allowed  his  estate  to  go  to  wreck 
and  ruin,  he  needed  coin  and  was  not  the  kind  to 
be  squeamish  as  to  how  he  obtained  it.  And  his 
home  and  surroundings  were  as  ideal  for  a  smug¬ 
gler  as  for  a  pirate.  A  boat  could  make  the  run 
from  the  neighboring  French  island  in  a  few  hours; 
smoke  signals  or  lights  could  even  be  seen  from 
shore,  and  the  out-of-the-way  and  almost  land¬ 
locked  bay  was  a  splendid  harbor.  Moreover,  all 
about  were  reefs  and  narrow  tortuous  channels  by 
which  a  canoe  could  steal  in  unseen,  and  no  cut- 
toms  guards  or  officers  were  there  to  prevent  a 
cargo  from  being  landed  whenever  the  smugglers 
saw  fit. 

But  despite  every  effort,  Jabez  had  never  been 
caught,  and  there  was  no  slightest  proof  that  he 
ever  had  a  hand  in  smuggling  a  penny’s  worth  of 
anything. 

Then  one  day  came  a  tip  from  a  negro  fisherman 
that  on  a  certain  date  a  batteau,  laden  with  French 
goods,  was  to  arrive  at  the  bay.  Negroes’  tips, 
especially  those  of  blacks  who  have  a  grudge,  are 
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not  over  dependable,  but  the  authorities  were  tak¬ 
ing  no  chances.  Accordingly,  a  most  trustworthy 
and  efficient  man  was  sworn  onto  the  force  for  the 
express  purposes  of  the  occasion,  and  in  the  guise 
of  a  private  citizen  on  a  short  vacation,  set  out  for 
the  bay  where  Jabez  was  literally  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed. 

He  was  most  hospitably  received,  was  treated  to 
a  delicious  meal,  the  best  of  old  rum  and  the 
best  of  cigars,  which,  as  he  smoked  them,  he  re¬ 
flected  had  undoubtedly  been  smuggled.  Jabez 
was  a  most  interesting  talker  and  the  time 
passed  quickly.  The  afternoon  was  waning  and 
the  hour  was  approaching  when  the  boat  might 
be  expected  to  appear  in  the  distance.  Jabez 
had  mentioned  the  threats  made  by  the  natives; 
he  had  declared  that  at  any  time  he  expected  an 
attempt  to  be  made  to  assasinate  him,  and  he  even 
stated  that  already  he  had  been  shot  at  from  am¬ 
bush.  Suddenly,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  valley,  there  was  the  report  of  a  gun  from  the 
hillside,  and  a  bullet  whined  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  heads  of  Jabez  and  his  visitor,  and  buried 
itself  in  the  woodwork. 

Jabez  leaped  to  his  feet  with  an  oath.  “Didn’t 
I  say  so?”  he  cried  excitedly.  “Some  cursed  cow¬ 
ard  is  trying  to  kill  me!  Come  on,  it’s  lucky 
you’re  here.  We’ll  go  after  him.” 

Rushing  into  his  house,  he  seized  a  gun  and 
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dashed  to  the  courtyard  where  horses  always  stood 
saddled  and  bridled.  Shouting  to  his  servants  to 
follow  and  join  in  the  chase,  he  galloped  off,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  somewhat  dazed  and  rather  nerv¬ 
ous  officer  who  felt  that  the  would-be  assasin 
might  easily  pot  one  or  both  of  his  pursuers. 

Up  through  the  weed-grown,  lime  orchards  and 
cacao  groves  they  rode,  following  scarcely  visible 
trails,  forcing  a  way  through  jungles  of  banana 
and  plantain  trees,  urging  their  sure-footed  ponies 
up  rocky  slopes.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
lurking  man  who  had  fired  the  shot.  For  hours 
they  searched  until  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
mountains  across  the  valley;  until  the  short  tropic 
twilight  turned  to  inky  night,  and,  unable  to  search 
farther,  they  reluctantly, — on  the  part  of  Jabez, 
though  thankfully  on  the  part  of  the  other, — plod¬ 
ded  slowly  back  on  their  jaded,  sweating  mounts. 

And  not  until  the  weary  officer  noted  a  long  and 
speedy  boat  drawn  upon  the  beach  where  previous¬ 
ly  no  boat  had  been,  and  saw  swaggering  French 
West  Indian  boatman  drinking  uproariously  with 
the  natives,  and  found  most  suspicious  tell-tale 
marks  of  laden  cart  wheels  leading  from  the  boat 
across  the  beach,  did  he  realize  how  he  had  been 
hoodwinked  and  outwitted.  Of  course  Jabez  had 
been  suspicious  of  a  stranger;  the  shot  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  chase  had  been  all  prearranged,  and  while 
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they  had  been  searching  the  hillsides,  the  boat  had 
come  safely  to  port  with  its  contraband  cargo. 

It  was  all  very  plain,  very  evident  to  the  officer, 
but  there  was  no  proof,  no  evidence  on  which  to 
act,  and  as  Jabez,  once  again  all  smiles  and  suave 
politeness,  filled  up  the  glasses  with  amber- 
tinted  fifty-year  old  rum,  he  remarked :  “I  always 
dream  true,  M’sieu.  I  dream  when  I  am  watched 
and  enemies  seek  to  injure  me.  Oui,  M’sieu,  you 
may  laugh  at  Obeah,  but  the  spirits  come  to  me.” 

“Yes,”  drawled  the  other  reflectively.  “I  sus¬ 
pect  they  do,  but  not  the  kind  of  spirits  you’re  re¬ 
ferring  to.” 

A  very  different  type  from  friend  Jabez  was  an¬ 
other  fellow-islander  of  his,  though  like  him, 
Alex  was  a  man  of  slight  color.  Like  Jabez  also, 
he  had  been  highly  educated  in  England.  Like 
him  he  had  inherited  wide  estates  and  wealth,  but 
there  all  similarity  ceased.  Alex  was  in  thought, 
character,  brains,  beliefs,  and  in  everything  but  his 
light  brown  skin  and  slightly  curly  hair,  pure 
white.  He  was  the  frankest,  merriest,  best  natur- 
ed  and  honest  fellow  one  could  wish  to  meet;  a 
thorough  Christian,  and  instead  of  wasting  his 
patrimony  he  had  doubled  and  tripled  its  value 
until  he  was  reputed  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  isl¬ 
ands,  and  worth  probably  fully  half  a  million.  So, 
when  Alex  smuggled,  as  he  sometimes  did,  it  was 
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for  pure  love  of  adventure  and  an  insatiable  desire 
to  play  a  practical  joke  upon  the  customs  officials, 
who  to  their  credit,  realized  this  and  cherished  no 
ill  feelings  when  Alex  got  the  best  of  them. 

Near  Alex’s  estate  was  a  large  safe  harbor 
wherein,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Yankee  whale- 
ships  had  been  wont  to  congregate.  Here  they 
secured  fresh  water,  wood  for  their  try-works  fires, 
fresh  vegetables  and  meats.  Also,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spot  for  giving  the  men  shore  leave,  and  for 
transfering  the  catches  of  oil  to  a  station  ship.  And 
whenever  the  whalemen  were  in  port  they  invari¬ 
ably  visited  Alex  and  were  right  royally  enter¬ 
tained. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  several  whaleships 
were  anchored  in  the  bay  and  the  weather-beaten 
skippers  were  making  merry  at  Alex’s  cosy  home 
high  up  the  mountain  side,  one  of  the  whalemen 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  most 
excellent  brandy  on  board  his  ship,  but  that  owing 
to  the  constant  presence  of  customs  officers  on  the 
.vessel,  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  the  choice  liquor 
ashore  as  a  gift  to  his  old  friend. 

Alex  chuckled.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  fine  trick  on  the  officials.  Having  assured 
the  skipper  that  such  little  matters  as  customs 
guards  would  never  prevent  him  from  getting  con¬ 
traband  ashore,  he  laid  a  wager  that  he  could  smug¬ 
gle  the  brandy  from  the  ship  by  the  customs  boat. 
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This  matter  attended  to,  he  requested  a  written 
order  from  the  captain,  authorizing  his  mate  to  de¬ 
liver  the  brandy  to  bearer,  and  calling  to  his  over¬ 
seer,  he  issued  rapid  instructions  in  the  Creole 
patois  which  the  whalemen  could  not  understand. 
The  mulatto  grinned,  pocketed  the  order,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  cantered  off  to  the  port. 
Drawn  upon  the  beach  was  a  native  canoe,  and  with 
a  few  instructions  to  the  half  naked  boatmen  loung¬ 
ing  near,  the  overseer  embarked  and  was  paddled 
swiftly  to  the  whaleship. 

Alongside  was  the  revenue  boat,  a  speedy  gig 
manned  by  negroes  in  neat  blue  uniforms,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  craft  fast  a  few  feet  astern  of  the  other  boat, 
the  mulatto  and  his  boatmen  clambered  aboard  the 
ship. 

“Captain  Williams  sent  me  for  a  cask  of  oil,”  he 
explained  to  the  natty  customs  officer  on  deck. 
“Mr.  Alex  requires  it.” 

The  other  nodded.  “Very  well,”  he  agreed. 
“Sling  it  into  your  boat,  and  I’ll  tell  my  men  it’s  all 
right.” 

Making  his  way  aft,  the  overseer  drew  the  mate 
aside,  showed  him  the  order  from  the  captain  and 
revealed  Alex’s  plans.  The  mate  laughed  heartily. 
This  was  a  matter  as  much  to  his  taste  as  to  Alex’s. 

With  due  caution  the  brandy  was  broken  out 
from  the  cabin  stores  and  carried  to  the  ’tween 
decks.  Then,  quite  ostentatiously,  the  hatch  was 
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lifted  and  the  boatmen  leaped  down  and  com¬ 
menced  preparations  to  sling  out  the  cask  of  sperm 
oil.  As  the  cask  was  swung  up,  to  the  chantey  of 
the  toiling  men  and  the  creak  of  tackle-blocks,  the 
mate  sauntered  to  the  revenue  officer  who  was  rath¬ 
er  listlessly  watching  the  proceedings. 

“Come  aft  and  have  a  nip  and  a  bit  of  chat,”  he 
suggested  invitingly.  “And,”  he  added,  “let  your 
men  come  aboard  and  have  a  drink.  They’ve  been 
down  there  in  the  sun  all  day.  Reckon  they’ll  be 
thirsty.” 

The  officer  hesitated.  Then  he  nodded. 
“Thanks”  he  said.  “No  reason  why  they  should 
not.”  Stepping  to  the  rail,  he  called  to  his  men  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  oil  cask  was  going  ashore,  and  sum¬ 
moning  them  to  the  deck  for  a  drink. 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  mate,  he  entered  the 
cabin.  As  the  men  from  the  revenue  boat  hurried 
to  the  galley,  where  the  cook  was  pouring  liberal 
draughts  of  liquor  into  pannikins,  the  cask  of  oil 
swung  outboard,  and  no  one  noticed  that  beyond 
it,  and  hidden  from  chance  glances,  the  mulatto 
was  carrying  a  heavy  sack.  And  neither  did  any¬ 
one  note  that  the  sack  was  quickly  lowered  to  a 
waiting  negro  boatmen  below.  With  quick,  deft 
fingers  he  attached  two  lengths  of  rope  to  the  sack, 
fastened  them  to  the  sides  of  the  canoe  so  that  the 
sack  was  beneath  the  keel,  and  called  to  those 
above  to  lower  away.  Instantly  the  cask  of  oil 
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swung  outward  and  dropped  swiftly  to  the  canoe. 
But  apparently  the  men  were  very  clumsy,  or  else 
orders  had  been  misunderstood,  for  the  cask  de¬ 
scended  on  the  run,  it  struck  the  canoe  heavily,  the 
craft  tipped  and  careened,  water  poured  over  the 
gunwhales  and  the  waiting  negro  was  flung  into 
the  sea. 

But  though  waterlogged,  the  dug-out  still  sup¬ 
ported  the  half-submerged  cask  of  oil  that  was 
firmly  wedged  between  the  canoe’s  rails. 

Here  was  a  pretty  how-do-you-do.  It  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  paddle  the  water-filled  craft 
with  its  load  ashore,  and  equally  impractical  to  re¬ 
cover  the  cask  and  empty  the  water  from  the  ca¬ 
noe.  Everyone  was  shouting  and  talking  at  once, 
and  the  mate  and  the  revenue  officer,  together  with 
the  latter’s  boatmen,  came  hurrying  to  the  ship’s 
rails  attracted  by  the  commotion. 

“Looks  like  you’ll  have  to  swim  ashore  with  that 
there  oil,”  chuckled  the  mate,  as  he  saw  the  half- 
sunken  craft. 

The  mulatto  overseer  cursed  fluently  in  patois. 
“Dahm  stupid  niggers!”  he  remarked.  “Cawn’t 
even  lower  a  cask  to  a  batteau  without  humbug- 
gin’  something.” 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  came  to  him.  “Could  not 
M’sieu  permit  his  boat  to  tow  the  canoe  to  the 
beach?”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  revenue  officer. 
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The  other  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
only.  “Certainly,”  he  agreed. 

A  few  moments  later,  with  the  swamped  canoe 
and  its  cargo  in  tow,  the  revenue  cutter  was  pulling 
shoreward  and  the  mulatto  wore  a  broad,  well  sat¬ 
isfied  grin  that  seemed  ill  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Naturally,  the  water-filled  craft  grounded  at  some 
distance  fr^om  shore.  But  .it  would  be  an  easy 
task  for  the  negroes  to  tip  the  cask  out,  float  it 
ashore  and  salvage  the  canoe,  and  throwing  ofif  the 
towline,  the  revenue  boat  headed  back  for  the 
whaleship. 

No  sooner  were  they  well  out  of  sight  than  a 
half-naked  negro  waded  to  the  stranded  canoe,  and 
a  moment  later,  came  grinning  ashore  dragging  a 
water-soaked  sack  with  him.  Half  an  hour  later, 
the  overseer  galloped  up  to  Alex’s  house  and  de¬ 
posited  the  sack  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  before 
the  Yankee  skippers  and  their  jovial  host. 

“I  think  I  win,  gentlemen,”  announced  Alex, 
as  he  opened  the  sack  and  disclosed  the  straw-cov¬ 
ered  brandy  bottles. 

And  as  he  explained  how  it  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  smuggled  liquor  was  quaffed,  the 
bluff  whalemen  roared  with  laughter  until  red  in 
the  face,  and  skipper  Williams  vowed  ’twas  worth 
twice  the  wager  he  had  lost  to  have  seen  such  a 
trick  put  over  the  customs  officer. 

“But  by  Godfrey,  Alex!”  he  exclaimed  with  a 
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chuckle.  “You  got  to  pay  me  for  that  dumb  cask 
of  oil.  That  wasn’t  in  the  bargain,  and  oil’s 
darned  high  nowadays.” 

Alex’s  eyes  twinkled  merrily.  “I’ll  pay  you  all 
that  cask  of  oil  is  worth,”  he  agreed.  “But  it  will 
not  be  over  three  shillings.” 

“Three  shillings  nothing,”  cried  the  other. 
“Oil’s  worth  dumb  near  that  a  gallon.” 

“Very  true,”  laughed  Alex,  “but  the  cask  that 
came  ashore  was  one  of  your  spare  casks  of  water, 
and  I’ll  sell  you  all  the  water  you  want  at  three  shil- 
ings  a  barrel.” 

One  of  the  cleverest  schemes  for  smuggling  dia¬ 
monds,  was  told  me  by  an  American,  who  for  many 
years  was  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  Brazilian 
government.  At  the  time,  Brazil  was  ruled  by  the 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  and  diamonds  were  a  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly.  Stringent  laws  were  in  force 
prohibiting  the  private  ownership  sale  or  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  gems,  and  a  large  force  of  secret  agents 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
laws  and  capturing  illicit  dealers  in  the  stones  or 
those  who  smuggled,  or  attempted  to  smuggle,  the 
diamonds  out  of  the  country.  But  despite  all  ef¬ 
forts,  it  was  evident  that  gems  were  being  pur¬ 
chased  illegally  by  private  individuals,  and  that 
they  were  being  surreptitiously  carried  out  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  disposed  of  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
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at  this  juncture,  when  the  government  was  at  its 
wits  end  and  the  officials  were  completely  baffled, 
that  my  friend  was  summoned  and  was  given  sole 
charge  of  ferreting  out  the  smugglers.  For  some 
time  he  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  others  had  been. 
Every  possible  means  by  which  the  stones  might 
be  smuggled  out  was  investigated,  every  suspicious 
or  shady  personage  was  shadowed,  every  possible 
clue  run  to  earth  without  result.  And  now  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  well  to  let  the  officer  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words. 

“I  was  up  against  a  hard  proposition.  My  chief 
was  at  his  wits  end  and  every  man  who  had  been 
put  on  the  job  had  given  up.  There  was  not  a  tan¬ 
gible  clue,  not  a  thing  we  could  lay  our  hands  on 
except  the  fact  that  stones  were  being  smuggled 
out  of  the  country.  But  it  meant  a  lot  to  me  if  I 
succeeded  in  solving  the  mystery  and  catching  the 
smugglers,  and  as  I  was  young  and  cock-sure  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  commission.  It  was  of  course  evident 
that  whoever  took  the  diamonds  out  must  com¬ 
municate  with  some  one  who  dealt  illegally  in 
stones  ashore,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the 
smuggler  or  smugglers  must  sail  on  a  ship  of  some 
sort.  My  first  step  therefore  was  to  watch  every 
vessel  that  entered  or  left  the  port  and  to  shadow 
every  person  who  came  ashore  or  went  aboard. 
The  first  was  not  difficult.  There  were  but  three 
vessels, — one  a  liner,  the  other  a  government  coast- 
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wise  mail  boat,  and  the  third  a  little  American 
schooner — the  AMANDA  and  MARY ,  of  Booth- 
bay,  Maine,  Which  had  brought  down  a  cargo  of 
pine  lumber.  The  liners,  I  knew,  were  ceaselessly 
watched  and  the  baggage  of  passengers  searched, 
and  there  was  little  chance  that  the  stones  were 
smuggled  by  any  of  the  crew  or  passengers.  In  fact 
a  persusal  of  the  passenger  lists  showed  that  there 
had  been  no  stranger  who  arrived  and  left  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  I  felt  sure  that,  whoever  the  smuggler  was, 
he  or  she  or  they  had  made  repeated  trips.  Of 
course  the  coastwise  mail  packet  was  out  of  the 
question  and  there  remained  only  the  AMANDA 
and  MARY.  Her  skipper  was  a  lanky,  down-east 
Yankee  with  a  goat  beard,  a  fellow  who  I  de¬ 
cided  wouldn’t  know  a  diamond  if  he  saw  one 
and  had  never  in  his  life  possessed  enough 
cash  to  purchase  stones  even  if  he  had  the 
chance.  And  not  a  member  of  her  crew  was 
the  type  of  man  to  smuggle  stones.  To  be 
sure,  the  schooner  had  made  frequent  trips  be¬ 
tween  the  States  and  Brazil,  and  though  I  decided 
mentally  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  still,  as  there  was 
no  other  craft  on  which  suspicion  could  rest,  I  cen¬ 
tered  my  efforts  on  her  and  her  skipper.  Repre¬ 
senting  myself  as  a  planter,  I  boarded  the  schooner 
and  introduced  myself  to  the  captain,  stating  that 
I  was  anxious  to  make  arrangements  to  ship  some 
of  my  goods  by  his  vessel.  He  was  a  very  decent 
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sort,  seemed  mighty  glad  to  meet  a  fellow  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  treated  me  to  wine  and  cigars.  He  had 
some  business  in  town,  he  said,  and  together  we 
left  the  schooner  and  went  ashore.  As  we  crossed 
the  vessel’s  deck,  I  noticed  a  sailor  mending  some 
sails,  and  as  we  passed,  he  spoke  to  the  captain  and 
called  the  latter’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
almost  out  of  sail  twine. 

A  short  distance  up  the  street  was  a  ship  chan- 
delry  shop,  a  dim,  crowded  place  full  of  odds  and 
ends  of  ships’  fittings,  rope,  sailors’  clothing  and 
hardware,  kept  by  a  wizened  old  Portuguese  jew. 
Entering  this,  the  skipper  ordered  several  balls  of 
twine  sent  aboard,  and  after  one  or  two  more  busi¬ 
ness  matters  were  attended  to,  we  seated  ourselves 
in  a  little  cafe  and  had  lunch.  By  the  time  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  at  last  returned  to  his  vessel,  I  felt  morally 
certain  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  purchase 
stones  or  get  them  aboard,  and  yet,  somehow,  I 
had  a  hunch  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  the  schooner  was  in  port  the 
captain  was  constantly  shadowed,  but  absolutely 
nothing  was  reported  that  could  be  considered  in 
the  least  suspicious.  So  matters  stood  when  the 
AMANDA  and  MARY  cleared  and  sailed  away 
and  I  was  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  mystery  or 
even  a  clue  than  before.  Still,  I  felt  that  the  whole 
thing  centered  about  the  schooner,  and,  on  the  next 
steamer,  I  took  passage  for  New  York,  where  I  ar- 
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rived  several  days  before  the  schooner  was  due. 
During  the  interim  I  made  the  rounds  of  all  the 
shady  diamond  dealers’  and  found  a  number  of 
fine  Brazilian  stones  which  I  knew  had  never  pas¬ 
sed  through  the  government’s  hands,  but  that  was 
of  little  importance  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  prov¬ 
ed  how  extensively  the  smugglers  had  been  work¬ 
ing.  In  due  time  the  schooner  arrived,  and  quite 
unsuspected  by  him,  the  goat-bearded  skipper  was 
watched,  but  with  no  better  result  than  before.  I 
had  almost  given  up  in  despair  when  I  seated  my¬ 
self  on  a  bench  behind  a  clump  of  shrubbery  in  Bat¬ 
tery  Park.  Not  far  away,  the  schooner’s  captain 
had  also  seated  himself,  and  I  was  thinking  what 
a  fool  I  was  to  suspect  the  old  fellow,  when  a 
stranger  sauntered  up,  took  a  seat  beside  the  skip¬ 
per  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  was  a  stocky,  dark- 
complexioned  fellow  with  a  black  beard  and  might 
have  been  an  Italian  or  Spaniard  or  South  Amer¬ 
ican.  Neither  he  nor  the  captain  gave  the  least 
heed  to  the  other,  but  presently,  as  I  idly  watched 
the  pair,  I  distinctly  saw  the  captain  pass  a  small 
bag  to  the  other  and  receive  in  return  a  thick  roll 
of  bills.  Instantly  I  was  all  attention.  Did  the  bag 
contain  smuggled  stones  ?  I  was  convinced  it  did, 
but  of  course  there  was  no  proof.  But  the  actions 
of  the  two  were  suspicious  in  the  extreme  and  I  felt 
that  at  last  I  was  on  a  hot  scent. 

Presently  the  captain  rose  and  strolled  off 
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towards  State  Street,  and  a  moment  later,  the 
bearded  man  tossed  aside  his  cigarette,  brushed  off 
his  clothes,  stood  up,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  walked  briskly  away.  Needless  to  say  I  was 
not  far  behind.  Turning  into  a  dingy  side  street 
he  glanced  about,  and  apparently  feeling  quite  se¬ 
cure  from  observation,  entered  a  little  pawn-brok¬ 
er’s  shop.  Passing  quickly  by,  I  crossed  the  street, 
entered  a  hallway  and  watched  for  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  my  man.  Very  soon  he  emerged  from  the 
pawn  shop  and  hurried  off,  and  having  waited  a 
few  moments,  I  sauntered  up,  looked  at  the  display 
of  odds  and  ends  of  pledged  articles  in  the  window, 
and  entered.  The  proprietor,  a  gray-haired, 
round-shouldered  old  fellow  with  a  straggling 
beard,  keen  eyes  and  a  skull  cap  on  his  bald  head, 
came  forward  rubbing  his  bony  dirty  hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  me. 

I  replied  that  I  was  looking  for  some  diamonds  at 
bargain  prices  and  explained  that  I  was  a  manufac¬ 
turing  jeweler  from  an  inland  town.  Hurrying 
to  the  safe,  the  old  Hebrew  brought  several  pack¬ 
ets  of  unset  stones,  but  they  were  not  at  all  what 
I  was  looking  for.  All  were  cut  and  few  were  Bra¬ 
zilian. 

“Are  these  the  best  you’ve  got?”  I  asked,  as  I 
shook  my  head  over  the  gems  he  displayed.  “I 
want  something  larger,  even  if  they’re  uncut.” 
The  old  fellow  spread  his  palms,  shrugged  his 
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shoulders  and  vowed  he  had  nothing  better.  But 
as  I  turned  to  leave  he  called  me  back. 

“Vait  a  pit!”  he  cackled.  “I  haf  some  ting  per- 
habs  mighd  blease  der  chentlemans.” 

Again  opening  the  safe,  he  drew  out  a  canvas 
sack  which,  to  my  intense  gratification,  I  felt  sure 
was  the  identical  bag  I  had  seen  the  schooner's 
captain  hand  to  the  dark  man  who  had  visited  the 
pawn  shop.  Explaining  that  the  stones  had  just 
arrived  from  a  friend  in  Holland,  and  had  not  even 
been  weighed  or  appraised  as  yet,  the  old  Jew 
opened  the  bag  and  dumped  the  contents  onto  a 
tray.  My  eyes  sparkled.  There  were  fully  fifty 
beautiful  stones,  some  extremely  fine  and  large, 
and  all  Brazilian.  Smuggled  diamonds,  I  knew, 
and  smuggled  by  some  inexplicable  means  by  the 
old  goat-bearded  skipper. 

I  had  learned  all  I  had  expected  to  and  more,  and 
had  no  further  interest  in  the  pawnbroker’s  stock, 
much  to  his  disgust.  Of  course,  however,  I  had 
made  comparatively  little  real  headway.  I  was 
positive  that  the  skipper  of  the  AMANDA  and 
MARY  had  delivered  the  sack  of  stones  to  the  dark 
man,  who  had  in  turn  left  them  with  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  but  that  was  as  far  as  I  had  gone,  and  of 
the  most  important  facts  I  was  as  ignorant  as  ever. 
Before  anything  could  be  done,  either  to  catch  or 
prosecute  the  smugglers,  I  had  to  find  where  and 
how  the  stones  were  obtained  in  Brazil  and  how 
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they  were  smuggled  from  that  country  and  into  the 
States. 

And  it  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  call  the  American 
customs  officers  to  aid  me,  or  resort  to  American 
law.  No  doubt  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  what 
I  knew,  and  equally,  no  doubt,  they  would  very 
promptly  arrest  friend  goat-beard  and  the  swarthy 
chap.  But  that  was  just  what  I  did  not  want 
done.  Whether  or  not  the  smugglers  were  evad¬ 
ing  the  United  States  revenues  did  not  interest  me 
in  the  least,  for  the  moment.  I  was  an  employe  of 
Brazil  and  my  interests  were  wholly  centered  on 
finding  out  how  the  stones  were  smuggled  out  of 
Brazil,  a  matter  which  would  be  of  no  interest 
whatsoever  to  the  American  authorities.  But  how 
was  I  to  solve  the  mystery;  how  was  I  to  make 
even  a  start?  I  had  little  hopes  that  the  skipper 
would  deliver  more  stones,  he  had  handed  a  small 
fortune  in  diamonds  to  his  accomplice  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  those  were  all  he  had  smuggled  this  trip. 
And  it  would  be  as  fruitless  to  watch  the  bearded 
fellow  as  the  skipper,  even  had  I  known  where  to 
find  him. 

Such  matters  filled  my  mind,  as  entering  a  small 
restaurant,  I  pondered  on  my  next  move.  Obvi¬ 
ously  I  could  do  nothing  more  in  New  York;  it  was 
equally  evident  that  my  whole  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  watching  the«skipper,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  was  to  be  with  him  constantly,  both  in 
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Brazil, — if  he  returned  there, — on  board  the  schoon¬ 
er,  and  when  he  reached  New  York  again.  Very 
soon  I  had  determined  on  my  course  of  action.  I 
would  visit  the  schooner,  tell  the  captain  that  I  had 
come  unexpectedly  to  the  States,  would  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  ship  some  goods  on  his  vessel  and 
would  go  along  as  a  passenger.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  he  might  not  be  returning  to  Brazil  for 
some  time. 

But  I  soon  found  my  fears  on  that  score  were 
needless.  The  captain  greeted  me  like  an  old 
friend,  told  me  he  was  loading  for  a  trip  to  Brazil — 
evidently  he  had  found  it  a  profitable  voyage — and 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  me  go  along  as  a  pas¬ 
senger. 

Then,  as  I  was  leaving  the  schooner  with  all  ar¬ 
rangements  made,  I  almost  bumped  into  the  dark 
man.  He  scowled,  gave  me  a  searching  look  and 
hurried  aboard.  I  was  sure  I  had  never  seen  the 
fellow  before  the  day  he  had  been  seated  beside 
the  skipper  in  the  park,  and  yet,  somehow,  his  face 
and  appearance  seemed  strangely  familar.  How¬ 
ever,  I  soon  dismissed  him  from  my  thoughts  al¬ 
together,  for  he  was  of  little  consequence,  merely 
the  go-between  for  the  captain  and  the  pawn¬ 
broker  probably,  and  had  no  hand  in  the  actual 
smuggling  of  the  stones  from  Brazil. 

The  schooner  was  to  sail  two  days  later,  and  I 
was  on  board  in  good  season.  Why  I  was  taking 
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the  trip,  what  I  expected  to  discover  by  the  long 
voyage,  I  really  did  not  know.  But  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  chance  that  if  I  became  friendly  enough 
with  the  captain  and  crew  I  might  learn  of  some¬ 
thing,  might  pick  up  some  clue,  and  that  by  long 
association  with  the  skipper  I  might  find  him  off 
guard.  Moreover,  by  shipping  cargo  and  going  as 
a  passenger  on  the  schooner,  I  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  remain  aboard  when  the  vessel  reached  Bra¬ 
zil,  or  at  least  to  come  and  go  as  often  as  I  pleased, 
without  arousing  suspicion. 

But  we  had  scarcely  passed  Quarantine  when  I 
had  a  surprise. 

“Got  another  passenger  erlong,  this  vyu’ge,”  re¬ 
marked  the  skipper,  as  he  expectorated  over  the 
lee  rail.  “Some  sort  o’  a  South  Amerikin,  I  reckon. 
Goin’  erlong  fer  his  health,  so  he  says.  Guess  ye’ll 
be  a  mite  pleased  fer  to  hear  it — wont  be  so  con- 
sarned  lonesome  fer  ye.” 

Instantly  I  suspected  the  truth,  and  when,  a  little 
later,  my  fellow  passenger  put  in  an  appearance, 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  him  the  dark  fel¬ 
low  of  the  diamonds. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Senhor  Barhona,  a 
Portuguese  merchant  of  Madeira,  and  seemed  gen¬ 
uinely  pleased  to  have  a  fellow  traveler.  He  was  an 
educated,  pleasant  and  agreeable  chap;  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  traveled  a  great  deal.  He  had  not,  however, 
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so  he  said,  ever  visited  Brazil,  and  he  plied  me  with 
questions  about  the  country.  But  very  soon  I  was 
convinced  that  he  was  an  accomplished  liar. 
There  were  many  little  things  he  said,  chance  re¬ 
marks  and  slips  of  the  tongue,  that  led  me  to  think 
he  not  only  had  visited  Brazil  before  but  had  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Empire  for  a  considerable  time.  In¬ 
deed,  I  became  more  and  more  certain,  as  the  days 
passed,  that  Barhona  was  a  Brazilian.  And  also, 
I  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  we  had  met  be¬ 
fore  and  under  very  trying  or  at  least  dramatic 
conditions.  Gradually,  however,  I  managed  to 
rid  myself  of  this  foolish  obsession,  deciding  that 
it  must  be  some  remote  resemblance  of  the  fellow 
to  some  one  else. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  long  but  unevent¬ 
ful  voyage  to  give  the  least  inkling  of  what  I  most 
wished  to  know,  and  neither  the  skipper  nor  Bar¬ 
hona  gave  the  slightest  sign  that  they  had  ever 
met  before  the  Portuguese  had  boarded  the  schoon¬ 
er  for  the  voyage.  Indeed,  had  I  not  actually  seen 
the  little  transaction  in  the  park,  I  could  have 
sworn  that  they  had  been  utter  strangers  up  to  the 
moment  of  setting  sail  from  New  York.  So  per¬ 
fect  was  their  acting  that  I  had  almost  begun  to 
think  that  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  we  reached  Brazil. 
Of  course  my  men  had  already  received  their  in- 
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structions: — orders  to  board  the  schooner  as  soon 
as  she  arrived,  to  shadow  each  and  every  person 
who  left  her  or  came  aboard,  and,  above  everything, 
not  to  recognize  me  or  act  in  any  way  differently 
than  if  I  were  an  ordinary  citizen.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  passed  quarantine  and  drew 
alongside  the  dock,  and  I  noted  with  gratification 
that  my  men  were  on  hand.  Two  boarded  the 
schooner,  two  more  were  on  the  dock,  and  when, 
a  little  later,  Barhona  went  ashore,  I  saw  a  ragged, 
slouching  fellow,  who  appeared  to  be  a  beggar, 
rise  from  a  pile  of  bales  and  follow  after.  And  best 
of  all,  my  men  treated  me  like  an  utter  stranger; 
searching  my  luggage  as  thoroughly  as  one  could 
wish  and  examining  my  papers  even  more  carefully 
than  those  of  my  fellow  voyager. 

Leaving  some  of  my  belongings  in  the  cabin  as 
an  excuse  for  returning  on  board,  and  explaining 
that  I  would  come  for  them  the  following  day,  I 
went  ashore,  quite  secure  in  the  thought  that  goat- 
beard  and  his  crew,  as  well  as  friend  Barhona,  were 
under  constant  observation  and  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  purchase  a  stone  or  take  one  aboard  without 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  reaching  my  ears. 
Two  days  passed;  the  schooner’s  cargo  was  being 
discharged,  I  had  taken  the  last  of  my  things 
ashore,  and  nothing  had  been  accomplished.  The 
crew  mostly  remained  aboard  the  schooner;  the 
skipper  made  regular  trips  up  town  on  business, 
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and  Barhona  had  remained  in  his  hotel  and  had  not 
returned  to  the  AMANDA  and  MARY  since  her 
arrival. 

As  usual,  the  rigging  and  sails  were  being  re¬ 
paired  and  the  vessel  painted,  and  in  compliance 
with  my  orders,  every  package,  box,  or  bundle, 
every  case  of  supplies,  in  fact  everything  that  was 
sent  aboard,  was  searched.  There  had  been  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  Barhona  and  the  skipper  to  meet 
without  being  watched;  no  opportunity  for  either 
to  buy  illicit  stones;  no  chance  to  get  diamonds 
aboard  the  schooner  and  no  place  in  which  they 
could  have  been  concealed  without  being  detected. 
I  began  to  think  that  I  was  wrong  after  all,  or  that 
the  skipper  had  decided  to  abandon  his  smuggling 
game,  and  my  chief  was  beginning  to  get  impatient. 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  for  the  AMANDA  and 
MARY  to  sail,  and  completely  at  a  loss,  feel¬ 
ing  myself  baffled,  I  decided  to  go  north  on  her. 
I  was  certain  no  smuggled  stones  were  on  board, 
and  yet  it  was  my  only  chance.  If,  after  I  reached 
New  York,  I  found  her  skipper  had  smuggled 
stones  again,  I  would  confer  with  the  American 
officials,  would  see  that  he  was  prosecuted,  and 
would  at  least  put  an  end  to  his  smuggling,  even  if 
the  mystery  of  how  it  was  done  was  never  solved. 

With  this  idea  in  view  I  boarded  the  schooner  the 
evening  before  she  was  to  sail.  But  the  skipper,  I 
found,  was  ashore,  and  cautioning  my  men  and 
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urging  greater  vigilance  than  ever,  I  seated  my¬ 
self  on  the  main  hatch  to  await  the  captain.  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  the  only  light  on  the  vessel 
was  a  faint  glow  from  the  cabin  and  a  glimmer  in 
the  galley;  the  schooner’s  crew  were  all  forward, 
and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  my  man  pacing  the 
deck  by  the  gangway.  Where  I  sat  I  was  in 
heavy  shadow  and  quite  invisible,  but  this  was 
unintentional  on  my  part  as  I  had  no  reason 
nor  desire  to  avoid  being  seen.  Presently, 
from  the  direction  of  the  dock,  I  heard  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps.  Then  came  the  challenge 
of  my  man  on  duty,  a  few  words,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  the  skipper  clambered  over  the 
schooner’s  side  accompanied  by  Barhona.  They 
were  talking  earnestly  in  low  tones,  and  hurriedly 
crossed  the  deck  and  vanished  in  the  cabin.  I  had 
half  started  up  as  I  had  caught  sight  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  but  at  sight  of  the  other  had  drawn  back. 
Why,  I  wondered,  had  he  come  aboard  at  the 
eleventh  hour?  What  were  they  talking  about? 
That  I  determined  I  would  find  out,  and  stealthily 
I  tiptoed  towards  the  cabin  skylight.  I  had  al¬ 
most  reached  it  when  the  indistinct  voices  from 
within  grew  louder,  the  companionway  steps  creak¬ 
ed,  and  two  figures  were  silhouetted  in  the  light. 
It  was  too  late  to  retreat.  All  I  could  do  would  be 
to  advance,  speak  to  the  skipper  and  pretend  I  had 
just  arrived.  But  before  I  could  act,  the  words  of 
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the  two  came  clearly  to  my  ears.  Barhona  was 
speaking. 

“I  tell  you  he  is,”  he  declared  vehemently. 
“He’s  a  spy  just  as  I  said  all  along.” 

“Ye’re  a  slick  fellow,”  replied  the  skipper.  “An’ 
I  reckon  mebbe  ye’re  right.  But  what  ye  goin’  fer 
to  do  ’bout  it?  He  aint  got  nothin’  on  us  an’  aint 
goin’  to,  neither.” 

Barhona  hissed  and  I  saw  his  teeth  bared  under 
his  black  mustache.  Suggestively  he  drew  his 
fingers  across  his  throat  and  jerked  his  thumb  to¬ 
wards  the  vessel’s  side. 

The  skipper  chuckled.  “Wall,  I  reckon  if  he 
comes  erlong  this  v’yge  ye  can  tend  to  that,”  he 
assented.  “Folks  do  fall  overboard  now  an’  ag’in.” 

At  this  instant  Barhona  caught  sight  of  me.  A 
demoniacal  expression  swept  over  his  face,  he  ut¬ 
tered  an  oath,  and  like  a  cat  sprang  at  me,  an  up¬ 
raised  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand. 

It  was  all  so  surprising,  so  sudden,  so  totally  un¬ 
expected  that  I  was  taken  wholly  unawares. 
Reaching  for  my  pistol,  I  sprang  back  to  avoid  the 
murderous  blow,  my  foot  became  entangled  with 
a  roll  of  canvas  on  deck,  and  I  fell  head  over  heels 
backward.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  spurt 
of  flame  from  the  darkness,  the  report  of  a  revol¬ 
ver,  and  spinning  like  a  top,  Barhona  plunged  for¬ 
ward,  his  knife  burying  itself  in  the  folds  of  the  can¬ 
vas  over  which  I  had  tripped.  Before  I  could  rise 
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my  men  had  come  on  the  run.  The  skipper,  with 
goat-beard  wagging  and  hands  upraised  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  pistol  in  Manuel’s  hands,  and  Jose  was 
anxiously  enquiring  if  I  were  injured. 

“No,  bring  a  lantern  from  the  cabin,”  I  ordered 
him.  “We’ll  have  a  look  at  this  fellow.  You  did 
well,  Jose,  he  almost  got  me.” 

Jose  grinned,  hurried  for  the  lantern,  and  I  turn¬ 
ed  on  the  skipper  in  fury. 

Loudly  he  protested  his  innocence,  declaring  he 
had  no  part  in  the  affair,  and  cursing  the  other  for 
getting  into  trouble. 

As  Jose  arrived  and  the  light  fell  upon  Barhona’s 
upturned  face,  he  uttered  a  surprised  cry. 

“Dios,  Senhor!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  the  man 
Madeira,  he  whom  you  arrested  three  years  ago  at 
San  Paulo.  Look  you,  there  is  the  bullet  scar 
across  his  cheek  under  the  beard.” 

No  wonder  the  fellow  had  seemed  vaguely  fami¬ 
liar.  He  was  a  notorious  rascal, — bandit  and  smug¬ 
gler, — but  well  disguised  under  his  heavy  beard. 

He  was  dead  now  at  all  events,  and,  a  bit  rough¬ 
ly,  Jose  lifted  the  hand  that  still  clutched  the  dag¬ 
ger  hilt.  As  he  did  so  the  knife  blade,  caught  in 
the  canvas,  drew  the  sail  cloth  with  it,  and  with  a 
slight  tinkling  sound  several  glittering  objects  fell 
from  it  upon  the  deck.  An  exultant  cry  came 
from  my  lips  and  eagerly  I  bent  forward,  scarcely 
able  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  eyes.  Scattered 
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on  the  planking  were  half  a  dozen  splendid  dia¬ 
monds!  A  moment’s  examination  showed  where 
they  had  been  hidden,  sewed  in  the  hem  of  the  sail 
along  the  bolt-rope,  and  quickly  ripping  the  stitches 
away,  a  score  more  stones  were  revealed.  The 
dead  man  had  betrayed  the  secret  with  his  last  act. 

The  rest  was  easy.  To  save  himself,  the  skipper 
turned  State’s  Evidence  and  confessed.  It  had  all 
been  very  simple.  The  old  ship-chandler  was  the 
illicit  dealer.  He  had  concealed  the  stones  in  balls 
of  sail  twine,  and,  each  time  the  skipper  had  ordered 
twine  sent  aboard  his  schooner,  he  had  smuggled 
the  contraband  under  our  very  noses.  And  no  one 
had  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  seaman  busily 
stitching  away  at  the  sails  on  deck.  Without  the 
least  danger  of  detection  he  had  slipped  the  dia¬ 
monds  into  the  fold  of  canvas  along  the  bolt-rope 
where  no  one  would  search,  though  of  course  that 
particular  sail  was  never  intended  for  use.  Barhona, 
or  rather  Madeira,  had  gone  beyond  reach  of  the 
law;  the  Portuguese  ship  chandler  was  convicted 
and  sentenced,  but  old  goat-beard,  being  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  was  let  off  with  a  heavy  fine  and  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  AMANDA  and  MARY.  No  doubt  he 
had  made  enough  so  that  the  fine  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  matter  to  him,  and  along  with  his  sail- 
maker,  who  was  also  heavily  fined,  he  left  Brazil  by 
the  first  opportunity.  I  should,  I  suppose,  have  felt 
highly  elated  at  the  result  of  my  work,  but  some- 
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how  I  did  not.  To  be  sure,  the  mystery  was 
solved,  the  smugglers  had  been  brought  to  justice, 
but  I  realized  that  there  was  little  credit  on  my 
part.  Had  not  Barhona  lost  his  temper  and  at¬ 
tempted  my  life,  had  the  sail-maker  not  left  that 
most  precious  roll  of  canvas  on  deck  the  better  to 
allay  suspicion,  had  I  not  tripped  clumsily  over 
it,  and  had  not  the  knife,  by  merest  chance  cut  the 
seam  at  the  exact  spot  where  the  stones  were  hid¬ 
den,  I  am  certain  that  I  never  in  the  world  would 
have  solved  the  baffling  mystery  of  the  smuggled 
diamonds.” 


SOUFRIERE  RAY  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  DOMINICA,  WEST  INDIES.  A  FAVORITE  HAUNT  OF 

SMUGGLERS  (From  a  painting  by  the  author) 

The  peak  in  the  background  known  as  La  Sorciere  is  used  as  a  landmark  by  the  smugglers  sailing  from 

Martinique,  twenty  miles  distant. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW 


N 


O  MATTER  how  clever  the  smugglers  may 
be,  no  matter  how  much  ingenuity  they  dis¬ 
play  in  divising  means  to  run  their  contraband  in 
or  out  of  a  country,  they  seldom  succeed  for  long. 
Of  course  we  cannot  say  how  many  are  successful 
to  the  end,  how  many  have  escaped  the  law  and  the 
customs  officers,  how  many  have  retired  on  the 
money  they  have  made  illegally,  or  how  many  are 
still  carrying  on  their  trade.  But  if  anywhere  near 
as  many  manage  to  evade  the  officers,  and  run  their 
contraband  in  without  being  detected,  as  those 
whose  careers  of  smuggling  are  brought  to  an  end, 
then  must  their  numbers  be  legion.  Few  people 
know  how  many  smugglers  and  would-be  smug¬ 
glers  are  caught  each  year,  each  month,  each  week 
or  each  day.  Few  realize  the  enormous  value  of 
goods  that  are  seized  by  the  government  as  con¬ 
traband.  To  publish  such  data  would  be  a  bad 
policy  on  the  government’s  part,  and  to  broadcast 
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data  regarding  the  means  by  which  smugglers  had 
been  trapped  by  the  customs  would  be  still  worse. 
Hence  the  officials  are  as  secretive  as  to  their 
methods,  their  ways  and  their  ingenuity  in  detect¬ 
ing  and  bringing  the  smugglers  to  justice  as  the 
smugglers  themselves. 

If  we  could  only  know  all  the  facts,  could  only 
tell  all  the  details  of  the  other  side  of  the  smuggling 
story,  we  would  find  it  as  interesting,  as  fascinat¬ 
ing,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  smugglers’  narratives. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  and  most  fortunately  for 
both  the  officials  and  the  smuggling  fraternity,  we 
cannot  do  this.  But  there  are  some  matters  that 
are  worth  telling,  some  stories  worth  repeating, 
and  some  details  of  how  the  law  matches  its  powers 
against  that  of  the  smugglers,  which  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  without  betraying  either  secrets  or  confi¬ 
dence  or  aiding  lawbreakers. 

Of  course  a  great  many  smugglers  are  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  revenue  officers  on  duty  at  the  docks 
and  piers.  The  majority  of  these  are  men  and 
women  who  are  not  professional  smugglers,  but 
travelers  and  tourists  who  take  a  chance  and  try  to 
bring  in  personal  effects  free  of  duty. 

Many  succeed,  but  as  a  rule,  those  that  do,  bring 
in  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  of  merchandise  of 
no  great  value,  and  on  which  the  duty,  if  paid, 
would  scarcely  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  extra 
labor  involved  in  a  minute  search  of  all  the  bag- 
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gage.  A  few  cigars  or  cigarettes,  a  few  yards  of 
silk,  or  even  a  little  jewelry,  may  be  and  are  smug¬ 
gled  in  on  practically  every  steamer  arriving  from 
abroad  with  passengers.  No  doubt  the  amateur 
smugglers  who  bring  them  in  feel  highly  elated 
and  quite  proud  of  their  success.  But  they  have 
nothing  to  crow  over,  for  they  are  technically 
winked  at,  and  should  the  officials  suspect  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  merchandise  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  luggage,  these  petty  smugglers 
would  very  promptly  come  to  grief.  Others,  and 
very  wealthy  and  fashionable  persons  of  high  social 
standing  and  unquestionable  integrity  in  other 
matters,  are  inveterate  smugglers.  Despite  their 
ability  to  pay  duties,  they  falsify  their  declarations 
and  brazenly  attempt  to  bring  in  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  furs,  gowns,  clothes  and  jewelry. 
And  fortunately  these  people  very  seldom  succeed 
in  their  intentions.  The  customs  officers  are  keen 
judges  of  character  and  human  nature,  they  note 
the  slightest  appearance  of  nervousness  or  anxiety 
on  a  passenger’s  face,  and  they  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  a  person’s  social  or  business 
standing  is  no  criterion  of  honesty,  when  it 
comes  to  smuggling.  Moreover,  they  possess  ad¬ 
vance  information  regarding  passengers  about  to 
arrive,  information  that,  if  it  were  known,  would 
surprise  the  persons  to  whom  it  related.  Should  a 
traveler  abroad  purchase  largely  of  valuable  things, 
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word  of  such  purchase  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  officials  long  before  the  purchaser  reaches  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  Did  Madam  but  know 
that  a  full  description  of  the  elaborate  Parisian 
gown  and  the  valuable  necklace  she  had  bought, 
and  confidently  expected  to  bring  in  duty  free,  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  revenue  officers  in  New 
York,  she  would  never  dream  of  omitting  her  treas¬ 
ured  finery  from  her  declaration,  nor  would  she 
wear  such  a  smug  and  complacent  smile  as  she 
walks  down  the  gangway. 

Naturally  all  Americans  abroad  cannot  be 
watched,  nor  is  every  purchase  made  by  them  re¬ 
corded.  But  spies  and  secret  agents  are  every¬ 
where,  and  one  never  knows  when  one  purchases 
expensive  articles  in  a  foreign  land,  who  may  be 
watching  and  making  mental  notes.  And  amateur 
smugglers  are  very  prone  to  talk  and  to  confide  in 
chance  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  to  boast  of 
how  they  plan  to  smuggle  goods  into  the  United 
States.  But  they  quite  forget  that  the  lady  or 
gentleman  to  whom  they  are  talking  may  be  and 
quite  often  is  an  employee  of  the  State  Department 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  lend  a  willing  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear  to  just  such  confidences. 

Aboard  ship,  particularly,  acquaintances  are 
made  and  friendships  formed  with  amazing  rapidi¬ 
ty,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  passenger  will  con¬ 
fide  in  a  man  or  woman  who  is  practically  an  utter 
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stranger  is  simply  astounding.  Secret  agents, 
both  male  and  female,  frequently  pose  as  travelers 
and  glean  most  valuable  information  thereby. 
Even  if  no  direct  confidences  reveal  the  plans  of  fel¬ 
low  voyagers  intending  to  smuggle  goods  through 
the  customs,  there  is  the  chance  of  picking  up  stray 
bits  of  conversation  or  chance  remarks  which  are 
excellent  tips. 

Of  course  the  professional  smuggler  or  smug- 
gleress  does  not  prate  of  his  or  her  intentions,  es¬ 
pecially  to  strangers,  but  the  female  of  the  species 
in  particular  will  talk,  if  only  to  her  intimate  and 
trusted  friends,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  pro¬ 
fessional  smugglers  are  women.  And  very  clever 
they  are  too.  Not  only  do  they  realize  that  a 
wealthy  person’s  baggage  is  more  often  suspected 
of  concealing  contraband  than  that  of  a  traveler  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  hence  travel  in  the 
guise  of  maids  or  other  servants,  but  they  go  even 
further  and  employ  others  to  do  the  actual  smug¬ 
gling.  These  assistants  bear  all  the  ear  marks  of 
governesses,  maids,  butlers,  valets  and  what  not, 
and  compose  a  well  organized  ring  or  gang  of 
smugglers  under  the  direction  of  the  supposed 
wealthy  society  leader  who  meticulously  declares 
everything  dutiable  in  his  or  her  baggage.  This 
scheme  has  many  advantages.  If  one  of  the  menial 
members  of  the  party  is  caught  red-handed  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  others’  connivance  or  wrong  doing, 
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and  the  fine  is  more  than  offset  by  the  profits  from 
the  successfully  smuggled  goods  of  the  others. 
Also  it  largely  obviates  any  danger  of  detection 
through  foreign  purchases  being  reported  to  the 
officials,  for  the  articles  for  which  the  officers  will 
search  may  be  passed  on  to  others  who  may,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  be  absolute  strangers  to  their 
fellow  conspirators,  or  may  even  sail  on  another 
ship.  Very  often  the  most  valuable  goods  are  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  luggage  of  members  of  the  ring  who 
travel  third  class  or  steerage,  and  who  appear  so 
seedy  and  have  such  few  and  worthless  possessions 
that  no  one,  unless  experienced,  would  ever  sus¬ 
pect  them  of  smuggling  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise.  And  thes'e  professional  smug¬ 
gler  take  advantage  of  another  fact  and  thereby 
often  succeed.  In  many  small  places,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  European 
goods  may  be  purchased  almost  as  cheaply  as  on 
the  continent  or  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  cus¬ 
toms  officers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appear  to  realize  this 
and  subject  the  baggage  of  passengers  arriving 
from  such  places  to  a  most  superficial  examination, 
whereas  travelers  coming  from  Europe  are  ques¬ 
tioned  at  length  and  their  luggage  is  minutely 
searched.  Hence  a  smuggler  may  visit  the  East 
Indies  or  South  America  and  purchase  valuable 
merchandise,  with  the  intention  of  smuggling  it  in, 
with  far  less  risk  than  if  the  goods  were  bought  in 
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Europe.  To  be  sure  they  may  pay  a  trifle  more  and 
hence  lose  something  in  the  way  of  profits,  but  this 
is  more  than  equalled  by  the  minimized  danger  of 
detection.  But  even  in  this  the  smugglers  often 
find  themselves  outwitted  by  the  government.  I 
remember  one  such  coup  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
officials  which  came  under  my  observation  when 
returning  from  Bermuda. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  fashionable  season  at  the 
islands,  and  the  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers. 
Many  of  these  were  wealthy  society  people  and  the 
third-class  quarters  were  filled  with  servants  of 
both  sexes  and  every  station.  Also  traveling  third 
class,  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who,  to  an  ob¬ 
servant  person,  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in 
such  quarters. 

Something  about  him  hinted  of  a  man  far  above 
the  servant  class  or  the  ordinary  steerage  passen¬ 
ger,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  friends  and  made  no 
acquaintances.  But  from  morning  until  night  he 
remained  seated,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  pages  of 
some  book  or  magazine,  and  apparently  oblivious 
to  everything  about,  although  surrounded  by  the 
chattering  servants.  No  one  paid  the  least  atten¬ 
tion  to  him,  but  talked  as  freely  and  exchanged  con¬ 
fidences  as  openly  in  his  hearing  as  though  he  had 
been  a  part  of  the  ship’s  fittings.  But  as  the  ship 
reached  quarantine  and  the  officials  came  aboard 
I  happened  to  see  the  book-reading  occupant  of  a 
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third-class  cabin  sidle  up  to  a  customs  inspector 
and  quickly  pass  the  latter  a  folded  paper,  and  then, 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  of  recognition,  saunter  on. 

And  when  the  ship  docked  the  luggage  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  ostensible  servants  was  searched  with 
microscopic  throughness,  resulting  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  confiscation  of  an  amazing  quantity  of 
highly  dutiable  merchandise  and  the  arrest  of  the 
surprised  and  chagrinned  smugglers. 

Later  I  learned  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  merchants  and  dressmakers  in  the  United 
States  to  employ  servants  returning  from  Bermuda 
to  smuggle  goods  in,  while  others  had  assistants 
who  posed  as  menials  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smug¬ 
gling.  Although  Bermuda  produces  nothing  of 
value, — save  onions,  potatoes  and  Easter  lilies — - 
still  it  presents  a  most  alluring  and  convenient  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  smuggler.  The  duties  on  goods 
imported  from  Europe  to  the  islands  are  so  low  as 
to  be  negligible,  and  the  trip  is  so  short  and  the  fare 
so  cheap  that  the  small  additional  cost  of  European 
goods  purchased  in  the  islands  is  more  than  offset. 
Yet,  had  the  officials  not  learned  of  this  round¬ 
about  way  of  smuggling,  no  customs  officer  would 
suspect  that  travelers  from  Bermuda  had  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  and  highly  dutiable  European  fabrics 
and  other  goods  concealed  in  their  baggage. 

Also,  many  a  smuggler,  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  comes  to  grief  through  stool  pigeons. 
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An  affable  stranger  will  become  acquainted  with 
some  passenger  or  passengers,  will  become  a  con¬ 
stant  companion,  and  a  confiding  and  most  agree¬ 
able  friend.  Or  again,  he  or  she  may  meet  a  fellow 
countryman  abroad,  in  a  hotel  or  elsewhere,  and 
establish  friendly  relations.  In  the  former  case, 
hints  of  certain  dutiable  articles  in  his  or  her  pos¬ 
session  will  be  dropped  as  the  ship  nears  port;  in 
the  second  case,  a  short  time  before  the  ship  is 
scheduled  to  sail.  Then,  sooner  or  later,  will  come 
a  suggestion  from  the  “friend”  that  the  other 
would  be  doing  a  great  favor  if  he  or  she  would 
place  the  articles  in  his  or  her  luggage  until  safely 
past  the  customs  officers.  Even  a  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  person  may  fall  for  this,  and  to  oblige  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  delightful  companion  of  shipboard  or  a 
foreign  tour,  will  become,  technically  a  smuggler 
without  realizing  what  he  is  doing.  And  the 
amateur  smuggler  who  feels  that  he  can  always 
“put  something  over”  on  the  government  will  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  request  nine  time  out  of  ten.  Not  until 
the  examiner  makes  his  “discovery”  of  the  secreted 
articles,  and  the  quondam  friend  appears  to  testify 
in  the  case,  does  the  unfortunate  accomplice  of  the 
stool-pigeon  realize  that  he  has  been  neatly  tricked. 

Why  any  sane  person  should  have  enough  confi¬ 
dence  in  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  days  or  weeks 
to  become  a  party  to  his  schemes  and  run  the  risk 
of  fine  or  imprisoment  thereby,  is  a  mystery.  But 
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the  fact  remains  that  many  an  otherwise  shrewd 
and  cautious  man  will  do  this.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  a  rather  prominent  and  highly  respected  gen¬ 
tleman  was  held  for  attempting  to  smuggle  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extremely  valuable  uncut  diamonds  into  the 
United  States.  He  stated  that  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  in  Europe,  had  become  very 
friendly  with  him,  and,  that  just  before  the  ship  sail¬ 
ed,  the  other  had  come  to  him  in  great  agitation  and 
trouble.  He  had  explained  that  his  passports  had 
been  delayed,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  sail  as 
,  he  had  planned,  and  that  he  had  a  small  package 
which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  New  York 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Could  his  friend 
tuck  the  packet  in  his  trunk  and  deliver  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  address?  Of  course  he  could  do  that  little 
favor  for  a  good  friend  who  was  so  perturbed,  and, 
quite  innocent  of  its  contents,  he  added  the  other’s 
package  to  his  luggage.  It  was  a  plausible  tale 
and  the  man’s  reputation  was  so  excellent,  and  he 
gave  such  a  minute  description  of  the  affable 
stranger  who  had  missed  the  ship,  that  the  matter 
was  kept  quiet  and  all  action  suspended  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  real  smuggler.  Knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  discovery  of  the  gems,  and  finding  they 
had  not  been  received  at  their  destination,  he  ac¬ 
cused  the  obliging  gentleman  of  stealing  them. 
Needless  to  say  his  irate  words  and  his  accusation 
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were  overheard  by  federal  officers,  and  the  amazed 
fellow  suddenly  found  himself  under  arrest. 

Of  course,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur  or  sporadic 
smuggler  is  far  easier  to  catch  than  the  profession¬ 
al,  and  yet  in  some  ways  he  is  more  difficult  to  ap¬ 
prehend.  The  professional  knows  the  ways  of  the 
officials  thoroughly,  he  knows  that  there  are 
agents,  spies  and  stool-pigeons  everywhere,  and  he 
takes  no  chances  knowingly.  He  seldom  or  never 
makes  friends,  or  at  least  chance  acquaintances, 
in  whom  he  confides,  he  never  loses  his  head  and 
loosens  his  tongue  by  overdrinking  and,  if  he  is  a 
successful  smuggler,  he  seems  to  possess  an  almost 
uncanny  quality  of  second  sight  or  mental  tele¬ 
pathy  which  warns  him  of  danger  or  the  suspicions 
of  the  officials.  And  he  is  ready  and  willing',  and 
quite  prepared  to  safeguard  himself  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  officers  may  spend  a  vast  amount 
of  time,  trouble  and  expense  in  getting  “a  line”  on 
him.  They  may  think  they  have  everything  pre¬ 
pared  to  capture  him  red-handed;  they  may  feel 
positive  that  he  does  not  dream  that  he  has  been 
shadowed,  and  yet,  when  everything  appears  per¬ 
fectly  organized,  the  smuggler  may  completely  turn 
the  tables  and  laugh  in  the  officials’  faces. 

One  such  professional  had  been  smuggling 
goods  into  the  country  for  a  long  time.  He  came 
and  went  at  regular  periods;  there  was  every 
reason  to  suspect  him,  and  his  baggage  and  even 
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his  person  had  been  minutely  searched  over  and 
over  again,  but  without  results.  But  at  last  the  offi¬ 
cials  were  satisfied  that  they  would  take  him  and  his 
smuggled  merchandise  beyond  question.  He  had 
been  watched  ceaselessly  abroad ;  a  full  list  of  all  his 
valuable  purchases  was  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  secret  agents  accompanied  him  on  the 
journey  across  the  Atlantic,  and  his  trunks  had 
even  been  surreptitiously  opened  and  examined 
and  the  dutiable  articles  found  within.  The  offi¬ 
cers  rubbed  their  hands  with  delight.  There  was 
no  loophole  by  which  he  could  escape,  no  way  by 
which  he  could  get  his  contraband  past  the  inspect¬ 
ors  who  had  been  warned,  and  the  entire  force  of 
customs  officers  anxiously  awaited  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  the  long  chase.  Debonair  and  unruffled 
as  ever,  the  prospective  victim  walked  down  the 
gangway  to  the  dock.  There  was  no  sign  of  worry 
on  his  face;  evidently  he  was  totally  unsuspicious 
of  the  trap  about  to  be  sprung.  Sauntering  to  the 
customs  booth,  he  signed  his  declaration,  and  as 
he  did  so  the  official’s  self  satisfied  smile  changed  to 
a  gape  of  incredulous  amazement.  Fully  detailed 
on  the  slip  was  a  complete  list  of  all  the  dutiable 
goods  with  their  values.  Not  an  article  he  had 
been  reported  as  purchasing  was  omitted,  and 
when  his  baggage  was  searched  not  an  object  was 
found  which  he  had  not  declared.  How  his  suspi¬ 
cions  had  been  aroused;  how  he  knew  that  the 
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officers  were  ready  for  him,  will  never  be  known, 
but  he  had  brought  all  their  work  and  plans  to 
naught,  had  safeguarded  himself  and  had  outwit¬ 
ted  the  government  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
declaring  his  dutiable  goods  and  paying  the  duty 
thereon,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  The  amateur 
smuggler  on  the  other  hand  makes  certain  plans 
and  preparations  to  smuggle  goods,  and  is  at  a  loss 
if  any  unforseen  contingency  arrives.  He  is  nerv¬ 
ous  about  filling  out  his  declaration,  he  becomes 
confused  when  questioned,  and  unless  he  is  a  fairly 
old  hand  at  the  game  he  watches  the  examiner  with 
fixed,  anxious  eyes  as  the  officer  opens  his  baggage 
and  feels  among  the  contents. 

To  the  observant  and  experienced  official  it  is  as 
simple  as  the  old  childhood  game  of  “hide  the  thim¬ 
ble.”  The  uneasy  man’s  or  woman’s  face  says,  as 
plainly  as  words,  “hot”  or  “cold,”  and  often,  by  in¬ 
voluntary  and  wholly  unconscious  actions,  the 
would-be  smuggler  paves  the  way  for  his  own  un¬ 
doing  and  practically  directs  the  officer  to  the 
smuggled  goods. 

But  just  because  he  is  an  amateur,  the  amateur 
smuggler  at  times  is  a  most  baffling  customer.  Any 
fencer  or  boxer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  parry  the 
blows  of  an  opponent  who  is  unskilled  in  the  art  and 
follows  neither  rules  nor  practice.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  the  amateur  smuggler.  He  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  game  and  hence  follows  no  known  rules 
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nor  methods.  The  officer  who  examines  his  luggage 
and  suspects  the  presence  of  smuggled  articles 
thinks  to  himself;  “this  man  is  no  professional. 
He  knows  nothing  of  really  clever  or  ingenious 
tricks,  has  no  costly  false-bottomed  trunks  or  other 
mechanical  devices  for  concealing  his  contraband, 
so  he  will  have  placed  them  far  down  in  the  trunks 
or  bags,  folded  between  other  garments  or  tucked 
into  corners.”  So  he  rummages  among  the  neatly 
packed  contents,  explores  the  depths,  and  at  last, 
finding  nothing,  tumbles  the  things  back,  bangs 
down  the  lid  and  marks  it  as  “passed.”  And  per¬ 
haps  all  the  time,  the  contraband  has  been  right  on 
top  or  in  the  tray  of  the  trunk  almost  in  plain  sight. 

It  is  like  the  story  of  the  English  tailor  who, 
having  been  captured  by  the  Dons  in  the  old  days 
and  subjected  to  torture  by  the  Inquisition,  es¬ 
caped  and  hired  a  tiny  shop  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Inquisition’s  gates  and  dwelt  there  for  years 
quite  free  from  all  suspicion.  Also,  the  amateur 
often  loses  courage  when  he  thinks  he  may  be 
caught,  and  as  he  sees  or  thinks  he  sees  the  official 
about  to  discover  the  contraband,  suddenly  ex¬ 
claims  that  he  has  forgotten  to  declare  one  or  two 
things  and  wishes  to  correct  the  omission  and  pay 
the  duty. 

Of  course  it’s  a  falsehood  and  the  man  is  techni¬ 
cally  guilty  of  smuggling,  but  people  are  forgetful, 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  real  criminal  intent,  and 
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as  the  government  is  mainly  concerned  in  collect¬ 
ing  duties,  rather  than  pressing  criminal  actions 
which  may  come  to  nothing  or  be  unjust,  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  usually  accepted  at  its  face  value. 

And  still  another  matter  that  renders  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  amateur  smugglers  difficult,  and  the  offi¬ 
cials’  duties  most  disagreeable,  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  wealthy,  influential  persons,  oft¬ 
en  politicians  or  people  with  a  powerful  “pull.” 
They  resent  being  questioned  or  having  their  bag¬ 
gage  searched,  and  they  may  make  it  extremely 
hard  for  an  inspector  who,  having  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  them,  does  his  duty.  These  people  never 
seem  to  realize  that  the  collection  of  duties  by  the 
government  is  as  much  to  their  interest  as  any¬ 
body’s,  or  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  just  the  same  treatment  as  any  other  pas¬ 
senger  and  no  more  courtesy  or  favoritism.  And 
they  are  constantly  placing  temptation  in  the  way 
of  underpaid  officials  who,  if  they  are  tempted,  may 
lose  their  positions  or  be  prosecuted  for  accepting 
a  bribe,  upon  the  sworn  statement  of  the  very  man 
who  brought  about  their  downfall.  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  seen  a  man  open  his  trunks,  place  several  bills 
of  large  denomination  ostentatiously  on  top  of  the 
contents,  and  walk  nonchalantly  away. 

Others  will  proffer  the  examiner  a  box  of  fine 
Havana  cigars  or  try  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  val¬ 
uable  gift.  And  while  customs  officers  are  but 
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human,  yet  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  few,  very 
few,  relax  their  vigilance  in  the  least  when  such 
incidents  occur.  Rather  do  they  search  the  bag¬ 
gage  the  more  thoroughly,  for  the  person  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  bribe  an  examiner  usually  has  most  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

As  a  rule,  those  who  complain  of  discourtesy  on 
the  part  of  customs  officers,  and  resent  having  their 
baggage  searched,  are  the  very  ones  who  are  trying 
to  smuggle.  The  officials,  or  at  least  the  majority 
of  them,  use  every  effort  to  be  pleasant  and  courte¬ 
ous.  It  is  their  duty  to  suspect  everybody  and  to 
search  all  personal  effects  of  incoming  passengers, 
and  if  anything,  they  usually  err  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  avoid  causing  annoyance  or  inconvenience 
to  travelers,  seldom  do  more  than  open  the  trunks, 
bags  and  boxes,  lift  one  or  two  articles,  or  run  a 
tentative  hand  among  the  contents.  Experienced 
and  honest  travelers  fully  appreciate  this,  and  are 
quite  aware  that  the  officers’  life  is  far  from  any 
easy  one. 

And  they  are  forced  to  deal  with  men  and  women 
of  every  class,  temperament  and  station.  The  won¬ 
der  is  that  they  are  not  all  a  disagreeable,  sour, 
pessimistic  lot  with  chronic  grouches.  And  yet 
they  very  often  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  easier  and  pleasanter  for  the  traveler,  or  to  aid 
some  incoming  passenger  who  inadvertently  has 
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improperly  filled  out  a  declaration  blank  or  has 
violated  some  technicality  of  the  law. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  customs  are  either 
cranks,  snobs  or  would-be  smugglers,  and  if  they 
only  realized  it,  the  more  trouble  they  make,  the 
more  they  complain,  the  more  reluctance  they  show 
over  the  examination  of  their  effects,  the  more 
thorough  will  be  the  search. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  find  how  few  intelligent 
and  educated  people  can  fill  out  a  declaration  prop¬ 
erly  and  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  great  many  articles  are  brought  in  free  of 
duty  without  the  least  idea  of  smuggling  on  the 
part  of  the  owners.  Also,  as  a  result,  the  officers 
are  constantly  discovering  articles  which  have  not 
been  declared  and  are  dutiable  and  which,  were  the 
inspectors  the  discourteous,  disagreeable,  ogre-like 
beings  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  would 
be  confiscated  and  the  owners  fined.  It  is  in  such 
cases  that  the  officials  must  exercise  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgement,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
they  are,*as  a  rule,  extremely  kind  and  courteous. 
They  can  usually  tell  whether  or  not  a  traveler 
knowingly  omits  the  goods  from  the  declaration, 
and  if  in  the  officer’s  judgement  it  is  merely  an 
error  or  oversight,  he  is  only  too  willing  to  have 
the  declaration  corrected  and  the  matter  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  And  the 
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blanks  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  involved, 
confusing  and  ridiculously  complicated  things. 

Few  people  realize  what  it  costs  to  prevent 
smuggling  in  the  United  States.  They  see  a  few 
officers  on  the  docks,  they  consider  the  examiners 
something  of  a  nuisance,  and  seldom  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  another  thought.  But  the  customs  depart¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  largest,  the  most  complete  and 
thoroughly  organized  and  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  government  services.  Its  entire  force,  ef¬ 
forts  and  expenditures  are  devoted  wholly  to  pre¬ 
venting  smuggling,  and,  in  addition,  the  Coast 
Guard  service  aids  the  customs  to  great  extent. 
During  the  year  1921  the  total  cost  of  the  customs 
service  amounted  to  $11,227,905.  without  counting 
the  pro-rata  cost  of  the  coast  guard. 

In  1922  the  cost  of  the  customs  fell  to  $10,357,- 
043.55,  due  partly  to  making  the  prohibition  and 
narcotic  departments  separate,  and  during  the 
same  year  the  cost  of  the  coastguard  amounted  to 
$356,313.22.  In  other  words,  a  tax  of  ten  cents 
each  on  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
would  barely  have  paid  the  cost  of  preventing 
smuggling  for  one  year. 

But  it  was  well  worth  while.  During  1922  the 
total  receipts  from  the  import  duties  amounted  to 
the  stupendous  sum  of  $356,188,032.  the  largest 
ever  known,  although  the  receipts  of  1910  ran  it  a 
close  second  with  receipts  of  $333,683,445.  Dur- 
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ing  the  year  1922  the  total  receipts  of  the  District 
of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  $226,76 1,838.99, 
while  the  cost  of  the  customs  in  that  district  came 
to  $4,640,013.42.  A  goodly  sum  to  spend  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  plying  of  a  trade  which  most  people  look 
upon  as  dead  and  gone,  but  very  well  worth  while, 
when  we  stop  to  consider  that,  to  protect  our  im¬ 
port  revenues  and  discourage  the  smugglers,  cost 
us  only  .022  of  a  cent  for  every  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  collected. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  among 
customs  officers,  as  among  all  others.  Some  are 
far  too  old  and  too  crusty  to  be  employed  as  exami¬ 
ners;  others  are  too  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
in  their  zeal  and  taking  advantage  of  being  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  are  overbearing  and  downright 
insulting;  and  some  are  just  natural  born  cranks. 
Even  if  a  traveler  is  honest  and  declares  dutiable 
articles,  such  men  cannot  be  satisfied  or  agreeable. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  a  bad  experience 
with  examiners  of  this  sort.  He  was  a  scientist,  a 
college  professor,  and  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
number  of  extremely  valuable  and  delicate  micro¬ 
scope  lenses  in  his  baggage.  These  he  declared  as 
being  free  of  duty,  as  they  were  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  all  should  have  been  simple.  But  the 
examiner  allotted  to  him  was  a  new  man,  he  had 
never  seen  a  microscope  lens,  and  he  took  particular 
pains  to  unscrew  each  brass  or  nickel  container, 
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extract  the  objective  and  place  it  upon  the  dock, 
despite  the  anxious  and  frenzied  protests  of  the 
professor.  The  result  was  that  the  lenses  were 
completely  ruined.  The  grime  and  grit  of  the  pier 
scratched  the  glasses,  and,  entirely  out  of  patience 
and  in  a  towering  rage,  the  scientist  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  and  laid  a  complaint  before  the  chief  in¬ 
spector.  Miles  of  red  tape  were  unwound,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finally  reimbursed  the  professor  for  his 
loss,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  took  it  out  of  the  pig¬ 
headed  official’s  salary  whose  excuse  for  his  unwar¬ 
ranted  actions  was  that  he  thought  the  cases  might 
contain  diamonds  or  drugs. 

But  such  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  and  as 
a  general  thing,  the  customs  officers  show  far  more 
courtesy  and  more  gentlemanly  traits  than  the  dis¬ 
embarking  passengers  with  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  deal. 

Radio,  too,  has  been  a  great  aid  in  apprehending 
smugglers,  although  like  everything  else  that  helps 
the  government  it  has  been  used  to  advantage  by 
the  smugglers  themselves.  By  radio,  the  customs 
may  learn  all  the  details  of  a  smuggling  plot,  may 
receive  a  full  description  of  a  known  or  suspected 
law  breaker  and  may  be  prepared.  But  by  radio 
also  the  smugglers  can  communicate,  can  make 
their  plans  and  can  evade  the  officers  of  the  law. 
Of  course  both  sides  use  code  messages,  just  as 
they  would  if  using  cables,  telegrams  or  any  other 
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means  of  public  communication.  But  there  are 
few  codes,  if  any,  that  cannot  be  read  or  deciphered, 
and  as  a  usual  thing,  the  messages  are  so  worded 
as  to  appear  innocent  messages  instead  of  code, 
and  with  an  obvious  and  reasonable  meaning  which 
conceals  the  true  import  of  the  message. 

Professional  smugglers,  such  as  the  rum  runners, 
have  their  own  radio  equipment  and  stations,  their 
own  codes  and  key-words  and  communicate  from 
ship  to  shore  and  vice  versa  regularly.  Whenever 
a  vessel  leaves  a  foreign  port  loaded  with  liquors 
for  the  United  States,  word  of  her  departure,  of  her 
cargo  and  of  where  she  will  take  up  her  station  be¬ 
yond  the  territorial  limit,  is  radioed  to  the  boot¬ 
leggers  and  their  fellows.  And  later,  when  she  is 
on  her  station,  radio  messages  flash  back  and  forth 
between  ship  and  shore.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
ship  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  for  secrecy  and 
not  infrequently  those  on  board  brazenly  broad¬ 
cast  information  of  her  whereabouts,  advertise  her 
wares  and  quote  prices  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  may  chance  to  hear. 

And  from  the  patrolling  dry  fleet,  radio  messages 
keep  the  officials  ashore  in  touch  with  whatever 
may  be  transpiring  at  sea,  and,  more  than  once,  the 
rum  runners’  radio  messages  have  led  to  their  un¬ 
doing. 

But  all  such  matters  are  rather  tame.  There  is 
no  thrill  of  adventure  in  the  life  of  the  customs  in- 
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spector  ashore,  or  on  a  steamship  dock;  nothing 
wildly  exciting  about  pawing  over  travelers’  bag¬ 
gage,  and  nothing  adventurous  about  puzzling  over 
messages  that  may  or  may  not  be  code  with  a  hid¬ 
den  meaning. 

Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  deal  of  adventure, 
excitement,  thrill  and  very  real  danger  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  certain  smugglers,  even  in  these  modern 
times.  Chasing  a  liquor  smuggler  at  dead  of 
night,  raining  a  hail  of  bullets  after  the  flying  craft, 
being  shot  at  in  return  by  the  desperate  rascals,  is 
as  exciting  as  any  chase  of  smugglers  in  the  olden 
days.  And  in  true  swashbuckling,  buccaneering 
style  the  revenue  officers  have  boarded  many  a 
rum-running  craft,  and  at  point  of  pistols  if  not  of 
cutlass,  have  made  the  crew  prisoners  and  have 
seized  the  prize.  Also,  many  a  tragedy  of  the  sea, 
many  a  battle  as  gruesome  and  savage  and  bloody 
as  any  piratical  raid,  has  taken  place  within  the 
past  few  years  or  months  almost  within  sight  of 
New  York.  There,  for  example,  was  the  craft  that 
erratically,  aimlessly,  with  badly  trimmed  sails  and 
worse  handled  helm,  half-drifted  through  the  Nar¬ 
rows  and  into  New  York  harbor  a  short  time  ago. 
Boarding  her,  the  officers  found  her  decks  a  verita¬ 
ble  slaughter  pen.  Her  planks  were  bloody;  dead 
and  wounded  men  composed  her  crew,  and  the  few 
survivors  of  the  sanguinary  battle  that  had  taken 
place  were  in  pitiable  plight.  They  were  Chinese, 
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weak,  emaciated,  ready  and  anxious  to  be  made 
prisoners  and  deported  by  the  authorities  or  even 
be  sent  to  prison  in  their  extremity. 

The  schooner  was  a  smuggler,  a  rum-runner 
whose  captain  had  added  contraband  Celestials  to 
his  cargo.  But  all  had  not  gone  smoothly.  Cap¬ 
tain  and  mate  quarrelled  over  shares  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  spoils,  the  crew  had  mutined,  the  skipper 
had  decamped  with  the  money  received  for  smug¬ 
gling  the  Chinese  into  the  United  States,  and  Hell 
had  broken  loose.  The  crew  had  attempted  to 
make  way  with  the  Orientals,  a  terrific  battle  had 
taken  place,  and  the  Chinese  had  come  off  victor¬ 
ious,  but  decimated. 

Somewhere  there  was  a  deep  mystery.  There 
had  been  a  woman  in  the  case, — some  of  her 
belongings  were  found  on  board, — there  were 
many  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  many  suspicious  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  explained.  Probably  the  mystery  will 
never  be  solved,  probably  no  one  but  the  missing 
skipper  knows  the  whole  truth,  if  indeed  he  does, 
for  dead  men  and  Chinamen  tell  no  tales. 

On  our  Pacific  coast  the  customs  officers 
have  many  a  thrilling  adventure.  There  the 
smugglers  who  make  a  specialty  of  running  the 
Chinese  into  the  States,  are  as  daring  and  desperate 
a  lot  as  any  of  their  predecessors  of  the  Cornish 
coast  or  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  be  taken  red- 
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handed  means  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  and 
the  smugglers  are  prepared  to  run,  fight  or  even 
sacrifice  their  living  contraband  in  order  to  escape 
the  revenue  officers.  Many  a  desperate  running 
fight  has  taken  place  as  the  smuggling  craft  raced 
through  the  black  night,  dodging  behind  islands 
and  rocks,  threading  secret  narrow  channels,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  every  tide  and  current,  while  chat¬ 
tering,  terrified,  the  yellow-skinned  Mongolians 
cowered  out  of  sight  as  bullets  whined  overhead 
and  the  fleeing  craft  careened  and  lurched  and 
pistols  and  rifles  spat  back  defiance  at  the  pursuers. 
Often  in  the  darkness  and  the  fog,  the  smugglers 
escape  and  land  their  contraband  in  safety.  Often, 
when  hard  pressed  and  escape  becomes  impossible, 
the  human  contraband  has  been  jetissoned  as  the 
old  slavers  rid  their  ships  of  tell-tale  evidence  when 
facing  capture,  and  often  a  shot  from  the  revenue 
craft  has  crashed  through  the  smuggler’s  wooden 
hull,  disabling  rudder  or  engine,  maiming  and  kill¬ 
ing  smugglers  or  their  contraband,  and  forcing  the 
desperadoes  to  surrender. 

Many  men  find  a  humdrum,  lion-adventurous  life 
unbearable,  and  when  a  life  of  adventure  and  ex¬ 
citement,  of  peril  and  thrills  offers  also  immense 
monetary  returns, — as  smuggling  Chinese  does, 
then  always  will  there  be  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
defy  the  government  at  risk  of  freedom  and  life. 

But  they  are  pitting  themselves  against  tre- 
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mendous  odds.  Single  handed  they  are  fighting 
the  entire  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Alone  they  are  defying  law,  order,  even  their 
fellow  men,  for  while  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  people  may  tolerate  the  liquor  smuggler,  may 
even  secretly  or  openly  approve  of  him,  may  pas¬ 
sively  if  not  actively  assist  him,  few  indeed  are 
those  who  have  the  least  sympathy  or  toleration 
for  the  smuggler  of  Chinese,  of  drugs  or  of  other 
contraband. 

And  the  arm  of  the  law,  especially  of  Federal 
law,  is  extremely  long.  The  smuggler  may  pros¬ 
per  for  a  time;  he  may  evade  the  nets  and  traps 
constantly  spread  to  catch  him;  he  may  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  customs  repeatedly;  he  may  dare 
death  and  escape  unscratched;  he  may  wax  rich 
and  prosperous  through  his  illegal  acts,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  is  almost  bound  to  fail.  Ever,  just  over 
his  head,  hovers  the  outstretched  clutching  hand 
of  the  law.  Ever  on  his  trail  are  men  more  keen, 
more  relentless,  more  persistent  than  bloodhounds. 
A  tiny  slip,  a  careless  act,  a  thoughtless  word;  the 
least  mishap  or  accident,  and  still  more  often 
chance  on  Fate,  and  the  everwaiting  hand  will 
clutch  him  in  its  inexorable  grip.  When  least  ex¬ 
pected,  at  the  very  instant  when  all  seems  safe,  he 
will  find  himself  at  the  end  of  his  rope, — outwitted, 
beaten  by  the  government  he  has  vainly  thought  he 
could  defraud. 
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The  days  have  forever  passed  when  piracy  and 
smuggling-  can  exist  for  long;  when  the  black  flag 
or  the  “swift  lugger”  can  roam  the  seas  and  put 
safely  into  secret  lairs.  Generations  have  passed 
since  the  Jolly  Roger  was  a  menace,  since  the  last 
free-booter  roved  the  ocean.  Only  in  the  far  East 
and  in  Chinese  water  do  pirates  exist  today,  and 
rapidly  they  are  being  brought  to  justice.  But 
though  the  lions  may  be  brought  down,  the  jackals 
may  lurk  about;  though  the  gaunt  timber  wolves 
may  be  destroyed,  the  coyotes  may  yet  slink 
through  the  brush  for  a  time.  But  in  the  end  they 
too  are  destroyed  and  their  depredations  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Long  have  the  wolves  and  lions  of  the  sea, — the 
buccaneers  and  the  pirates,  been  wiped  out,  and 
though  the  prototypes  of  the  jackalls  and  the 
coyotes, — the  smugglers  and  contrabandistas, — 
have  lived  on,  living  by  their  wits  instead  of  by 
force  of  arms,  evading  their  fate  by  sneaking, 
skulking,  underhand  ways  rather  than  by  daring 
and  open.  defiance,  they  are  but  a  remnant,  a  mere 
shadow,  of  their  kind  of  the  past. 

Today  the  arm  of  the  law  is  longer  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  reaches  over  every  land,  it  spans  every 
ocean.  While,  perchance,  mankind  can  never 
quite  resist  the  temptation  to  smuggle,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  or  as  long  as  there  are  duties  to  be  paid, 
travelers  will  indulge  in  petty  smuggling,  the  pro- 
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fessional  smuggler  is  as  certainly  doomed  to  ex¬ 
tinction  as  the  Dodo  or  the  Dinosaurs.  He  is  a 
useless,  superfluous  member  of  the  community  and 
must  be  lopped  off  as  one  would  lop  off  a  mal¬ 
formed  branch  that  saps  the  strength  of  a  valued 
tree,  even  though  the  branch  be  highly  picturesque. 
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